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Chapter I 
HISTORY 

SIGMUND GABE, MD 


The contributions to the history of psychoanalysis m the year 1955 
may conveniently be grouped under the following headings 

I Biographical Studies 
U Studies Pertaining to Freud s Work 
III The Development of Psychoanalytic Societies 

I BIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES 

In 1955, Volume II of Ernest Jones s The Life and Work of Src 
mvsd Freud (142) appeared It is subtitled ' The Years of Maturity * and 
covers the period of Freuds life from 1901 to 1919 It is divided into 
three parts Part I deals with the events in Freud s life from the turn of 
the century through the years of the First World War, including the 
establishment and the vicissitudes of the early years of organized psycho- 
analysis During those years, Freud emerged from his 'splendid isola 
tion,” and his ideas began to gam international recognition and to attract 
adherents in various countries Local organizations of psychoanalysts 
began to spring up, and in 1910 the International Psycho-Analytical 
Association was organized Psychoanalysis successfully withstood wide 
spread violent opposition from the outside world and dissensions and 
schisms from within As an active participant in those struggles, Jones 
gives an authoritative and vivid account of these history making events 
Part II consists of an exposition and summary of Freud s work during this 
period In numerous papers essays, and bool*, he worked out in detail 
the fundamental ideas he had already advanced The libido theory was 
fully elaborated and its applications in many fields explored Besides 
clinical contributions of outstanding importance Freud s studies reached 
out into the fields of anthropology, religion, aesthetics, prehistory and 
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pure psycholog)' Part III contains a description ot Freuds mode ot life 
and a delineation by Jones of Freuds character and personality 

The publication of Freuds letters to Fliess in 1950 has provided a 
rich source of material for the study of the origins of psychoanalysis and 
of Freuds creative development It has already gnen rise to a number 
o£ studies and will no doubt continue to stimulate research for many 
years to come In his paper, Freud s ‘ The Oricins of Psychoanalysis," 
Erik H Erikson (77) reviews the book on the occasion of its appear 
ance in English translation and reveals the light cast by Freud's letters 
on the interrelationship of his times and motivations of his creativity, 
and the obstacles he had to overcome in making his discoveries 

Erikson points out that a correspondence like that between Freud 
and Fliess constitutes a traditional form of sublimated homosexuality 
It invites a mutually stimulated ‘correspondence transference' At 
the time this correspondence started, Freud had recently been married, 
was breaking with Breuer, and was challenging the danger of mvestigat 
ing sexuality He had just begun practice as a specialist and could fulfill 
neither the self image of an academic research worker nor of the physi 
cian who dedicates himself to ‘ the whole patient ' Like many other 
creative men, he needed a co conspirator to fortify himself against super 
ego guilt and social shame He required a new ideal, and he turned to 
Fliess as Jones observed, for sanction Probably this was the first trans 
ference in history which through its own discovery, led to therapeutic 
liquidation 

Freud constantly faced oedipal guilt and the sense of hybns — of 
challenging the gods A resultant depression led Fliess to treat him by 
prescribing smoking and by nasal cautery From this followed the first 
intensification of the transference in April 1894 The letters convey 
Freuds beginning awareness that the observers motives influence his 
awareness of the unconscious, and that such insights cannot be com 
municated without the ambivalent involvement of the communicators 
By the spring of 1895, Freud seemed to have regained full ego 
equilibrium, although he still spoke of the state of mild discomfort in 
which he worked best The smoking prohibition had been renounced 
the Irma dream and the role of wish fulfillment m dreams had been 
understood In the fall of 1895, the Project, The Psychology for Neurol 
ogists was written, to be almost immediately recanted However, in this 
essay appeared forerunners of concepts like ego organization, the struc 
tural approach the role of early object relations and morality, and 
problems of communication 

h is typical of creative men in new fields to carry over methods of 
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thc.r first identity as workers so nith Freud He constantly sliced 
[isjcltopsthologicai sections gradually establishing a geneue dimemioii 
Interest in fetal origins was replaced by interest in prehistory, the search 
lor lesions Isas replaced b) a searcfi for traumatic scenes the tracing of 
neural paths,,), by (he tracing of memories Emphasis on the seduction 
theory under the influence of Freuds father conflict (now greatly tn 
fluenccd by the illness and death of Ins /idler) led to stubborn efforts 
to pm the trauma of seduction on a scene of perverse seduction by the 
lather Despite this blind spot he discovered the erotogenic zones and 
the stages of libido Slots ly Freud realized the neurotic aspects of this 
theory, and, finally, in the fall of 1897, he recognized the father image as 
part of the universal oedipus complex His self analysis could break 
through to the mother image and he now became able to employ work 
methods fie had formerly rejected as feminine Probably the father 
conflict had been intensified not only by the usual taboos against filial 
death wishes, but also by an inaccessible element of mother fixation m 
the transference to Fhess The first signs of this appeared in the conflict 
about smoXtng Pla/nlj he saw the rehtions between resistance to ones 
unconscious and resistance to undemanding the patient 

Freud s letters shed light on the life cycle and its phasic pathology 
but they alio afford glimpses of ego changes in creative Jtaies There were 
frequent references to anxious and depressed states and to Freud s phobia 
None of these vs-erc ever truly incapacitating The railroad phobia was 
related to the loss of immigration of mother and hmderfrau, to seeing 
his mother m the nude and ultimately to fears of impoverishment by 
abandonment— all infantile sources but intensified by the life crisis of 
professional displacement Throughout, there was an exaggerated sense 
of the passage of time and fear of early death before the achievement of 
a lasting contribution as a thinker, sometimes expressed metaphorically 
as a fear of missing the train Toward the end of the correspondence the 
desire for next Easter in Rome emerged It was probably based on an 
identification with Moses and Hannibal with the homeless Jew, and 
probably also on the infantile wish to re-experience the wonder of the 
holiday of resurrection once imparted by his hmderfrau 

The break through that enabled Freud to pursue the symbolism of 
dreams also led to awareness that he roust go it alone Freud recognized 
Fhess s deep resistance to his discoveries as well as his own neurotic 
attachment to Fhess and his wish to prolong it As The Interpretation of 
Dreams progressed, the breach with Fhess widened Freud had to become 
his own father and as it were the father of a people of his own He 
had to take on himself a depressively resigned orientation like much 
older Jews who in a filial integrity crisis take the curse of their people 
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on themselves ■ L.ke a latter day Moses, he satd. "It will be fitting P™* 
ment for me that none of the unexplored regions of the mind in which 
1 have been the first mortal to set foot will ever bear my name or submit 

to my laws ’ . 

Enkson finds the English translation of the letters to be on the 
whole accurate It is at ns best in the impersonal scientific sections, m 
the more personal areas the translation fails to convey much of the color 
and shading of the warmth that existed between the two men 


As Freud s ideas began to gain recognition and attract adherents, the 
time became ripe for the establishment of an organization of psjcho 
analysis Shortly after the founding of the International Psycho-Analytical 
Association signs of growing dissension within the ranks began to mam 
Test themselves Before long, organized psychoanalysis was rocked by a 
number of schisms the first and most important being those involving 
Adler and Jung Paul Rom (233), in his paper, Adler's Relationship to 
Freud, reviews the clash between Adler and Freud on the basis of con 
temporary testimony This paper, which is a part of Rom’s book Alfred 
Adler, the rounder of the Scientific Knowledge of Man, is decidedly 
partial to Adler The relationship between Adler and Freud, their dis- 
cord and final breach are described in testimony by several contempo- 
raries Manes Sparber, one of the earliest followers of Adler, reports on 
Freuds unfriendliness toward Adler When Freud was ridiculed at the 
meeting of the Vienna Medical Society, Adler sided with him When, 
shortly thereafter, Adler took a patient to Freud for consultation, Freud 
contradicted his diagnosis but later had to change his opinion and said 
to Adler You are right, but I am greatly astonished that it is you 
who are right In Freud s discussion group and later in the Vienna 
Psychoanalytic Society, of which Adler was president for a time, Adler 
never shared Freuds view that the etiology of the neuroses could be 
explained by repression of libido When Adler presented his papers on 
organ inferiority he was ignored and when he criticized Freud s theory 
of sexuality Freud answered not objectively, but with personal attack, 
whereupon Adler left the group 

Hanns Sachs verified this sequence of events He wrote that Adler s 
resignation from the Psychoanalytic Society was a logical consequence of 
the fact that Adler denied the role of infantile sexuality, of repression, 
and of the unconscious Some other members followed Adler However, 
they shared not his ideas but his reproach against Freud of intoler 
ance ' 

Fritz Winds wrote about Adler's discussions with Freud as follows 
A fight was going on but it was not a striving for clarification, for it 
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J' a * that hls «**•» were thought out with finality It was a west 

ling for the courage to stand up for them since there was no doubt that 
this had to lead to a breach with a man like Freud whose equal one 
could not expect to find in life again 

\\ illielm Stekel reported how Adler first tried to adapt his ideas to 
Freuds theories and how Freud was interested in them and sought a 
compromise Stekel tried to mediate It should be tried to find a com 
mon denominator for the different theories and it would be ridiculous 
to believe that every divergence from Freud would represent a sort of 
rebellion Such attitude is incompatible with the idea of freedom of 
science However the majority led by Mix Steiner was against Adler 
whereupon he and eight of lus followers left the room 

Freud who at first gave Adler some recognition became increasingly 
negative especially to Adlers view of the will to power However at 
the Nuremberg Congress Adler was successful in opposing Freuds plan 
to make Carl G Jung the lifelong president of the psychoanalytic organ 
nation and to invest in him the authority to decide the acceptance and 
rejection of all psychoanalytic publications 

Rom quotes a protest by Adler that he was never a disciple of 
Freud that he always drew the line between individual psychology and 
psychoanalysis much more sharply than Freud and that over the sub 
sequent twenty five years his individual psychology had a definite influ 
ence upon the development of psychoanalysis 


Even more than the rift with Adler the defection of Jung caused 
Freud deep disappointment and regret Roberta Clark (51) in a paper 
entitled Ji/vg and Freud reviews the relationship between the tw'o men 
and presents a brief biography of Jung including some of his ideas on 
psychiatry and metaphysics 

Jung the son of a Protestant minister was born in kesswil Canton 
Thurgau Switzerland in 1875 Jungs grandfather and greatgrandfather 
were physicians and the young matt never considered the possibility of 
an, thing but medicine as a career He graduated from the University of 
Basel in 1900 and took postgraduate training in psychiatiy at the can 
tonal mental hospital and under Blculer in Buigholzl. From his student 
days on Jung had been interested in spiritualism and psychic research 
His first publication was entitled The Psychology and Pathology of So 
called Occult Phenomena Inspired by the Swiss psychologist Claparedr 
and his work on word association slud.es Jung applied this method to 
the unconscious He also linked word association to the piychogalvame 

teaCt As* early as 1902 Jung made reference m hts writings to some of 
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Freuds- work, e g , Studies m Hysteria and The Interpretation of Dreams 
Bv the following year, he was reading Freud's papers extensively n 
couraged by Bleuler, Jung began applying Freud's theories to his patients 
at Burgholzli In The Psychology of Dementia Praecox, which resulted 
from these studies, Jung pleaded for a ' fair hearing of Freud's ideas 
Jung met Freud in Vienna in 1907, and the two men were closely asso- 
ciated for five years During this period both men greatly respected each 
other 

Jung accompanied Freud to America and delivered lectures at Clark 
University on word association experiments and child psychiatry After 
returning from America, Jung became increasingly occupied with legends 
and myths Divergence from Freud's theories soon began to manifest 
itself In * Transformations and Symbols of the Libido/' Jung denied the 
primarily sexual origin of neurosis as follows "The sexual fantasies of 
the neurotic and the exquisite sexual language of dreams are regressive 
phenomena. The sexuality of the unconscious is merely a symbol 
a step forward to every goal of life but expressed in the unreal 
language of the unconscious ' In other writings appearing in 1913, Jung 
continued to express himself in the same vein 'There are no fixed 
symbolic meanings Every symbol has more than one meaning I can 
therefore not admit the correctness of exclusively sexual interpretation 
I have come to the conclusion that these religious and philosophical 
needs of the human must receive positive consideration at the hands 
of the analyst." 

Freud could not accept Jung's criticisms and innovations In 1914 he 
wrote ‘Jung’s modification has slackened the connection between the 
phenomena and the instinctual life” He denounced it as "so unin 
telligible, muddled and confused, that it is not easy to take any attitude 
toward it.’ Freud regarded * the previous theological history of so many 
Swiss workers as an explanation of their alleged obligation not to 
permit ethics and religion to be sexualized After the Munich Congress, 
Freud stated that he and Jung ‘took leave from one another without 
feeling the need to meet again' From then on Jung devoted himself 
to the task of elaborating his new psychology 


II STUDIES PERTAINING TO FREUD S WORK 

Freud arrived at psychoanalysis by way of neuropathology, hence his 
contributions to brain pathology have an important bearing on the 
origins of psychoanalysis But aside from their bearing on the develop- 
ment of psychoanalysts these contributions are relevant and significant 
in the present situation of cerebropathological research, as Paul Vocel 
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(278) shows m h.s study Sigmund Fmuds Contk.buxion to B*a.n 

PAT, Th°°theortes of Meynert and Wernicke from which Freud started 
were systems of protection and of association The cortex was considered 


is not so In the grey substance of the spna btlt not 

takes place so that a projection cou p ^ fiber tracts are in 

m U,e r“ ” hlCh " n0t Simply p3 ihe 

many places interrupted by gr y ^ £unctlona l influence upon the 

through as Meynert though reserve the idea of projection for 

conveyed impulses Freud P«JP« 1 lc of organization in the cortex 

the spinal cord and to call P f neuropathologists to accept 

representation It took severs d«ades tar. « f mm[aaBing organ 

Freuds view of the centra nerv<iu. y „ tmpIlficd h,s theory in 

instead of a projective , n« distribution picture of 

his studies of organic and hy P ^ j £rom lhc dieory of projection 

cerebral paralysis cannot be representation 

but only from the principle wtth die association 

In his study on aphasia o[ ,he assoaation function in 

theory Speech was considered a prom yp of a stallona ry anatomic 

the brain Freud ‘"^““^ of the order of function He unden i mod 

model the more fiex.ble view of » of duninB hed action of the 

paraphasia as a function. *»*“, ^ symptom is not only due 

sneech association apparatus in g n under die influence 

to o^mc lesion * — or dnmrbing affects The later 

of fatigue or distraction of att waJ here anticipated 

JuaX.mpor.ant View of ^^Jc^ that a highly organised 

Freud accepted Jacks™ ^ ^.megration undergoes a functional 

anuaratus in a state of P>*°»P development This explains why in 

recession .0 an nrl,CT ‘ te f acquisition eg a foreign language u 

aphasic disturbances a kw “ tong ue the same is true for the com 

nfiected sooner than the mo ^ ^ IO , h e elementary ones 

plicated speech view on the locahrat.on of consciousness 

Freud opposed Mcy 
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in the cortex Consciousness,' he wrote in 1888, 'whatever that may 
be is not connected with every function of the cortex and with any 
such function not always to the same degree, it is nothing that could 
be tied to a locality in the nervous system' Instead of animating 
anatomical structures as was done in the theories of projection an 
association, 1 e , of basing the study of psychology on anatomy, Freud 
preferred to separate the psychological from the anatomical and to main 
tain a flexible functional view This step was decisive for the develop 
ment of psychoanalysis 

The series of case histories which Freud published between 1905 
and 1918 possess considerable historical as well as clinical interest, be 
cause they illustrated Freud s method of therapy and also brought note 
worthy advances in psychoanalysis The Schreber case in particular con 
tinues to interest investigators Franz Baumeyer (20), in his paper The 
Schreber Case describes his examination of the original case records 
and other documentary material which give additional information about 
Schreber s memoirs and Freuds analysis of them (This is the German 
original of the paper mentioned in the Editor’s Note to the Schreber 
Case in the Standard Edition of Freuds Works, Vol XII, p 6, and pub- 
lished in English translation in the International Journal of Psycho 
Analysts, Vol XXXVII, p 61, 1956) 

In the State Hospital Amsdorf near Dresden, Baumeyer found the 
case records of the patient Schreber, partly in originals, partly m authen 
tic copies or abstracts There were records of Schreber’s first admission 
to the Leipzig Psychiatric Clinic, from December, 1884 to June, 1885, 
after the election campaign which had put such stress on Schreber and 
caused him to take large doses of morphine, chloral, and bromides He 
made two suicidal attempts in the clinic, was very hypochondriacal, and 
expected to die of heart failure Then follow the notes of the second 
admission to the same clinic from November, 1893 to June, 1894 Schreber 
v>as highly agitated believed he had been made insane, thought he had 
general paresis (like his brother who had committed suicide) He had 
'tsual auditory, and olfactory hallucinations, thought he was a young 
girl and feared sexual assaults He tried suicide by drowning in the 
bathtub demanded cyanide believed he had the plague and that he had 
been dead for a long time He was given heavy sedation When visited 
by his wife, he thought her to be unreal, as if returned from the grave 
He considered himself a woman, that his penis had been twisted off, and 
he feared being tortured to death He had religious delusions, heard 
God vampires, and devils speak to him wanted to become a Catholic to 
escape them heard sacred music and believed he was in another world 
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The notes of the state hospitals Sonnemtem (1894 1902) and Leipzig 
Dosen (1907 until fus death in 1911} describe him as agitated and noisy 
and as having many religious hallucinations and delusions The sun is a 
whore, God is a whore And he believed that he himself was a woman 
In letters he showed a 'conspicuous clarity and logic m det eloping his 
delusional system without any insight There is no mention of his 
book, except that a copy of it was attached to the case history 

From J902 to 1907 he lived with his mother According to a report 
from his sister, his external appearance was perfectly normal during this 
time He did some legal work, managed real estate placed chess How 
ever, the auditory hallucinations continued A relapse in 1907 necessitated 
rehospitaltzatton The contents of the notes that follow are essentially the 
same as the previous ones with however, progressive evidence of de 
tenoxation, especially in regard to the hypochondriacal ideas He died of 
pleurisy, coronary sclerosis and cerebral hemorrhages 

The record of Sonnenstem hospital includes letters from members 
of Schrebers family During leave from the hospital his sister wrote 
about his amicability and rich intelligence, but also mentioned his 
nervousness, which, however had existed since fits youth Schrebers 
wife as seen from her letters was an anxious and confused woman As 


a member of a theatrical famil) with no academic education she could 
not cope with the task imposed by being the wife of a highly gifted but 
psychotic man There was obvious marital incompatibility with frequent 
threats of divorce Among the letters there is none from Schrebers 
mother She never inquired at the hospital about her sons condition 
Interviews with surviving members of Schrebers family aided the 
reconstruction of the case history He had three psychotic phases (1) 
From December, 1884 to June, 1885, age 42 medical diagnosis hypo- 
chondriasis (2) November, 1893 to December, 1902, age 51 to 60 diag 
nosis dementia paranoides (3) November, 1907 to April 1911 age 65 


to 68, same diagnosis 

Freud was mainly interested in the second phase of Schreber s illness 
in which the homosexual tendencies were especially prominent The new 
data about Schrebers total life and case history give additional informa 
lion about his homosexuality The famous father suffered from com 
pulsion neurosis with homicidal impulses which were overcompensated 
by his medical and philanthropic activities This may explain Schreber s 
ambivalence toward his father, who must have strongly inhibited his 
son s aggressiveness The mother is described as moody and irritable, one 
sister as hysteric \oung Schreber was a gifted and excellent student kind 
personable, and moralistic. 

Additional information was found regarding situations of temptation 
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time of engagement and mamage (1878) to a woman Ut en ^ years to 
mn.or express his secret doubts about this marriage During the first 
illness he feared that his wife ssould be sent away and would neser 
return during the second illness he believed her dead (she sumved him 
by one year) His ambivalence toward her showed itself in all his psych 


phases . 

In 1884 he campaigned for election to the Reichstag and was 
feated Tor the son of a famous father, his ambition for public office 
and the stress of the campaign meant a burdensome situation of tempta 
tion and frustration The first illness followed The second illness was 
preceded by frustrated wishes for prestige He had just been appointe 
Senatsprasident, with a good opportunity for promotion to the highest 
judicial posts of the country and eventually the German Reich It seems 
he was ' wrecked by success Of great importance was the intense com 
petition with powerful father figures, which was reflected in the massive 
delusions of the second illness The third illness followed the death 
of his mother in 1907 and, immediately preceding the illness, a cerebral 
hemorrhage suffered by hts wife The man of sixty five, who had lost his 
position and was childless was reminded of his own death 

There is another remarkable coincidence The second illness was at 
its height in the fall of 1895, when Schreber was a little over fifty three 
}ears old As mentioned by Freud, it was at this time that the emascula 
tion fantasy became connected with the idea of the redemption of the 
world The emasculation, until then rejected as opposed to the order 
of the world, was now in accord with it This change occurred at the 
time when SchrebeT had reached exactly the age at which his father had 
died As the father-god had not punished him with death for his com 
petition with him, the son now surrendered to him in belated obedience 
The importance of the father's age is also illustrated by Schreber's idea 
that the world would last exactly 212 more years This is four times the 
life of his father 


III THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
PSYCHOANALYTIC SOCIETIES 

Organized psychoanalysis came into being half a century ago because 
Freuds discoveries were not accorded reasonable consideration m the 
official medical societies Robert Waelder (280), in a paper entitled 
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The Function and the Pitfalls of Psychoanalytic Societies inquires 
into the origin and development of psj choanal ) tic societies and the need 
for them in the light of the present status of psychoanaljsis 

When Freud first presented his discoveries to the psychiatric and 
medical profession, he found that the response \vas so highly emotional 
and irrational that he withdrew from acme participation in these organ 
nations Gradually, a number of students gathered around him, and the 
first informal psychoanalytic group was formed to discuss psychoanalytic 
data Psychoanalytic organizations thus came into existence because the 
conventional medical societies were so critical of baste analytic approaches 
that no progress in the new field could be made within their framework 
The early psychoanalytic groups consisted of individuals who shared 
some fundamental assumptions which were highly unpopular, and who 
joined together for mutual support in a threefold sense intellectual 
support and stimulation economic support, in the face of the general 
hostility of the medical profession, and moral support, to be better able 
to stand alone against the world 

The concept of basing the establishment of psychoanalytic societies 
on common doctrines rather than on similar scientific interests has been 


criticized by many as conducive to the establishment of a kind of re 
hgion Waelder counters this contention by pointing out tint it is 
entirely valid to expect members of a given society to accept certain basic 
principles, e g , the existence of the unconscious in the case of psycho 
analytic societies He points to great discoveries in mathematics and 
physics where certain unproved premises had to be accepted before 
progress could be made However, in these sciences the validity of these 
premises could be demonstrated relatively quickly, whereas the proofs 


of psychoanalytic hypotheses are much longer in coming 

There are those who feel (hat psychoanaljsis is so widely accepted 
now that there is no longer any necessity for the society of Freutfs time 
To this Waelder replies that the acceptance of psychoanalysis today is 
only an apparent one Actually, psychiatry accords tt scry limited accept 
ance, while medicine has barely permuted psychoanalysis to enter us 
chn.tal thinking Education either ignores It or uses .he analytic socibu 
Jury to support certain philosophies Social seen ce is hostile to anal, su 
art and literature reset hkew.se Only the real recognition of psjrho 
analysis svhtch comes from the patienis treated by means of u has assured 


" S ^Waelder lists lour justifications for the continued existence of psycho- 
4 Ih^who are toih’g to .he same held ( 5 , An analyst 
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v.orks alone and no one checks onhim, nor do« ^^ analysl 1S sub- 

l;^-“S~eT P n^ goaU and become 
a mere defender of its own institutional interests 


CONCLUSION 

The most noteworthy contribution to the history of psychoanalysis in 
1955 was the publication of the second solume of Jones’s biography o 
Ireud Although Jones was himself an acme partiapant in those strug 
gles which characterized the early development of psychoanalysis in t ie 
opinion of this writer he succeeds in depicting those personality ana 
ideological conflicts with objectivity and fairness 

Two other studies dealing with those schisms appeared this year 
One of them traces the relationship between Freud and Adler and blames 
Freuds ‘intolerance' for the nft between them, the other describes 
Jungs relationship with Freud and shows how the increasing divergence 
of Jungs ideas from those of Freud made a parting of the ways un 
avoidable 

Freud s letters to Fhess are a rich mine of source material for the 
investigation of the origins of psychoanalysis as well as of Freuds own 
development. Enkson scrutinizes the 'correspondence transference as it 
unfolds in these letters He analyzes the dynamic factors that led to the 
appearance of the transference, the functions it served, and its dissolu 
tion when the self analysis laid bare its determinants and made the 
dependency no longer necessary 

The connections between Freud s neurological researches and psycho- 
analysis continue to interest investigators Vogel, in a study of Freuds 
contributions to brain pathology, indicates that these contributions have 
a bearing on the on gins of psychoanalysis and are also relevant to cur 
rent cerebropathological research 

New facts concerning the subjects of Freuds case histories continue 
to be unearthed This year Baumeyer reported on his examination of the 
original case records and other documentary material which give addi 
tional information about Schreber and his memoirs 

Finally, among this years contributions, there is a study of the 
origin and development of psychoanalytic societies and the rationale 
for their continued existence 



Chapter II 
CRITIQUE 

LEO RANGELL, M D 


This chapter, as in previous years, brings together those essays which 
center around critique of psychoanalytic theory or practice The topics 
subjected to such critical evaluation or assessment vary from those of a 
general to those of quite a specific nature from the broad and basic 
theoretical concepts to some very discrete practical issues, from problems 
in applied psychoanalysis to certain disputes between authors on limned 
subjects of mutual concern and interest Of special interest is a book 
on the different schools of psychoanalytic thought and a series of panels 
held at the meetings of the American Psychoanalytic Association on 
theory and technique 

The studies to be surveyed here will accordingly be classified and 
w»ill be seen to fall into the following categories 

I Critique of General Theory 

II Critique of Specific Theoretical and Technical Problems 

III Critique of Clinical Problems 

IV Critique of Concepts in Applied Psychoanalysis 

V Critique of Specific Contributions 

I CRITIQUE OF GENERAL THEORY 

This section consists of four papers and two panel reports as well as 
a book This book is entitled Schools of Psxcho analytic Thought, by 
Ruth L Monroe (197) Demoted 10 a review of theory and practice, a is 
divided into five parts Part I consists of a survey of psychoanalytic 
thought and basic concepts of psychoanalysis An extensive review of 
freudian psychoanalytic theory and treatment follows The views of 
Adler, Horney, Fromm, and Sullivan and their comparison with the 
Freudian viewpoint are the subject of Part III Jung and Rank are dis 
cussed in Part IV, and in the final section the author recapitulates much 
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psychoanalysts as a research tool (!) psychoanalysts .asrrucrura.sc.rtce, 

(2) tt .S historical genettc, (5) it ts personal— a person « ‘he “ . T 
study (4) u is interpersonal particularly tts methods are a p i 
Interpersonal (5) u » a longterm process (6) tt ts chn.cal-has a thera 

’’"“stanton ventured the op.nton that while specrfic psychoanalytic ideas 
can be tested by experiment, and this is very worth while, it g 1 
probable that such experiments usually will involve ,he or 

psychoanalytic concepts into more operational, or more beha . 
more phystolog.cal ones if these concepts are valuable for «P e ™' ent ' 
in any of the usual senses, they are almost to that extent chang 
their meaning from the original psychoanalytic ones This by no mea 
implies that psychoanalytic concepts are not confirmable, but 
the effort to confirm by experiment is likely always to mean the e 
parture of part of the baby with part of the bath, in a most confusing 
way, if the purpose of the experiment is to confirm a specifically psyc to- 
analytic idea 

Stanton stressed the basic difficulty in formulating hypotheses, no 
in testing them, and illustrated the error in lifting concepts out of context 
or translating them because they have multiple roots and referents 
He expressed his interest in the contributions of formal logic, and also in 
Professor Woodger s analysis of the various levels of physical, biologica , 
psychological and social organization He quoted from Woodger to 
illustrate these levels in terms of the language employed by each 


first the language of the physical sciences which speaks exclu 
sisely of physical objects second the language of sensible objects 
The statement that this yellow sensible object is more orange than 
that one would be an example of a statement belonging to this 
language Third we ha\e the person language, to which such state 
ments as Tom loves Mary, Tom is trying to remember his tele 
phone number, belong Fourth the community language By v/ay 
of example I may quote the opening paragraph of Tolstoys Anna 
Karentna All happy families resemble one another Each unhappy 
family is unhappy in its own way That is a possible zero-level state 
ment m the theory of families or medical psychology To this of 
course belong statements in the theory of government and of law 
Most of the statements m our daily newspapers belong to person 
language or to community language or to both 


He expressed the interesting opinion that there is no good transla 
non between these levels at present and that there is a much greater 
distance between these levels than we realize or admit 

Robert Waelder s presentation was devoted to the differences be 
tween psychoanalysis and physics as sciences In physics the dogma that 
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the future is completely determined by the present is useful because the 
total body under consideration is very large in relation to the ele 
mentary particles and therefore the calculus of probabilities works The 
physicist cannot tell much about the individual particle, yet that is what 
" e want to hnow For example, we do know with high certainty the 
life expectancy of a million men, but we do not know the expectancy 
of any single man Physics also has the advantage that it does not deal 
with a body under natural conditions but only under the so called 
pure conditions of an artificial laboratory experiment in which all 
variables are controlled, but psychiatry must deal with natural phe 
nomena 

Experiment as a criterion of science is valid if experiment is pos 
sible, but one cannot always set up a stable sy stem with only one mampu 
lable parameter There are limits imposed by sire, as in astronomy 
limits imposed by complexity, as in the human body limits imposed by 
morality, as m epidemic diseases, and the limits in all historical re 
search Perhaps history is no science yet life would be impossible if we 
did not Tely upon past data for guidance in daily living 

The limited ability to use experiment is a serious handicap, but this 
is largely compensated for by the enormous advantages of introspection 
as a source of knowledge This idea was supported later by Alexander 
It is characteristic for psychoanalysis to shift back and forth between 
introspection and behavioristic observation and to check these two kinds 
of data against each other 

Hypotheses about the individual patient made from observations 
can be revised constantly with fresh observations More general hy 
potheses, meant to apply to whole classes of people or to all human 
beings are derived from the first type of hypotheses and need a dif 
ferent type of verification The fact that there are failures m prediction 
may not be the fault of the method but of the analyst who is in error, 
often from very limited material in insufficient cases 

AVaelder agreed with Sydney G Margolin that there is a need for 
allied disciplines in the investigation of new problems in psychosomatic 
medicine or similar new fields In reply to Franz Alexander s criticism 
that predictions are not criteria, Waelder stated that this is true in a 
limited sense, and pointed out that a psychoanalyst is even in the unusual 
position of being able to make his predictions come true, somewhat as 
an authoritarian state can do so Bur the proposition is not entirely 
true for if we have more than a few predictions from a false theory, its 
falsity becomes apparent Waelder also took issue with Alexanders as 
sumption that common sense knowledge of others stems from self-ob- 
servation, because Waelder believes that the infant in the first year shows 
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in its reactions ' insight into the object (mother) before n has insight 

about itself , f 

David Shadow defended the usefulness of the naturalistic method or 
investigation, stating that in many areas the data available for valida 
non are not adequate or satisfactory Ideally we want all data, but prac 
tically vse must select with the hope that there will be minimal distor 
tion and segmentahzation and that there will be overlapping with pos- 
sibilities for generalizations Setting up his research project, he will 
obtain sound movies under the best technical conditions, even though 
imperfect, and try to get data on (1) the patient, (2) the observer, (3) the 
technique, and (4) the milieu, during (a) the pretherapeutic phase, (b) 
therapy, and (c) posttherapy on a long term case since short term cases 
will not give enough stable data Shakow mentioned some of the obvious 
difficulties including the consent of the patient and the serious ethical 
problems inherent in the invasion of privacy The limitations of the 
therapist as an accurate reporter preclude dependence upon his reports 
although his records, made in the hour directly after a therapeutic ses- 
sion, including his hunches and subjective impressions, are an important 
part of the total data The doctor patient relationship is a unit under 
investigation and the therapist therefore cannot function as a primary 
investigator With sound movies it wall be possible to get as many experts 
as is deemed desirable to view repeatedly the material and study the 
complex communication processes including the nonverbal Then prob- 
lems of decision making, tests of prediction, independent checking of 
data, intuition or reaction to minimal cues can be taken up 

In Attempt to Delineate the Most Important Conceptions of 
C G Juno from Those of Freud, Jolande Jacobi (139) surveys the 
most important differences between the ideas of Jung and Freud, as 
seen from the Jungian standpoint. The author, a disciple of Jung, refers 
first to the ‘ structural psychic differences in the personalities” of Jung 
and Freud, from which a clearer understanding of their doctrines can be 
gamed. Jung being nineteen years Freuds junior, the spirit of their 
tunes, their origins temperaments, and educations were very differ en t- 
Freud started from neurology and arrived at his depth psychology over 
the association psychology of Hume and the psychiatric use of hypnosis 
and suggestion Jung, who was just twenty and had started medical 
school when the Studies m Hysteria were published, had made a thor 
ough study of such philosophers as Nietzsche, Schopenhauer, Kant, Cams, 
von Hartmann, and others, whose influences permeated his whole work 
later 
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While Freud ncser relinquished his position in biology and ihe 
natural sciences Jung who early planned 10 deaotc himself lo biology 
and paleontology was led by h.s later interest in die history ot religion 
and philosophy lo deselop his doctrines in both directions that of naiu 
ral science and philosophy By this Jacobi feels he did more justice to 
die essence ot the psyche avh.ch he studied m , « '™ n r 'S h “ 
jicndent ot physiological and biological processes though he did no. 
deny the interactions between psyche and soma Jung came P * 
cluatry through the recognition that here medicine and hislonca! ph 
Iosophy lute a common ground The problem of causality and acau 
a ny aroused h,s particular .meres, and Ins leading principle is the 
0 tu. mu l.fa«d P aspect ot psychic hfe Since most peopht owe,. 
seeL that which is explainable from one cause they a « more a, mc«d 

which arc not considered derivatives aspect while for Jung 

"* — •> * 

-si'—” arc*— r" 

basic psychic structure racia y cam parable to magnetic fields and 
includes the archetypes which are P products ot reprcs 

nuclei ot power in die J^T.he collecuve psyche When 

sion but inherent and 3re , nv( , st ed wnh the contents ot mdi 

penetrating to consciousness «T rf jm# tfie personal unconscious 

yidual expenence and P „f ontogenetic contenls and ot the 

Jung does not deny the >mp certain cases though not 

llteMslory ot the c°“« to phylogenet.e data Freud 

always he finds it indispcnsa nhv j ocen euc inheritance but con 

“aiso^ogmred the £!£. to phylogenesis £ « 

sidered it methodologically are exhausted Twenty 

msmrnm 
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Another important diHerence, according to Jacobi, is in the con 
cept of the symbol While to Freud the symbol has a concrete, tangible, 
and translatable" content, related mostly to sexuality, to Jung the sym 
bol has a transcendental function It unifies the conscious and the un 
conscious, the rational and the irrational, and thus has a reparative 
(ganzmachende) and healing posser which counteracts the tendency in- 
ward splitting ( Spaltungllcndenz ) structurally inherent in the psyche 
While Freud sees all healing of psychic disturbances by means of making 
conscious reining, and integrating repressed personal experiences, 
Jungs efforts are directed tossard placing the indtsidual in the posser 
of the superpersonal among his fellosv men as ssell as ssithin the uni 
terse He does, honeser, follow Freud with regard to the necessity of 
making the unconscious conscious 

Jungs ideas of the totality of the psyche ( Ganzheit der Psyche) 
were conceded long before he met Freud The concept of types, Jacobi 
states was Jung’s original idea, as were the use of the association ex 
periment, the psychological content of schizophrenia, and particularly 
the philosophical principle of the positive relationship of the mdi 
vidual 10 the superpersonal and the irrational Another important dif 
ference is to be found in the concept of conscience, which for Jung is 
archety pically conditioned and is independent of influences from the 
environment 

In the next paper, Freed and Horney on Anxiety and NEintosts, 
M Barua (17), differentiates the Freudian concept of anxiety from that 
of Homey and the other ‘culturally oriented analysts" He then at 
tempts to demonstrate how these theoretical differences are reflected in 
the technical handling of a case of phobia, and Anally concludes that 
Homey's ‘ theories and technique are more effective than the orthodox 
Freudian approach to the problem of neurosis ” 

The author acknowledges that Freud did not overlook the im 
portance of environmental influences in the development of anxiety, 
but nevertheless ‘with his usual consistency related anxiety to the in 
stmctual sources' The culturally oriented analysts, on the other hand, 
such as Fromm, Homey, and Sullivan, feel that the “inner impulses’ 
are created by cultural pressures which produce * in the child strong 
hostility and resentment in reaction to frustrations of his potentialities, 
either instinctual or otherwise Because of dependency needs, the child 
has to repress these resentments, and it is because of this ensuing con 
flict that the earliest pattern of anxiety is produced m the child 

Barua then sketches the case of a ten year-old boy who came to 
analvsis primarilv because of a fear of being kidnaped The only son in 
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t hrge family his freedom had been curmled to the point where it was 
dtfricult for lum to make decisions even in trifling matters. He was over 
compliant afraid of aggression extremely inhibited sexually and had a 
strong urge to appear perfect superior and powerful An orthodox psy 
choanal)St the author states would explain the patients anxieties by 
relating them to instinctual sources the emphasis being directed toward 
the boy s unresolved oedipus complex The fear of being kidnaped 
would be interpreted as the mimlestatton of his unconscious fear of the 
hostile and rival father which possibly was due to his repressed passive 
homosexual or feminine desires The boys rigid sexual standards 
would be related to the dictates of a harsh superego The striving for 
power would be regarded as the outcome of aim inhibited sadism or a 
defense against repressed homosexuality The aim of therapy it would 
follow would be to help the patient achieve mastery over his instincts 
A culturally oriented anal>st however the author points out would 
focus chiefly on the neurotic character structure and the disturbances in 
human relationships The relevant factors in the production of the 
neurosis would be all the adverse influences which made the child fear 


helplessness and which make him conceive of the world as potentially 
menacing The development of anxiety would be seen not as the ex 
pression of the egos fear of being overwhelmed by instinctual drives or 
of being punished by a h)pothetical superego but rather as the failure 
of specific safety devices which had been erected against external dangers 
The culturally oriented anal)st would thus point out to the patient 
that lus anxiety resulted from being caught up in his conflicting charac 
ter trends and would stress the boys compulsive need to be loved The 
fear of kidnaping would be explained as one of many possible ex 
pressions of his fear of isolation A good deal of attention would be 
focused on the patients moving toward others us genesis us main 
tenance and us consequences At the same time it would be necessary to 
deal with his tendency to move against people which is related to his 
wish to appear powerful The chief therapeutic task would involve ihe 
demonstration of this basic conflict between moving toward and 


moving against others and it would be necessary for the patient to 
see how these contradictory trends arose not just for the sake of satis- 
faction or pleasure but as reassurance against his basic anxiety As 
the patient becomes aware or these trends and the factors which made 
them necessary the anxiety can be sufficiently decreased so that he can 
dispense with the neurotic character traits 

On the basis of such clinical experience Barua feels that the applica 
non of Horneys theoretical concepts produces more effective thera 
peutic results than does the classical Freudian approach 
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Thomas S Szasz (274), Milting on ExTzopy, Organization am> the 
Pmoeixm or TOE Economy of Human Reuationshik, takes mue with 
the concept b) which psychological processes are modeled alter physical 
ones — specifically, how psychoanalytic theory is influenced by the physi 
cal concept of entropy Such a formulation, based on the physical process, 
is misleading and detracts from a proper appreciation of the complexity 
of object relationships and of interpersonal reactions In the latter, far 
more is involved than a oneway exchange of giving and receiving; and 
a careful assessment is required of the need satisfactions of both par- 
ticipants, and at all levels A detailed clinical example is furnished 
through the case of a medical student, and his various complex inter 
actions with the many layered giving forces, teachers, school, institutions, 
laboratory facilities, etc This paper is reported m detail in Chapter III 


In The Principle of Security, Fernand Lechat (164) writes about 
the pervasiveness of insecurity in human life, and subjects this concept 
to a detailed consideration from its social, interpersonal, and somatic 
aspects He attempts to differentiate primarily insecurity from anxiety, 
with which it is often confused, and, in the opinion of the writer of 
this Chapter, he connotes as ' insecurity''’ what we ordinarily think of 
as "signal anxiety ” After considering the term ' insecurity’ in connec 
non with a multitude of developmental and other psychological factors, 
the author surveys almost the whole field of neurosogenesis from the 
standpoint of this term With these descriptions a number of critiques 
of existing classical Freudian theory emerge, such as on the nature and 
role of the sup**rego, the nature of the instincts, the role of the mother, 
and others This paper is reviewed in greater detail in Chapter III. 

The final contribution in this section is the report of a Panel, 
Validation of Psychoanalytic Techniques (216), which was presented 
at ihe meeting of the American Psychoanalytic Association. The panel 
was opened by a presentation on "The Validation of Psychoanalytic 
Interpretations by Charles Brenner The essence of his presentation was 
as follows The analyst forms a conjecture about his patient, presents 
this conjecture to the patient as an interpretation at the technically 
appropriate time, and looks for either confirmation or refutation of has 
interpretation , n the patients response The analyst’s conjecture is usu 
ally formed in an intuitive way, but the steps should be retraceable con- 
cerns!) The acid test of a conjecture comes after it has been offered to 
the patient as an interpretation, and is furnished by the response of the 
pauent. In general the response to a correct interpretation is a lessening 
of the ego s fear of the id, a relaxation of the ego’s defenses, and the 
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emergence of a derivative of the id impulse that was being defended 
against Such a response is considered to be confirmatorj of an interpreta 
non The response may be immediate or delayed ft may be divided 
into a subjective and an objective part The former is what the patient 
reports the latter is what we can observe Typical confirmatory re 
sponses would include (I) diminution of anxiety (2) symptomatic 1 m 
provement or its opposite m a case where there was a predominant need 
to suffer (3) a confirmatory memory, fantasy dream or other verbal asso 
ciation or a confirmatory gesture all with or without an appropriate 
emotional experience (4) a feeling of surprise recognition or that 
dicks on the part of the pattern (5) sudden laughter Other types of 
confirmatory evidence which are not dependent on a lessening of the 
egos fear of the id are (I) repetition of what was interpreted (2) con 
firmation of a reconstruction from an external source (3) ability of a 
reconstruction to enable the analyst to fit together all the facts of the 
patient s life and neurosis which would otherwise be like the jumbled 
pieces of an unassembled jigsaw puzzle In general confirmatory evi 
dence of the objective type j e what can be observed would seem to be 
more convincing than evidence which is purely subjective le what the 
patient reports Often enough of course the two are intermingled It 
does not seem possible at present to establish unequivocal norms for 
what we might call adequate verification 

When one approaches the problem of the validation of psycho 
inalytic interpretations one must do so from within the framework of 
psychoanalytic theory Cert3m hypotheses must be accepted as valid 
that is as adequately established by scientific observations before one 
can even attempt to evaluate the correctness of interpretations These 
hypotheses include psychic determinism the existence of unconscious 
mental processes the characteristics of the operation of the primary 
process including symbolism the separation of the functions of the 
mind into ego superego and id and in particular the concept of con 
flict between the impulses of the rd and the defenses of the ego in con 
junction with the superego as well as the relation of such conflicts to 


anxiety 

Rudolf Ekstein in accord with a published remark of Rubies 
agreed that the validation ot interpretations is the critical test of the 
validity of psychoanalytic theory but that at the same time interpreta 
non is the most vulnerable element m psychoanalysts Ekstcm had no 
disagreement to find with Brenners presentation but suggested that the 
problem of interpretation be considered from mo aspects (I) its d, 
nainic and genetic explanatory aspect (2) tts effect as a technical pro 
CKhit* or technical intervention These two types of interpretation he 
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felt, were not necessarily identical Correct explanations do not cure, 
and correct interpretations do not necessarily describe the decisive e 
termmanis of an illness. Different technical approaches, he pointed out, 
ma\ lead to the same therapeutic result The validation of a correct 
explanatory interpretation lies m the past (such as a confirmation, from 
some external source, of a genetic reconstruction), while the validation 
of an interpretative technique lies in the future (i e., in its ability to 
predict how the patient will respond) 

Eugene Pumpian Mindlin pointed out that the basic problem of 
interpretation is the validation of the translation of the pnmarv into 
the secondary process This problem may be broken down into two as- 
pects The first deals with the external validation of the primary process 
in which the evidence required is on an experimental level. The second 
aspect deals with the problem of internal validation Here the evidence 
required is on a clinical level first, external evidence, adduced from the 
response of the patient, and second, internal evidence, which may be 
characterized as the Gestalt character of interpretauons, a term used by 
Bemfeld. An example of this was a case ated bv Fritz Schmid!, from 
Freuds Introductory Lectures, in which the compulsive niual of a 
voman was almost an exact replica of her impotent husband s behavior 
on their wedding night. The exact correspondence of these two Gestalten 
justified Freuds interpretation of her behavior without drawing on anv 
other psychoanalytic premises than psychic determinism and the exist 
ence of the unconscious Another factor with which we have to deal, 
Mjndlm Mid, is that of the level of abstraction at vhich the particular 
interference operates — ie, how many hypotheses are assumed or un 
plied in the interpretation The more assumptions or hypotheses are 
implied the more difficult is their verification 

It is also important Mindlm continued, to consider the frame of 
reference in which a specific clinical mterpretauon occurs, i.e., the op- 
erational field in which the therapist is moving at the time of the m 
terpreiation They* frames of reference may Vy* (1) genetic, (2) dynamic, 
(S) current (that ls concerned with the current conflict situation) and 
(-») therapy -centered (that is concerned with transference material) De 
pending upon the frame of reference of the therapist at the time an 
interpretation is given the content of the interpretation will varv If the 
frame of reference, the clinical material and the level of abstraction can 
be clearly stated other observers may able more accurately to validate 
a *p»-cific interpretation 

F malls, Mindlm raised a question about the basic hypotheses v.bjcb 
h rennet suggested on- must accept Wore one can esen attempt to esalu 
ate the conmnat of an mterpretauon Mindlin suggested that only the 
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first three ot Drenners assumptions were really primary to a psycho- 
analytic point of nets 

The next three papers dealt with a project for testing psycho- 
analytic formulations which has been in progress for the past four years 
at the Institute for Psychoanalysis in Chicago This study was designed 
,o study Franz Alexander s specificity theory which states thatthere are 
different specific psychoclynatnie patterns of conflict characteristic f 
each of seten psychosomatic diseases-ulcer colitis asthma neuroderma 

patient selected for study has only one ^ ^ of , he 

^e” r T.f.nt" which^r^ recorded use Deutschs associative 

method augmented a. the end by %£****£ Xina.e all med, 
After typing the material care y ^ matcnal and , m ies 
cal cues Each analyst in the group nts personality dynamics 

out a documented reconstruction P psychosomatic 

and of the dynamics of .he onset si.ua « out its 

diagnosis The group now attempts th « hI IO bt unanimous 

areas ot agreement and divergence I Hy ^ ^ 8, ract|Ca]|y lh „ usu 

agreement on one formulation encouniered here is not the 

ally does not happen The mai n con fl Ict patterns but rather 

ability of each analyst to recognize ^ [ashlo „ ^ h „ colleagues 

his ability to weigh the P>“ ure h , im , rum t„t of validation is the 

As Renneker pointed out Ihe act ^ ^ e , er y analyst differs 

analyst This compheatB valid^^ ^ and each one tends to 
from every other one in P ertnt ly depending on his own per 
weigh the clinical data somewhat « ^ thls „ ,he important 

sonal background or «P erien valuable check against such varia 

point — the group is found 10 be a most ^ analyst The group 

tions or unresolved blind spot ■" ,„d.v.dual dynamic vana 

he concluded provides an ideal in c Drre c.ly weigh or block 

tions in the analyst which miEh.mhiTWU^.n . ^ hypo.he,.. being 

out essential dynamic 
‘“'test. Franz Alexander 

with four variables (!) b£ o[ psychological nature an w I 

tern — which is assumed no. 
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indispensable for the development of a particular disease; (2) the emo- 
tional patterns centering around a focal conflict situation; (3) the onset 
situation, i.e., the psychological state at the onset; (1) the organic 

disease. . . 

“Of these variables” said Alexander, “the X factor is in a sense kept 
constant because only cases are selected who suffer from one of the seven 
diseases. Since it is assumed that such an organic predisposing factor is 
always present in patients suffering from the seven conditions under 
study, this variable does not further concern us. Our diagnosis is based 
on an assumed correlation between the disease in question and the 
specific emotional pattern and the onset situation. . . . The diagnosis is 
made on the assumption that in the presence of the X factor, a patient 
with a certain typical central emotional pattern in a life situation which 
mobilizes the central conflict or one of its derivatives develops a specific 
disease. The latter can be diagnosed psychodynamically on account of a 
constant coincidence of the three factors, specific for each disease. If we 
can diagnose the disease alone on the basis of psych odynamic recon- 
structions which are derived from biographical material and the pre- 
senting transference attitude, the validity of the postulated correlation 
is established. Essentially in this validation procedure we arc using one 
of the well-established techniques of validation in natural sciences, 
namely, checking a new, still unestablished method against an inde- 
pendent and already established method. ... If by psychodynarnic 
formulation peptic ulcer is correctly diagnosed — an ulcer which has been 
established by X-ray — this serves as a check of the validity of this psycho- 
dynamic formulation which was the basis of the diagnosis without the 
knowledge of X-ray findings or any organic data. Our study operates 
with still another principle of validation which consists in what vve call 
consensus. Eight trained observers are exposed to the same material; each 
makes independently a psychodynarnic formulation and then compares 
it with the other members' formulations." 

Thomas M. French then presented a paper on “The Problem of 
Consensus/ and pointed out some of the difficulties involved: “To evalu- 
ate the results of this experiment,” said French, “we must distinguish 
carefully between two steps in our procedure. Starting with the data of 
the reported interview with the patient, we must in each case first make 
a psychodynarnic formulation of this particular case; and then, as our 
second step, we compare this formulation of the particular case with our 
more general formulations of the constellations characteristic of particu- 
lar somatic diseases. This distinction between the two successive steps 
of our experiment should now help us to face frankly our most im- 
portant difficulty in this project. In this project we are not checking our 
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general (onnnbuons against directly observed data we are testing one 
kind of formulation against another Consequently if »t male an error 
diagnosis the error may be et.denee etther that our formulation of 
the particular case ts incorrect or that one or more of our general formu 
boons about parttcular somatic diseases is incorrect or that both are 
incorrect Hot, ever our experiment is so designed as to gtte us one clue 
to help us decide sthere our errors lie Our formulations of parttcular 
cases are made not by one interpreter but by a team of seven psycho- 
analysts each of svhom first makes an independent formulation which 
is dien later discussed with the group This P-ocedure et l ent y g.t 
us a died on the reliability of our formulations of particular cases 
our imerpremc procedure .1 reliable we should a„ »™e mdependent.y 
at the same psychodynamic formulation of each panic, lar 

The results of this first check hate been disappointing Only rarely 
do all agree in our fust independent 

able to come to a fairly good consensus aft P ^ ^ of the dls 

of our formulations but more o en formulation or about 

cm, ion „e are not in agreement ether about the tamu.at, = 

the diagnosis based upon it T us ■ J' . t0 0U r group Psycho- 

aboul our formulations is one that ,s p , m the same con 

analyttc n.terpre.auon .. not a P roc ^ ,“ t “ e same data Tins 

elusions when applied by dlflerentpsy ^ „ to all who hope 

,s a fact that should be a matter ot tentthc procedure 

to see psychoaoalyttc ,n " r P r " abou t our interpretations prac 

Our inability to amse at a c ° me as a trustworthy scien 

tically invalidates psychoanalytic in P c%en have come to the 

ttfic procedure Indeed some psy M1<m „ an mtuttne art whose 
conclusion that psychoanalytic i P inrer preterJ capacity for psy 
rel.ab.hty depend, only on the particular P 

chological insight , ln terpretation could be 

Never dieless said French he s “ .“dnuoue. could be further 
made a valid scientific P roc ' dur ',‘ . h e slated that we should tram 
sharpened and refined It is esse mlerpretauon lhat is ob 

ourselves in an approach .0 3 

lecttsely critical as well as . , n d ourselses of emotional 

it seems to be assumed that if ' , Vema‘!id n *e n meanmg of our patients 
bias we would automatically u " dt s or therapists unconscious 

beha, lor and associations that Uw 0 [ his patient 11 is evident 

should unerringly teat . the 

this impliat assumptton « “ s unconscious insight Our my 
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plemented and couec.ed by disciplined habits oi abU 
interpretive hypotheses." French conch, dcd by emphasizing the impor 
lance oi further, eflorLs at achieving group consensus oi intopreWiom 
as a way of developing such habits. He pointed out, however, that much 
depends on the manner in which such group discussions are conducted 
it they are to accomplish their purpose. 

To Judd Marmor it seemed that the panel dealt as much w»in the 
Technique of Validation as it did with the Validation of Technique. 
One point seemed conspicuous by its absence, namely, the question o 
hois- to evaluate the basic data of psychoanalysis. For psychoanalysts do 
not merely differ in their “conjectures" concerning their data; different 
psychoanalysts obtain different kinds of data from their patients. It ias 
been observed in the physical sciences that different techniques of ob- 
servation (e.g., ultraviolet light vs. infrared light) not only Tesult in 
different observational data, but often actually have a dynamic effect 
upon the material being observed. How much truer is this in psycho- 
analysis where the nature of what is observed in the patient is continu- 
ously affected and influenced from the very first comment the analyst 
makes. Other dements which influence the data are the still largely 
unexplored factors which impel certain patients to choose certain ana- 
lysts. Surely it is not accidental that analysts of different schools of 
thought invariably come up with data in their patients which support 
their particular theoretical frame of reference. One of the most important 
scientific tasks facing psychoanalysis today is that of attempting to find 
the common denominators that underly the varying data and the thera- 
jxrutic successes of these different schools of thought. 


II. CRITIQUE OF SPECIFIC THEORETICAL AND 
TECHNICAL PROBLEMS 

The papers grouped together in this section either criticize or sug- 
gest amendments to some basic segments of psychoanalysis, namely, the 
libido theory, the theory of the ego, the structure of the superego, the 
theory of anxiety, and the nature of transference. 

A Pawl on Re-evaluation oi the Libido Theory (212), held at 
the meeting of the American Psychoanalytic Association, was chaired 
by Robert Waelder who attempted to break down the libido theory into 
its component parts, and to indicate their relation to some other areas 
of psychoanalytic theory. 
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Basic theoretic concepts inherent tn the libido theory 

J Necessity of the theory as a prolegomenon to metapsychologv 
£ Necessitj of the theorj as an operational concept 
S Qualitative aspects 

a relation to physical and chemical energy 
b relation to biologic processes and needs 
C relation to a genera) theory of instincts 
d relation to a general theory of psychic function 

(1) genetic aspects phylogenesis ontogenesis stages of 
development 

(2} role of libido in ego development and ego functions 
adaptation integration character formation molding 
of drives bj ego 

(5) nosology substitution and changes in drives symptom 
formation role tn neurosis and psychosis 

4 Quantitative aspects 

a relation to tension and discharge phenomena 
b relation to symptom formation 
c relation to ego functions etc [as under 3 d (2)] 

5 Concept of aim or goal 
a object of drives 

b hierarchical integration of drives into goal-directed be 
havior 

6 Cultural aspects 

a molding of drives via external structures (role of ego as 
above) 

b interaction of institutionalized patterns of behavior and 
libido 

7 Concepts of therapy and libido theory 

In the first paper presented Thomas Af French discussed the libido 
theory m relation to the integrative function He distinguished between 
Freuds expanded concept of sexuality which is based directly on em 
pineal fact and the libido theory proper which is Freud s concept that 
all sexual urges are manifestations of a single displaceable psychosexuaJ 
energy French raised the question whether this notion of a single psy 
chosexual energy required any expansion or revision in order to bring 
it into relation with what we know about the integrative functions The 
theory of a single psychosexual energy is based on the clinical observa 
non that if one kind of sexual urge is inhibited some other kind of 
sexual urge or perhaps a psychoneurotic symptom is likely to be sub 
stunted for it Freud explains the genesis of both perversions and psy 
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choneurotic symptoms by comparing them to collateral branches that 
fill up when the mam river bed is shifted as a result of repression 

The phenomena of sublimation most directly confront us with the 
question of how the libido theory is related to our understanding of the 
integrative functions For example, when a man enjoys cooking, he may 
be giving sublimated outlet to oral-erotic cravings, but if he is employed 
as a cook, he may also be cooking m order to earn a living To under 
stand the sublimation of erotic urges it is necessary to postulate two 
kinds of interacting motives that must be integrated with each other 
The erotic activity is one that is enjoyed for its own sake, but in sub 
limated behavior such erotic activity must be subordinated to an ulterior 
purpose French raised the question whether the notion of a displaceable 
psychosexual energy could account adequately for such subordination of 
erotically enjoyed activities to purposes based on other kinds of needs 
He concluded that the notion of simple displacement of libido could 
account for some of the simplest substitution mechanisms that are in 
volved in the genesis of some sexual perversions and some neurotic 
symptoms but that m order to account for the sublimation of erotic 
urges in purposive behavior or for many of the complex substitution 
mechanisms that we encounter clinically, it is necessary to postulate the 
transmission of pressures from other goals through more or less complex 
cognitive structures to the organs whose functional activity is required 
Robert Waelder reviewed the historical role of the libido theory in 
regard to nosology Freud first advanced the libido theory of the neu 
roses 1 e , the proposition that psychoneuroses are due to conflicts over 
sexual drives This concept is still fundamental in psychoanalytic theory 
Later writings of Freud raised the question as to the pathogenetic poten 
tial of the destructive instinct French's paper, Waelder pointed out, 
dealt with a different problem, 1 e , a distinction between sexual behavior, 
wAwprevtd as p\ay and enjoyable only for itself, and purposeful be 
havior integrated via ego mechanisms Abram Kardiner likewise stated 
that the libido theory was originally one proposed to chart vicissitudes 
of behavior, but that French’s thesis replaced a chemical theory with a 
theory of play The moot question is whether the libido theory in any 
form and per se can predetermine rhe course of phylogenetic develop- 
ment 

Most of the discussion of French s paper sought to clarify to what 
aspects of psychic function the libido theory actually had direct rela 
lion David Rapaport quoting from the Three Contributions, showed 
that Freud s concept of libido was essentially a qualitative one while 
trench dealt in his paper mostly with transformations, Rapaport em 
phasizcti that the libido theory was not supposed to account for all 
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transformations and certainly not for goal directed behavior substitu 
tions are not as simple as French held actually vicissitudes are more 
complicated Moreover and despite these considerations goal dirccied 
studies do not have to get rid of the libido theory but can use it Rapa 
port stated finally that the question of the overdetermination of multiple 
functions especially the synthetic function is ignored by French in his 
studies on integrated behavior 

Quite a few references were made to the effect that the salient part 
of the libido theory was its quantitative aspect especially 
phenomena were explicable in these terms Lawrence s *» b “ * 

paper entitled Modem Concepts of Energy Exchange in the Centra 
Sous System in Relation to the Libido Theory J»* th s 

assumption because ,t is based on an unconscious use of a worl pro 
ducine machine as a model for the central nervous system and the psy 

; h omt?d p r^ 

centra, nervous system is "re.esant ,o the 

the electronic computer in certain features . exces s of the 

libido theory re in _both the energy 'ou P ^ ond commumca t,ng 
input Both are information ga g which act as triggers 

dev.ee, set .r. mM,on by^odedj^a|Sjjrn^^) ^ ^ ^ m , nuM , 
ant! not as fuel The energy p motion both 

iron of .he energy or d.verled Therefore as 

madnnes tend lo keep goi g PP [ energ y are more relevant lo 

sumptions as to variations in q h to t heir initiation or 

the interruption or alteration of circuits 

maintenance ™„ralinn£ attitudes lhal have crept 

Kubie then cr.t.cued certain ™ ^ ^ ^ mcomct „„ 

into our concepts and terms ^ te „ dcncy ,, expressed I in the 

ot the assumption of < l uan ' 1 ( ty b h t0 variations of effort and leads 

attribution of variations of behavior^ ^ ,„ y sluggish etc 

to such expressions as try I qliasl -explanatory concepts bke 
which have been 't, “"nvestmenu Kub.e did no. men 

charges carhexes and 1 ^ ^ ^ uje of Iemls I,te weak 

, here such similar lend '" , h has crl t,c.ied on similar grounds 
errvo etc which he ^ of l.b.dinal 


ego strong superego 


on oilier occasions Such epuheh i^glTro support an ancient my 
Z hexes and bn « Sen and' parenu pr^»«» 
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behavior Fortifying such conclusions are such clinical observations as 
Once 1 start eating, I can’t stop,’ etc 

Rubies point is that the economic principle has less value in the 
explanation of a symptom or drive than of the internal forces which 
attempt to alter, modify, or resist it Moreover, it has been physiologically 
and clinically demonstrated that the amount of tissue need does not 
determine the amount of instinct serving activity, that signals antici 
pate tissue need independent of the degree of tissue need, or even satia 
tion, and that the energy involved m such a trigger (symbol) bears no 
relation to the quantity of anticipated need Therefore, Freud’s argu 
ment that the economic principle is necessary to explain differences in 
neuroses rests on shaky ground The point was made that the expression 
of primary instinctual drives necessitates the use of obsessional and 
phobic mechanisms released by unconscious symbols and not by the 
drives themselves True the more closely the quantity of an activity 
approximates the quantity of a tissue need, the more precisely will the 
activity subside with the satisfaction of the tissue need But in attempt 
ing 10 stop any compulsive drive, it is well known that after a period of 
conscientious abstinence, the first indulgence does not lessen the demand 
hut increases it This proves that tissue needs do not determine the drive 
but rather symbolic processes, where ' quantities’ of symbolic stimulus 
bear no relationship to quantities of activity Kubie then summarized 
his argument by stating that while some general concept of psychic 
energies is necessary to understand the fusion and delusion of drives 
which are derived from the specific, basic biochemical processes of the 
body, it is not a variation in the amounts of psychic energy which de 
termines either amount or duration or the persistence of specific pat 
terns of need, action, thought or feeling It is the defusing function of 
the symbolic processes which makes it possible for energies which derive 
from primitive biochemical body needs to fuse and defuse 

The third paper, on ‘ The Libido Theory and Culture, was pre 
sented by Abram Kardiner He maintained that while libido theory was 
successful in solving special problems of neurosis it was not useful in 
the study of adaptation of the individual Freud himself never used the 
libido theory m us entirety to describe culture and never used the so 
called stages of development' as an investigative tool Rdherni, on the 
other hand used the libido theory m tracking down the constitution of 
culture according to the stages of development Rdheims findings were 
then subjected to critical examination and found inadequate because of 
his failure to study variations of the ontogenetic development of indi 
vi< ua s m different cultures he studied only the institutions themselves, 
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rajths and dreams— be took the ontogenetic development as amoch 

""’"inromras. to RtShetms find.ngs and methods katdtner eluc.dated 
ulnt lie tried to do with Ins analysts of Alorese culture Ontogenesis 
was studied on the basis ot the conditions under svh.ch rt took £•>« A 
description ot the institutional organization was obtained inch g 
folklore biograph.es Rorschach, and children, drawings were add, 
tional material The outstanding picture in the ° M °S e "' I ' c " ? 

men. was the denial ot maternal cate based on the n«*mty cl mothers 
working in the field The ch.ld had no opportunity to '°™ a " ^ " 
the mother a, a helper Urn rood, non ,s unreltesed as 1 e chtl d grows 

suspicion hostility imposerishnient of creat y b 
pacit) for abstract thought etc method to the study of 

kardiner gate esamples ol applying method^. ^ 

Martjucsan culture where t y enablcd , hem t0 sursne 

people csolsed an tnsmuliona y a certain degree ot sanstac 

in a hostile environment ami yet to was again explicable 

non from each other Then ^ by ,f, e social ronth 
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The final part of Kardmer’s thesis was the methodologial one How 
does the organism, ss.th its inborn at. nbu.es, jmerreact w> t . » tural 
directises* The best compromise is Femchel 5, The mouses to 
are rooted in external influences The external ssorld alone can comp 
die ego to develop repressive forces Without an intrapsjch.c institution 
that represses and anticipates the external world, no defense an 
neurosis can arise An original conflict between id and the external 
«orld must first have been transformed into a conflict between i a 
ego, before a neurotic conflict can develop " So far, so good, but Karen 
ner feels that the assumption is made that the conflict has thus lost ns 
contact with the external cultural sources, a contact he feels is con 
stantly maintained Moreover, if one examines Homey's and Sullivan s 
attempts to solve the problem, it will be seen that they lost sight of e 
orgamsmic response and assumed that social directive became trans 
lated into the intrapsychic apparatus without change Kardiner feels 
that his thesis avoids these errors m his attempt to erect a frame o 
reference as an mtra actional one, inborn equipment acted upon by cul 
tural directives and values The great variation between attitudes in 
human beings ts not in their instinctual endowment, but in the degree 
to which their aflectivity is cultivated 

The ensuing discussion centered on the failure of the genetic com 
ponent of the libido theory to account for the executive functions of the 
ego societal structure, and certain metapsychological considerations It 
was stressed that libido theoTy was never intended to account for all of 
these The equating of quantities of libido with various valuative diag 
nostic concepts wav disputed, but it was also held that libido was never 
meant to be equated with either biological need or activity 


In the first of his two papers The Ego and Identification, A 
Chapman Isham (137) questions Freuds formulations about both the 
theory of the ego and the process of identification Taking language as 
a point of departure, Isham formulates a concept in which the ego is 
always viewed as a subject as opposed to object As a subject, moreover, 
it is not an agent but a point of activity, in contrast to the things which 
engender the activity or are us object There is also a concomitant di 
vergence from Freuds views regarding energy According to Isham's 
concepts all energy originates from objects, with the ego being merely 
the djnamic vehicle of attractions or experiences 

Commenting on the process of identification the author discards the 
idea of the ego as an agent of identification, and contends that identifica 
non occurs b> condensation between the self and the object. He also 
questions the validitv of the concept that regression is generally in 
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solved m identification This paper is more completely res.ewed in 
Chapter III 

Hi, second and related paper, on The Eoo. Co— ^ 
Motor Processes and Thought, A Chatman Isham (1S8) again at 
tern™ to'tmprcn e on the ex, snog ego theory hy -altnga .h^ ohe 
ego by means of what he eonstders a tlnrd way between h two > 
points of the stimulus response ^Xng »— «> 

chology Object and ego are stewed as product^, “T™ £om 
mo\emem through the relationship et '' e *” thinking, and motor 
inents upon and attempts to explain con 1 ln re l a uon 

processes tn accordance w.th how the ego and “ 

lo one another A fuller sjnopst, is contained tn Chapter 

Stanley Rosevmas (238), wrmng on wSnes'esm The 

Eco, also takes up cernm supposed ^ and baslc arEa , 

held of psychoanalytic ego theory H nc>t satisfactory 

in ego psychology tn XTerSrf ^po"m.,,es which he lech 

The author presents a series of tnt lh t various ego theory prob 

tends to clarify and to prou e , lel o[ ,he ego which uses 

ferns fn general he presides a co "«P 1 lhemc as a baste eonsmict 
sartous aspects ami facets of a » ,, nainlc dep th theories of per 

This, lie contends while d 'X r able to interlock with sociological and 

tonality, is at the same time be j analysts For a more detailed re 

role theory lesels of explanatton and analysis 
\iei% see Chapter III 

Rudolf Atfemanv (5) ™mt of "eTand emph««“E 

me Writing chiefly from a thco g ] P j tha t r , e ud s views are incom 
■ cultural superego/ the author conch .* : ^ , 

pat.ble w.th "today s se.en.tfic P‘ c ‘“ °„ and OT ,g,n of the superego 

Surveying Freud’s wr, tings on the nat .consistencies and 

over a perUof four decades Affemann irndse^m^ 

takes particular tssue oUhemdmdual but also of soc.e.y, notably 
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\ tew .hat only in these leaders have certain generally human tendenc.es 

attained an especially strong and effective iotm. interhuman 

The postulates of the cultural superego svh.ch regulate in 
relation, are the contents of ethics The commandment » °se ones 
neighbor is the most important of these, because tt opposes s 

tise drives which are the strongest impediment to culture. As 
pointed out, the prohibition against destructiveness is not compa 
with human nature. The happiness which the natural ethic promises 
obedient one is only the narcissistic gratification of considering ones 
better than others, which is not much. Religion, therefore, as mu 
stronger substitute gratifications to offer. 

Affcmann concludes that Freud believed the superego determines 
the development of culture in the same way as it does that of the in 1* 
\idual. In this view, the demands as well as the genesis of both super 
egos arc identical, being based upon the interactions between ,i y ier 
endowment and external circumstances. Freud, according to the aut or, 
first knows no superego which belongs to the original equipment o 
man, and secondly also denies that any ethic or religion is given to man 
from the outside. The first of these ideas Affemann considers the out- 
growth ol an anthropological prejudice which denies the principal di * 
fercncc between how man is and how he ought to be. Only when man, 
in order to realize his lull capacity in life, has to question in every 
striving where life is and what he must do to achieve it, is the superego 
a principal component of the essence of man. The second statement, the 
denial that ethics and religion are given to man from the outside, 
corresponds to a philosophy which likewise cannot be proven empirically 
but rests on premises which are in contradiction to today’s scientific 
picture of the universe. From both of these standpoints, Freud’s state- 
ments about the superego must be controverted, the author feels, by 
’’one who must reject Freud’s philosophy as obsolete.” 


In A Duaustic VirwrovT os Anxiety, Joachim Flescher (88) dis- 
putes Freud's second and last formulations concerning anxiety. In 
Flesclier s opinion, anxiety is always a substitute for aggressive action 
prmoked li> the danger situation, regardless of whether one is dealing 
with separation, castration, and superego anxiety He nevertheless refers 
to hit theory as a dualtstic one inasmuch as the instinctual drives which 
arc threatening to break through are fusions of Iibidinal and aggressive 
forces. Tim paper is dealt with more completely in Chapter III. 

In lKSN\n*fNCT RtroRstciATro. Jcrcen Rcesch (213) tries to 
formulate a concept of transference in terms of the development of com 
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municative activities during the life cycle of man The fonnulation of 
transference in terms of communicative exchange between twpeopte 
avoids the usual shortcomings in the formu at.on of this con«p . and 
attempts to explain transference as a general feature 0 hu ™" ‘ ehaV 
which only in extreme cases should be considered P^opcal 

The operational investigation of the communicative behavaor b 
tween patients and family members co„.cm^rar.es a„d *emps.^ 
veals that transference is ,n a large measure du “ 
development of verbal and nonver » ° lume i y m accordance 

patient who treats other persons P r ®^ 1)r ” „ not equipped to handle 
with his past experiences does so because he <1 h !s erroneous as 

new interpersonal relations nor is f . pre ^ en ts a person 

sumptions As a result anxiety a " , “ [ '”' e aclual]y prevailing circum 
from communicating on ilie b imoroune the patients 

stances If the therapist s endeavor ts J M wlth 

ability to communicate the pattern will eventually be 
progressively lessening tran ’ f “'"“ autho , b5l ,eves has undergone 
The concept of transference , and today we have 

many transformations since Freu «« = e _ feamre socia l behavior 
come to recognize transference as a general^ feamre o ’ocia^u n .^r. ra n s 
Ruesch feel, that the mamfes.at.on. of facts Transference 

ference can actually be re uce h one ] ias a superior status in 
invariably involves two P ers °™ absEnce ot complementary behavior on 
some respect to the other T „ mive ness ol the patterns and 

the par. of the two P a ™“P i, "“ “' e r £ p o„ses into the actual .octal 
the questionable fit o[ 1 * characteristics of what have been 

setting thus become the y rH f ns[tre nce relationships 

labeled transference and cou phenomena arc universal 

The author behave, that ‘ ra ™ e ™“ lo £ meIU of communicative 
and result from deficiencies in dm depends on cor 
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anxiety. Further difficulty arises because in such instances the person 
has not learned the “meaning of multiple roles” in others, nor t e 
mastery of varying roles for himself in relation to others. Schtzop rent 
show this difficulty to a very marked degree. 

HI. CRITIQUE OF CLINICAL PROBLEMS 

As in previous years, it is again the paranoia-homosexuality linkage 
as formulated by Freud which is questioned and disputed. 

In A Methodological Critique of Freud’s Schreber Analysis, 
Orville S. Walters (281) points to what seem to be methodological 
defects in Freud's analysis of the Schreber case, and criticizes the view 
that paranoia is the result of an unconscious homosexual conflict. The 
acceptance of Freud's theory as a universal explanation of paranoia has 
tended to prevent the exploration of other possible etiologic factors and 
has obstructed recognition of paranoia as a symptom complex with 
diverse etiology. 

The concept that paranoid symptoms are due to a repressed uncon- 
scious homosexual conflict is generally accepted, and Freud’s analysis 
of Schreber' s autobiography, although formulated and set forth as a 
theory, has been widely accorded a factual status. Numerous investiga- 
tors, however, have found the theory inadequate to account for paranoia 
in a large proportion of patients. If homosexual conflict is not the uni- 
versal precursor and cause of paranoia, every such patient should be 
studied for alternative explanations, 10 permit the institution of appf 0 " 
priate therapeutic measures. Basing all treatment upon a plausible but 
only partially applicable hypothesis makes for therapeutic waste and 
inefficiency. 

Freud s methodology is traced by beginning with a statement of the 
problem. Is paranoia caused by the attempt of an individual to master 
unsuccessfully repressed homosexuality Since homosexual conflict is 
unconscious, its existence must be inferred from indirect signs, and since 
the presence of such conflict cannot be directly ascertained, its existence 
may be assumed if enough evidence can be marshaled. This raises such 
questions as. What are reliable indications of such unconscious conflict? 

re t icre dependable criteria' If so, how vs ere they validated? How 
much evidence is enough to justify accepting such a conclusion’ How 
oev one avoid the circularity of invoking as evidence of homosexual 
conflict the elements ol Freud's hypothesis themselves’ 

Inductive observations based upon the published autobiography 
o a jnvtnotic person are of questionable validity. Although Freud was 
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well aware of the demands of scientific method the Schreber hypothesis 
is a mult, stoned structure of hypotheses sn which theory ,s used to sup- 
port theory Indeed the author goes on testing of this Freudian hypoth 
esis raises the question of the validity of all psychoanalytic data 
Conclusions based upon obsenauons made m the psychoanalytic situs 
non are subject to numerous challenges The effort to make posmvc 
identification of unconscious homosexual conflict has ahsay. off d 
difficulty The cnter.a of latent homosexuality must not be 
m terms of theories that hate entered into the ««"*»•* 1 
hypothesis for that would be using a portion of the proposition 

proved as a part of the proof . 

A review of the quant, tame studies that hase been made upon 
paranoid pac.enls indicates thai no expbnatont coneep. is ums mail 
applicable" A large discrepancy is demonstrated between ^finding, 
in these quantitative studies and the haJ P on | y a limned 
and its origin The recognition that Freuds theory Y 

rather than a universal applicability to paranou l “ y h h , or m |, cr 

the author feels for fruitful investigative activity in th 
etiologic factors 

I„ a related paper N N C M«»Pt ’“"u.v 
Nfw Theory of Paranoia Th ” 1 mot hcr There is considerable 
situdes of an identification s*uh fantasies in the elaboration 

emphasis on the role pl*>^ *„Xr feels that the traditional psycfio- 
of the sarioiu delusions The conflict oser unconscious 

analytic theory ol paranoia the din , a l phenomena 
homosexuality does not adeq > Noting Tor example that nol 
associated with this group ol conditio M th e pvticnl he leel. 

infrequently the persecutor is not o h homosexual conflict m 

that this observatton m, hr ate, 

the center ol the paranoid I“> cho P ,, '° !^ uthor „ .mpresved with the 
In his own clinical experiences and p, llo „ with the role 

preoccupation ol paranoi pau™ ailempts to overcome fee mp 

ol feces m their fantasies and with ' rc „„l figure usually 
of weakness by various idennfio t ^ [hc Iea l (antal) "here 

the mother He is particularly , [X) „ c r which can be either 

,n teces are endowed with mag , , an d dangcrouw 

benign and sltengU. bringing or ma^ ninbcii(Kn , |fc and dead. 

also pomu out die frequency of prliculst ouicome of a give 

fori m these “' rK "° n 

identification with a maternal i 
these life or death forces. 
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In the manic depressive patient there is a basic need to 
weakness, a weakness due to the patient’s feeling that he "" 
deprived by the mother in infancy Tins weakness can be overcome 
through fantasies either of oral aggressive incorporation of the moine 
or of an intrauterine reunion with her In the first type, the most Ire 
quent fantasy is that of eating the mother’s breast (or derivatively he 
father’s penis) This incorporation leads to an identification with 
milk giving mother If this process is successful, the patient manifests 
a megalomamc quality and * takes pride in the glor> of the mot er s 
vastness which Chatterji refers to as the feeling of “oceanic conscious 
ness and which can be observed m many of the patients who are prone 
to a psychosis If, however, the aggression against the internalize 
maternal object has been checked because of the fear of destroying t e 
needed mother, this aggression can be directed against the self A desire 
for death then appears, which in turn is projected onto the mother, 
with the emergence of delusions of persecution A variation of this 
sequence is seen in the delusions of being poisoned, where the incor 
porated persecutory mother is equated with food and then with poison 
The fantasies of mtra uterine reunion with the mother usually 
follow an unsuccessful attempt to incorporate her As an example, the 
author describes a patient who first expressed the wish to devour the 
mother but at the same time feared that he could not digest and absorb 
her The patient felt that the mother would remain in this undigested 
state within his alimentary canal and might be lost to him when she 
passed out as excreta This led subsequently to the fantasy of returning 
to the womb and merging with the mother Since the fantasy of return 
ing to the womb may be synonymous with dying even if this is just the 
means to the end of a rebirth, the wish is projected onto the mother, 
who then becomes converted into a persecutor 


In paranoid patients and especially in paranoid schizophrenics, there 
is a greater tendency to identify with parents on the ‘ autoerotic level, 
especially with the mother on an anal level In this group of patients 
there also exists the wish for oral incorporation of the mother (although 
Chatterji suggests that this might also occur anally) and the fear that the 
ingested mother is too vast to be properly digested or absorbed Here 
the further emphasis however, is on the fate of the incorporated mother 
These patients also fantasy that she is converted into feces, but, unlike 
the manic-depressive patients, who are then primarily concerned with 
losing the feces mother, these patients fear that they will be converted 
into feces themselves as a consequence of their identification with the 
mother To become feces is to die and this becomes the nidus for delu 
stons of persecution Moreover, having the ingested mother converted 
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into feces is equal to having her converted into poison hence the delu 
sions of being poisoned in these patients 

When a male patient of this variety identifies with the mother 
feces in his own intestines he also identifies with her as a female anti 
in this role as a woman desires to have sexual relationships with the 
father Simultaneously there is also identification with the father and a 
desire to possess the mother feces This however is perceived as dm 
gerous because of the fear of being converted into feces himself The 
author feels that this mechanism is responsible for the inability of these 
patients to accept a feminine role in these fantasies 

Chatter ji feels that many of these patients of either sex develop 
the wish to become prostitutes This occurs because a P r °«'* u,e “ “ 
female of the anal tjpe who has gtsen a genital color, ng to her ana 
erotre des.res In a sexual relattonsh.p she recet.es the 
men svhrch ,n turn have been .dent, lied ss.th die mother In the ema e 
pattents of dm type there may be a fear of sexual 
husbands These women conce.ve of semen as «**» »1>“? 
ous and which might hurt them or turn t em ini delusions ol 

of killing them fhese median, sms produce no. ■ onl) the delus.on^ 
persecution but also delusions of jealousy 5U V ^ nrt]rr lt> S p are 
saously want their husbands to seek out other " 

themselves from the destructive effects o t e s operate in 

Stmtlar conflicts and Tve mSh more 

hysterics and obsessive compulstses " ]lcln) P cd by thetr identification 
intact egos and are not prone to be attempts to differentiate 

with objects In this connect.on the author attempt ^ ^ ^ 
between the processes of identification a , hc object and no real 

there is merely the acquisition o c ! lauer tlie orally incorporated 

loss of die integrity of the self "hi ^ pJlientl ego would be 

object would be converted to obiect 

eclipsed by the pressure of the tntrojccted object 

LIONEL Oveses (208) m ^“ E ^““borThlndlmg of "hat he con 
a case report which demonstrates a ng male patient Hi' 

aiders the pseudohomosexual anxiette „„ c d as a pseudohomo- 

material drawn from dreams and frorn^ ^ ^ prob|cm , about assertion 


material drawn from dreams and from b|cm , about assertion 

sexual fap.de avh.ch is related .» ™ 1 'P* 1 ^ lht p a„en. he was no- 
dependence and failures ot adap » ■»" ™ „„ u ,d base been 

a homosexual in contrast to »h» * , latent homosexual 

. 1.0 approacla ot the classical jLment lurtherei! a success 

tendencies ansi the presence of a I'm ahernat.se approa.l. m 

ful and sound therapeutic result »lucl 
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the mamc-depressite patent .bn ' 
v.eaVness a weakness due to the patterns feehngj. ^ ^ 
deprived by the mother m infancy r ( he mother 

through fantasies either of ora 1 aggressi'e incorpo m0 st f re 

or of an intrauterine reunion w.th “ *^£ P 3 erolW «lT the 

quent fantasy ts that of eattng the mother* bre a * ^ ^ the 

fatlier s penis) This incorporation leads to . an _><!«' mam fcsts 

milk giving mother If this process ts succ !or . P 0 [ the mothers 

a megalomania quality and takes pnde n the 

sastness sshtch Chatter), refers to as the feeling of oceanic con 

ness and wh.ch can be obsersed in man, of the patterns svhc i arc : prone 

to a psychosts If lioweser the aggression against the 

maternal object has been checked because of the fear of ten 1 

needed mother this aggression can be directed against the her> 

for death then appears which in turn is projected ont 

with the emergence of delusions of persecution A ' a ” atl °" 

sequence is seen in the delusions of being poisoned « hn * * e 

jio rated persecutory mother is equated with food and then with p 

The fantasies of intrauterine reunion with the mother us y 
follow an unsuccessful attempt to incorporate her As an examp e t e 
author describes a patient who first expressed the wish to devour t 
mother but at the same time feared that he could not digest and absor 
her The patient felt that the mother would remain in this undigeste 
state within his alimentary canal and might be lost to him when sie 
passed out as excreta This led subsequently to the fantasy of returning 
to the womb and merging with the mother Since the fantasy of return 
mg to the womb may be synonymous with dying even if this is just the 
means to the end of a rebirth the wish is projected onto the mother, 


who then becomes converted into a persecutor 

In paranoid patients and especially in paranoid schizophrenics there 
is a greater tendency to identify with parents on the autoerotic level 
especially with the mother on an anal level In this group of patients 
there also exists the wish for oral incorporation of the mother (although 
Chatterji suggests that this might also occur anally) and the fear that the 
ingested mother is too vast to be properly digested or absorbed Here 
the further emphasis however is on the fate of the incorporated mother 
These patients also fantasy that she is converted into feces but unlike 
the manic-depressive patients who are then primarily concerned with 
losing the fecevmother these patients fear that they will be converted 
into feces themselves as a consequence of their identification with the 
mother To become feces is to die and this becomes the nidus for delu 
sions of persecution Moreover having the ingested mother converted 
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mco feces is equal to having her converted into poison hence the delu 
sions of being poisoned w these patients 

^Jien a male patient of this variety identifies with the mother 
feces m Jus own intestines he also identifies with her as a female and 
in this role as a woman desires to have sexual relationships with the 
father Simultaneously there is also jdennficaiion with the father and a 
desire to possess the mother feces Tins however is perceived as dan 
gcrotis because of the fear of being converted into feces himself The 
author feels that this mechanism is responsible for the inability of these 
patients to accept a feminine role m these fantasies 

Chattcrji feels that many of these patients of either sex develop 
the wish to become prostitutes This occurs because a prostitute is a 
female of the ami type who has given a genital coloring to her anal 
erotic desires In a sexual relationship she receives the excreta of many 
men which in turn have been identified with the mother In the female 
patients of tins type there may be a fear of sexual intercourse with their 
husbands These women conceive of semen as excreta which are danger 
ous and winch might hurt them ot turn them into feces the equivalent 
of killing them These mechanisms produce not only the delusions of 
persecution but also delusions of jealousy since these i omen uncon 
sciously want their husbands lo seek out other women in order 10 spare 
themselves from the destructive effects of the semen feces 

Similar conflicts and fantasies Chatterji points out operate in 
hysterics and obsessive compulsives but these patients have much more 
intact egos and are not prone to be overwhelmed by their identification 
With objects In this connection the author attempts to differentiate 
between the processes of identification and introjection In the former 
there is merely the acquisition of the qualities of the object and no real 
loss of the integrity of the self while in the latter the orally incorporated 
object would be converted to feces and the patients ego would be 
eclipsed by the pressure of the introjectcd object 

Lionel O vesey (208) in The Pseudohomosexual Anxiety presents 
a case report which demonstrates the author s handling of what he con 
siders the pseudohomosexual anxieties of a young male patient The 
materia! drawn from dreams and from life is viewed as a pseudohomo 
sexual facade which is related in its depth to problems about assertion 
dependence and failures of adaptation Telling the patient he was not 
a homosexual m contrast to what the author believes would have been 
the approach of the classical method to point to latent homosexual 
tendencies and the presence of a feminine component furthered a success 
ful ind sound ihenpeuuc result which the alternative approach in the 
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e ported : 


opinion o! the author, would have impeded Tilts paper . 
greater detail in Chapter IV 

formations are restitution phenomena depent s P° recommends that 
sion takes place to a state of primary narcissism ^r ecomi .. 

narcissism be equated with Federn s concept o as sumpt.on 

Although psychoanalytic literature has followed Freud s P 

that there fs a" else connect™ between latent homosexuality and * 
paranoid psychoses, psychiatrists have been unable to confirm such^ 
relationship in the majority of cases and Grauer s analysis o 
of twenty four cases of paranoid schizophrenia revealed homosexu 
tent in only five Freud contrasted the depth of regression in scmzo 
phrema with that in paranoia, averring that in the former state re 8 
sion was deeper and therefore recovery less likely Factually, camion cs 
have a better prognosis than paranoiacs Grauer suggests that the nxuy 
of the pathologic process rather than the depth of regression is decisive 
Since Freud's hypothesis regarding the relationship between aten 
homosexuality and paranoia is not confirmed, Grauer questions is 
interpretation of the mechanism in paranoia According to Freud’s thin - 
ing, schizophrenic psychoses are produced by the withdrawal of hbi o 
from objects and the subsequent turning of the libido onto the ego, 
resulting in a state of "primary narcissism " In deeper forms of schizo- 
phrenia the patient remains in the narcissistic state, whereas in paranoia 
he attempts to Tegain his contact with objects and such attempts app ar 
ently result in homosexual fixations Therefore Freud s theory of the 
etiology of paranoia rests on his conception of narcissism However, the 
concept of narcissism has been confusing and its usefulness has been 
questioned Various concepts have been included under the term nar- 
cissism, including autoerotism, originally a simple instinct psychological 
description staling nothing about object relations Likewise, the lack 
of cognizance of reality at birth has been included under narcissism 
Loving oneself as an object necessarily arises at a later stage of develop 
ment Thus the so-called primary narcissism" is actually a secondary 
phenomenon, resulting from frustration of a primary, archaic type of 
object love Primary autoerotism is an objectless state, and the selfas- 
object aspect of narcissism must therefore be distinguished from it 

Although Federn examined this problem most thoroughly, his use 
of the term narcissism further confuses the picture Federn’s ' primary 
narcissism refers only to that aspect of ego libido which is expressed 
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m the mcdnl form whereas Freud includes under narcissism what 
feuem would call both media] and reflexive forms of ego libido 
Grauer suggests that narcissism be restricted to the reflexive form 
which would include narcissism 3 s a condition in which the self is taken 
as an object of Iibidtnal attachment This would at the same time be 
m keeping with the popular usage of the term Reflexive ego libido or 
narcissism according to this definition is regarded is a primitive regres 
sue or pathological form of love This exists to some degree in all lndi 
uduals self appreciation is not a necessary component of ego strength 
I cdern s conception of medial ego libido is more useful than the concept 
of narcissism for an understanding of ego strength and weakness 

U hereas Freud hypothesizes that the psychotic state results primarily 
from the withdrawal of hbtdinal object cathexis which is directed onto 
the individual Federn regards (he loss of ego cathexis as primary and the 
depletion of ego libido as preventing the individual from forming object 
relations Compensatory mechanisms such as regression may then be 
employed Federn believes that narcissistic behavior is not an inevitable 
consequence of ego breakdown but various degrees of narcissistic regres 
5io n may be associated with schizophrenic ego disorganization With the 
disturbance of the ego sexual identification may also be disturbed in 
such a case latent homosexual tendencies may be released Such homo 
sexual tendencies would not be considered an expression of a dominant 
primary homosexual component A different interpretation of homo- 
sexual tendencies emphasizes the interpersonal aspects of the relationship 
rather than the specifically sexual ones in a man such tendencies may 
for example symbolize a desire for passivity 

Failure of the ego can be expressed not only in dissolution of ego 
identity but also in what Federn calls loss of ego boundaries Such a 
condition offers a fertile soil for projective mechanisms Freuds concept 
of increased narcissism includes the idea that ego boundaries are lost 
when projection occurs. This theory views the loss of boundaries as 
secondary to withdrawal of object libido 


PSEUDOHOMOSEXVALm THE PARANOID MECHANISM AND PARANOIA 
by Lionel Ovesey (207) is an adaptational revision of classical Freudian 
theory through the application of the concept of pseudobomosexuahly 
and includes those extensions of the original theory that deal with non 
delusional manifestations of the paranoid mechanism It is intended to 
demonstrate that paranoid phenomena can stem from nonsexml adapts 
non. 10 societal stimuli and need have nolhing to do with homosexuality 
This is done ,n the adaptational feme of reference through the use 
of the concept pseudohomosexuahiy Anxieties about homosexuality 
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are broken down into three distinctly separate motivational components 
sexual dependence , and power Only the component that seeks sexual 
gratification as its goal is considered truly homosexual Although depend 
enq and power components may use the genitals, they seek other non 
sexual goals Restating Freuds writings on Schreber, the author out 
lines the sarious ways the repressed homosexual wish may be projected 
or denied He states that the instinctual frame of reference kept Freud 
from realising the empirical facts — namely, a failure in social adaptation 
results in social humiliation — and the paranoid mechanism 

The inhibition of assertion is the crucial issue m men who fail to 
meet societal demands for masculine performance This stems from the 
childhood struggles between the growing child and either his parents or 
siblings These struggles are unconsciously perceived in symbolic terms 
of murderous violence Because of the fear of lethal retaliation inhibition 
of aggression and also nonhostile assertion logically follows 

The failure of the nonasseruve male may be formulated by the 
following symbolic unconscious equations I am a failure — I am not a 
man = I am castrated *=* I am a woman «= I am a homosexual Each 
idea in this equation is in essence a social value judgment The ways to 
repair this are twofold either by power, i e , continuous competitiveness, 
or dependency through an oral or anal incorporation of the stronger 
mans penis Both result in failure and chronic pseudohomosexual 
anxiety 

The psychotic integration of the pseudohomosexual conflict is lUus 
trated by the case of an incipient paranoid schizophrenic The acute on 
set of a delusion of femininity coincided with his promotion to a high 
executive position There were ideas of reference, repetitive fellatio 
fantasies etc While he attributed his anxieties to masturbation he failed 


to see the roots of tins in unresolved dependency and power (competitive 
ones with siblings) problems He was 5 feet 6 inches tall, born into a 
family of eleven siblings all of whom are 6 feet including a twin He 
also had been fatherless from six months on The competition for the 
mother was intense, and he could never succeed The dream material 
indicated that the acute episode was precipitated by his fear of retaliation 
for !m successful competitive efforts — retaliation being death, castration 
and/or anal or oral rape 

In his revision of the Freudian theory of paranoia, the author 
formulates that pure power motivation without any pseudohomosexual 
mo'nation is the constant feature in paranoid phenomena and the 
essential related anxtetv is a survival anxiety The pscudohomosexual 
components of power and dependence motisation the true homosexual 
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motivations and the surstval components ate all sar.ables which can be 
present or absent 

IV CRITIQUE OF CONCEPTS IN 
APPLIED PSYCHOANALYSIS 

A RnTnosrECT on Paeons 

Harry Trossiav (293) ts an a.sempt “'^’'.'development of psycho 
leciual atmosphere at the partial ar stage published 

analysis when Lconatdo was wn.ten I'’” „a! languages 

,n 'SI" i“ d hai s,nce ^[nTper^nere'any significant changes was the 
The onl> edition in which the which t i ie most exacting 

French edition by Mane B °"‘JP ir nW * ork wh ,ch was inspected 
scholarly attention was hushed te d many editorial foot 

by Freud prior to publication F dl tloctunentation and 

notes besides criticizing and »">£'■'> S ' o[ hc[ 011 „ Krl H as well 
enriching the boob with many o overlooked 

as the other translators and commentators for the mo P 

‘hts »orl . , , hat ,s known about Leonardo 

The authors recap.tula.e the lntle “ ^ ^ ^ , ht firsI one 

the man this mysterious and mom '" ^ ]St ,„ c i ucs They sum up 
subjected to the new method far ' valua '“ S ^ abom the culture 

themonograpl. a restatement of the a rUsumC ol How 
and Freuds formulat.ons about ^ hogen esis and dynamics 

Freud uses the clues uncovered to p 

of homosexuality nreoccupation with ' ultures 

The screen memory showing P P w , uch he then went on 
translated by Freud from the ong.na * fd „ ha „„g a s ulture s 
to discuss the Egyptian goddess M» P dIy Leonardo had a 

head) whtch led to ■>“ l, he r before he wen. to .live with 

warm intimate relationship ^ tha t the word del mbbto r 
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specific form o! unlearned behavior, characteristic of the species, for 

which this behavior has survival value. . ■ , 

Szekely believes that the ''eyes-nose-forehead configuration ! ^ 


key stimulus, phylogenetically 


derived from the enemy key stimulus for 


triggering instinctive fear behavior. He then postulates that the nfan 
smiles in response to this stimulus in the third month e '^ 

at this time achieved the first mastery of this archaic fear. This 
by transforming the "eyes-nose-forehead" part .mo a partial object v.. . 
the help of libidinal investment. Szekely further believes that the eig 
month anxiety is the visible manifestation of the child's having no 
learned fo distinguish the part object of the mother's face from the pre- 
object of the ''eyes-nose-forehead'' enemy key stimulus. This preobject 
archaic quality survives as an anxiety stimulus when perceived in a 
stranger. This concept, however, is an extrapolation of the insights 
gained from the ideational communications of patients to the visua 
perceptions in the infant. Szekely further feels that his hypotheses are 
supported by Spitz's observation tliat the child may be afraid of the 
stranger even when the child is in its mother’s arms. 

To these assertions, however. Spitz points out that in most instances 
children in their mothers' arms pay little or no attention to the stranger 
or show only friendly curiosity. It is also notable that presentation of the 
face to several hundreds of infants has never produced fear in any but 
three or four cases, in which there was a special reason for this reaction. 
The author also differs with Szekely concerning the essential nature of 
fear and anxiety, which are used interchangeably by the latter. Spitz, 
following Freud, looks upon eight-month anxiety as a danger signal 
produced by the threat of break-through of the protective barrier 
{Rcizschutz) against stimuli. An increasing longing for the mother (id 
strivings) puts a mounting pressure on the ego, which is still too weak 
either to fulfill or to tolerate these demands. The latter are perceived 
internally as a threat that the ego will be swamped with feelings with 
which it cannot deal. On the other hand, the child experiences fear when 
confronted by known and recalled dangers long before the inception of 
the eight-month anxiety. Since the stranger is not a danger experience 
in the history of children at the time of the eight-month anxiety, the 
reaction of anxiety must be to an internal threat. In contrast to this, 
the child has experienced numerous unpleasure situations in connection 
with the mother, yet he does not react to her face with fear. 

At some point in development, fear in the presence of known danger 
is elaborated into the fear of the unknown danger, into the reaction 
to the conflict of instinct. Eight-month anxiety is the first observable 
instance of this conflict. This is not a neurotic but a normal phenomenon 
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in so fir as the conflict is between the ego and (he id For the conflict 
to take on a neurotic coloring a forerunner of the superego as Ferencn s 
sphincter morality, is required for example m pa\or noctumus At 
that point the conflict will no longer be between ego weakness and id 
demand but rather between conscience and the id 

In Critical Observations on Fairbairn s Theory of Object Rela 
tions Karl M Abenheimer (2) criticizes both the factual and the 
theoretical v icwpoints put forward by Fairbaim essentially from a 
Jungnn point of view Criticisms of the factual basis of Fairbairn s theory 
arc placed under the following headings 3 

1 Dynamic Structures — Fairbairn opposes Freuds impulse theory 
and wants to replace it with one of object relations Rejecting the pleas 
ure principle be talks of hbulo not as pleasure seeking but as object 
seeking Fairbairn regards the relationship to internal objects to be of 
paramount importance whereas repression refers only to internal struc 
turcs Therapy deals with die relationship with internal objects This 
is not primarily a historical genetic approach but rather deals with the 
present relationship to internal objects Fairbairn s dynamic structures 
according to Abcnheimer are exactly what Jung has described as com 
plexes though this parallel is not mentioned 

2 The Origin of the Inner IForM. — Abenheimer feels that Fair 
bairn s theor) of the origin of the inner world as introjected object or 
ego structures is unacceptable and untenable for the following reasons 
{a) because it is a rational construction unsupported by clinical data 
(b) because it contradicts the findings and observations of Jung and his 
followers and (c) because it is at variance with a number of assumptions 
which Fairbairn himself makes Ulien describing the psychological 
cosmos of (he infant it is meaningless to speak of an internal and an 
external world Objects belong from the start wholly or partially in the 
internal world tgo elements as well are from the start conflicting and 
wwvAegiavtd Secondary wfewuficaAKKi doe* exist more frequently not 
with external objects but with good internal objects which have never 
been in the external world but are the imagined wish fulfillments of 
internal needs It is mostly bad external objects which one internalizes 
in the process of trying to control them 

3 Trend s Libido Theory —Fairbairn differs from Freud mainly by 
his insistence that we have to consider not only the immediate sexual 
aim but the more complex and holistic aim of the total personal relation 
ship symbolized but transcending the narrow sexual aim This was also 
the basic conflict which led to the split between Freud and Jung Fair 
bairn however speaks only of two types of object relations infantile 
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a specific form of object relat.onship . ., rn ', 

P 4 Repression and Aggression -Abcnhe.mer agrees with Fa rba '"V 
contention that repression relates to dynamic structures rather than only 
to isolated memories However, the author doubts that neurotic defenses 
are prtmanly related to aggressive or destructive urges as such Patients 
fear the consequences which may result in loss of love or in a conllic 
with the parents upon whom they are dependent rather than the aggres 


sion as such . 

5 Fairbairn s Psychopathological Classification — Fairbairn clistm 
guishes between disturbances which result from an upset of the infantile 
dependence relationship (1 e , schizophrenia, schizoid states, and depres 
sion) and those resulting in disturbance during the transition from in 
fantile to mature dependence (1 e , obsessional, paranoid hysterical, an 
phobic techniques) This classification does not permit the inclusion of a 
typical technique hypomanic denial In describing the paranoid tech 
mque as internalization of the accepted, and extemalization of the re 
jected objects, Fairbairn describes only the final phase, and neglects the 
important earlier phase when the rejected objects are internalized 

6 Theory — Abenheimer feels that Fairbairn s papers are excessively 
abstract Contrary to Fairbairn Abenheimer feels that analytic psycliol 
ogy is not a natural science and belongs instead to the interpretive human 
studies its concepts are derived from the prescientific apperception of 
man ’ The very term * object is a misnomer The subject’s urges and 
aims relate to another subject, not to an object, which is experienced as 
unammated and nondynamic In the classification of objects Fairbairn 
originally used the Kleinian terms of good and ‘ bad/ terms appro 
pnate to the vagueness of infantile judgment This has nothing to do 
with the generality of scientific abstractions, and should therefore be 
avoided A consideration of the vague term ' relation also shows this 
type of imitation science Abenheimer feels that Fairbairn’s faults result 
from the attempts of psychology to present its findings in the terms of 
science The author feels that although Fairbairn is nearer to the 'right 
insight than classical Freudian teaching his method and his intention 
are disparate Analytic psychology deals not with substances or physical 


energies, but with the contents of mental acts, and is therefore similar 
to such studies as history, art criticism, etc There can thus be no ehm 
mat ton of the subjective elements in the observer, and therefore no 
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experimental role Dynamic psychology 11 the study ot that mythology 
in and through which we actually live 

In the final paper of this group Observations in Defence of 
Object Relations Theory of the Person Atm W Ronaid D Fair 
bairn (80) answers point by point the criticisms made i upon 1 us ^obje« 
relations theory by Karl Abenheimer in the paper above based essen 
r Zon he Jungian school of though, He points on, first that Aben 
heimer ^contends eLn, tally that ,n so far as Fa.rb.im . condnsmn. 

,n which the term complex is used in ’ structures He 

~ ^ ^ “ 
up to those obsened are impossib e F ^ irh . irn fec i $ t hat Abenheimer 
In discussing primary * innges internal objects far 

seems to confuse mternal <*1“ esub hshed under the mlluence 

from being images are internal struc ^ Uiat Abenheimer is 

of personal relationships and need pcrs «utory objects as being 

m error in stressing the presence of these mternal 

of major importance in paranoid « a n J ^ rejected objects with 

object, .sun.sersal s.h.le .t is ^ ^.emes the paranoid 

the retention of the accept 

technique . melhod does not lead to the finding 

Under the heading Falrbal :hc [or mulation given of the four 

of natural laws Abenheimer crnm.rtA tM ^ mU> „ ord , j„ this 

techniques of the iramitional stage a! L,, ms made ie that the 

he seems to have failed to grasp ' ' “ S £ t „ na , lta P ,on are essentially on 

PrOCe o" °L; n r;.ed U and rejected objects 
conscious tnai L-J „ n i v iechn 


, that accepted and rejected, ’“^“ ques with the objects m 
,ha, the techniques of Aether they are .rested as 


: techniques desen e f whe ther they 2 

question remaining internal irrespective 

• — "Ctimrof the scientific statu, of psycho- 


Fairbairn feels that a 
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CRITIQUE 


analysis from an cxper.mrntal tt.ndpo.nt can be ndted ^ *' 
lull stemficance of the concepts of "transference and inner reality 
has been appreciated These tsso concepts are conspicuously absent from 
Abenheimer s discussion 


CONCLUSION 

The group o£ papers gathered in this chapter constitute a reviev. of 
the efforts in this gear's literature de\oted to critical assa> Panels w ere 
held on the re-evaluatton of the libido theory, as well as on the 'validation 
of both theoretical and technical problems A series of papers dealt vti 
criticisms leveled at the classical linkage between paranoid conditions 
and repressed homosexual conflict A detailed critical survey of t e 
\ anous schools of psychoanalytic thought was the subject of a compre 
hensive book 

It is seen, in surveying this segment of the literature, that many o 
the papers stem from variances in the operational concepts of the 
particular investigator Thus, for example, criticisms of basic psycho- 
analytic theory came from the Jungian school and from the point of view' 
of Homey and other “culturally oriented analysts '* Modifications in ego 
theory were originated to interlock better with sociological, adaptational, 
and role theory explanatory concepts The superego was described from 
a theological point of view, and transference was explained in terms of 
communications theory Another group consisted of specific disputes 
between certain authors about discrete controversial issues, such as be 
tween Spitz and Szekely on the issue of the extrapolation of ethological 
findings from animals to humans, and that between Abenheimer and 
Fairbairn on the latter’s object relations theory of the personality 

In summary, it is felt that this group of critical papers, while helping 
to maintain the vigilance and self scrutiny which is always in order and 
which holds the promise of continuous advances, did not include this 
year any major addition or any substantial valid modification in either 
theory or practice 



Chapter III 

THEORETICAL STUDIES 


NATHANIEL ROSS M D 


TlJC cJ.'issjfiration of pipers in this chapter is essentially similar to 
that in Volume V of the Annual Survey with additions to the section 
on General Problems necessitated by the appearance of numerous papers 
on the theory of anxiety and contributions to the problem of the super 

I General Problems 
A Baste Theoretical Considerations 
B Theory of Instincts 
C Theory of Anxiety 
D Developmental Studies 
II Specific Problems 
A Ego Functions 
B Ego Defenses 
C The Superego 

I GENERAL PROBLEMS 

A Basic Theoretical Considerations 

I n this section we find contributions to the problem of the influence 
of a concept derived from physics— entropy— on psychoanalytic thinking 
on energic and structural concepts papers on determinism on the at 
tempts at correlation between neurophysiology and psychoanalytic con 
cepts and on the problems of scientific validation of psychoanalytic 
interpretation 

In Entropy Organization and the Problem of the Economy of 
Human Relationships Thomas S Szasz (274) calls attention to the 
manner in which psychoanalytic thinking is influenced by concepts 
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derived from physics particularly the concept ot entropy Such an in 
fluence is misleading and detracts from the proper appreciation of the 
complexity of object relationships, in which far more than a J 

exchange is involved and in which there must be careful assessme 
the need satisfactions of the participants on all levels 

In terms of physical growth, a metabolic interaction between A and 
B is understood as consisting of changes m opposite directions If A 
ingests B, A increases to a higher level of organization ( negative en 
tropy ) while B decreases in complexity (entropy) Psychology i 
actions are often conceived in similar terms e g , a parent gives materia 
care, 'lose,' and * ‘information; which the child receives The giving 
system is thought of as progressively exhausting itself and the recipient 
one as growing Other paired systems which may be thought ot ar 
teacher student, physician patient, analyst analysand, etc 

However, in these situations there are more possible outcomes than 
in the case of metabolic exchange A child may grow at the expense an 
v. ell being of a parent, but both may flourish The same is true of the 
other paired situations in which neither of the participants loses any o 
the organization” which it has developed The frame of reference m 
solving the concept of entropy (and of negative entropy as an expression 
of degree of organization) makes no allowance for such outcomes 

The analytic situation is being increasingly thought of as a mutual 
interaction in which therapeutic success depends to a significant degree 
on the analyst’s ability to perform self analysis, stimulated by the patient 
If the patient is to improve, the analyst must improve too as a result 
of the interaction In the examples of paired interaction mentioned, the 
contact is such that each individual relates meaningfully to the other, 
as a like individual who is fundamentally human This is not true of 
exploitative relationships m which one of the participants is regarded 
as ’ inhuman (e g , sick, alien, inferior, etc ) These remarks apply with 
equal cogency to the individuals orientation to a group instead of to a 
single person 

The concept of information is vital in these matters In their study 
of communication, Ruescli and Bateson consider the first level of com 


municatton as an intrapersonal or ‘ within one network Information 
is thus considered a property of the system (organism) This seems similar 
to the concept of heat as a property of a physical system and facilitates 
the analogy which has been employed between transferring heat and 
transferring information among respective communicating systems This 
concept of 'information' as an attribute of an organism however, is 
inappropriate to the study of psychological problems in particular, inter 
personal relationships Tlie author instead favors a more operational 
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viewpoint in which information is not regarded as the property of a 
single system (like a substance ) but as a property of a system A inter 
acting u.lh another s>stem B It nould ihui be a character, site of the 
interactional process not of individual entities 

Increased psychological complexity of a system therefore is not 
synonymous with a decrease in the entropy of the system as is the case 
m general biology The following case illustrates this point A gifted 
medical student in analysis was contemplating his curriculum for the 
third year He said he felt sad that he would not be able to learn as 
much in his junior year as he had in the first two years He felt he would 
not enjoy the coming two years as much The chief difference between 
the first two and last two years in medical school was that in the latter 
the patient would have to perform certain duties in the hospital The 
feeling that he had learned a good deal in the first two years was con 
nected with his image of the situation in which this took place The 
school the instructor* the laboratory facilities were there to give him 
something for which he gave nothing m return (his father paid his 
tuition) In contrast to this his picture of the clinical years was that the 
school and hospital would receive services from him and others The 
manifest thought of I will not learn (get) as much could be translated 
into the underlying thought of They will get more 

The economy of human relationships therefore cannot be approached 
m the same quantitative fashion as in the case of the integration of 
instinctual energy (libido and aggression) within a single individual a 
notion borrowed directly from the physical concept of energy Economic 
concepts must be evolved which are based on the appropriate operation 
ally vahdatable phenomena of human interaction 

For example in the relationship between A as a teacher and B as a 
student we might ask (I) What is the intention (wish) of A and B 
respectively? (2) What needs does the actual situation (relationship) 
satisfy in A and B respectively? The answers to these questions require 
consideration of what the particular situation at a particular tune means 
(consciously as well as unconsciously) to both A and B 

As to interaction the possibilities are numerous and complicated 
eg A might wish to teach or indoctrinate B or even to humiliate him 
or he may want prestige or money B might wish to learn or to appear 
as a good student or to placate his father With regard to need satis/ac 
non A may have to help someone (who represents someone else in his 
unconscious) or he may have to validate his own concepts through his 
students Similarly B may have a need to receive to be passive to be 
helped etc Thus it is possible for all sorts of combinations of giving 
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and receiving to exbt between A and B on different levels and from 
different points of view. 

Hans Lami-l (161) examines our current belief in psychic determin- 
ism. In a paper called Os Determinism he relates the need for causality 
to the infantile curiosity about sexual matters. An alternative to the 
law of cause and effect is the law of probability. This method of approach 
is useful when the number ol uncontrolled variables is large. However, 
this does not replace determinism. He applies his reasoning to the ex- 
ample given by Freud in The Psychopathology of Everyday Life. The 
example is ihe analysis o[ a spontaneous number •which came to Freud s 
mind when writing that he did not intend to make any further changes 
in the proof sheets of The Interpretation of Dreams even if there were 
2,467 mistakes in it. Being then forty-three, Freud expressed the wish to 
continue working another twenty-four years (i.e., until he was sixty- 
seven), rather than to retire, as an acquaintance of his had. 

The danger in such an analysis is that we find an explanation, but 
not necessarily the explanation. Lampl concludes that there are psychic 
phenomena which are incorrectly considered to be exclusively psychically 
determined, whose determining factors we have been unable to disclose. 
They can be investigated only along the lines of probability at present. 

In A Note ox the Compatibility of Psychic Determinism and 
Freedom of Will, Samuel D. Luton* (176) remarks that the feeling of 
freedom of will, a constant subjective sensation of the normal ego, pre- 
sumably arises from the ego's mastery o\er unconscious impulses. It is in 
direct conflict with the intellectually accepted belief in psychic determin- 
ism as an aspect of scientific causality. Only in disturbances of ego func- 
tion docs the emotional comiction of freedom of will become altered. 
The author suggests that a feeling of determinism is genetically more 
primitive than the freedom of will, and that the intellectual concept 
of causality is an even later acquisition. 

A book by Kenneth Mark Colby (52), Energy and Structure in 
Psychoanalysis, presents the view that traditional psychoanalytic theories 
ol jwychic cn«gy and structure require revision because they are based 
upon an outmoded nineteenth-century physics. He postulates a ness* 
hypothetical “cyclic-circular" model for these concepts which he believes 
should be useful for clarifying the abose-named concepts and their inter- 
relationships and for psychoanalytic theory in general. A complete 
synopsis of this book appears in Chapter X. 
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Mortimer Ostow's (203) report, A Psvchoavalytk: CoNTRintmoN 
to the Studv of Brain Function comprises Part II, "The Temporal 
Lobe," and Part III, ‘'Synthesis," o£ a tripartite study In Part J, ‘The 
Frontal Lobe," he suggested that in the frontal lobe precomcious denva 
tives of instinctual drives are formulated and aroused to activity m a 
relatively ordered sequence 1 In Part II he hypothesized that in the 
temporal lobe and perhaps in the hippocampus lies the function of 
matching the external situation with preconscious memories, perhaps 
'uth special concern for implications of danger In Part III lie $>n 
thesued his hypotheses, stating that derivatives of the ascendant uncon 
scious fantasy are presented to the temporal lobe, where they are 
matched with the external situation, and suggested that the results o[ 
the comparison are conveyed to the frontal lobe, providing it with 
information necessary for it to guide the procession of unconscious fin 
tastes, thus making possible pursuit of a given set of instinctual goals, 
consistently but not rigidly, with a minimum waste of motion 

After presenting an extensive review of the anatomy and physiology 
of the temporal lobe, involving studies of lower animals and man, Ostow 
turns to the works of Penfield and his associates on electrical stimulations 
applied to the brains of conscious humans Penfield and Rasmussen 
stated, * within the temporal cortex there are mechanisms which some how 
play an important ro f e in the act of remembering and of making com 
pansons between present sensory perceptions and past experience 
here alone electrical stimulation and epileptic discharge actuate acquired 
synoptic patterns " Ostow summarizes the work of Kh her and Huey 
to the effect that in monkeys deprivation of temporal lobes results in 
important affective changes He then observes that the hippocampus 
phylogenetically comes to assume significant nonolfactor) functions and 
comments upon the fact that in man, in whom olfactory functions are 
poorly developed, the hippocampus attains a relatively large size and has 
been found to have little olfactory function Summing up the anatomical 
and phystolagccai rerteu, he state/ that some pars of the temporal lobe. 
if not the hippocampus itself, has a function related to the elaboration 
of the affective component of behavior 

After remarking on the presence within lower animals of much 
complex, unlearned behavior, reflex in character, and the relative modi 
liability of behavior through learning in man, Ostow suggests that in a 
brain that possesses the capacity to develop new responses to olfactory 
stimuli in accordance with the past history of the individual, one must 

X For a synopsis of Part I. which appeared tn t9S4 Ke The Annual Sun-r,. So) \ 
pp 37-41 
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assume .he presence cl a memo n , .ha. .s, a des.ce for n’^.ng a rccorci 
of olfactory data m conjunction with other data indicating the nature 
associated experience There must also be a device with the function of 
comparing current olfactory data with data from remembered experience 
He raises the following questions (1) How are experiences U i e e as 
satisfactory or unsatisfactory’ (2) How are the labels attached to the 
associated olfactory data’ (3) How are current olfactory data to be 
labeled after comparison’ In an attempt to answer them Ostow suggests 
that the quality of affect and its sensory organ consciousness exist to 
serve these functions He theorizes 4 The primary purpose of affect ts to 
label and identify possible objects of instinctual gratification as desirable 
or undesirable, and that the primary function of consciousness is to per 
cewe affect’ He finds the hippocampus to resemble the hypothetical 
structure which had as its function the elaboration of affect, and, without 
inferring that the hippocampus is the site of consciousness, proposes that 
the function of the hippocampus is to elaborate neural data, which when 
they amve at the proper site are interpreted by consciousness as affects 
Ostow reviews the meta psychology of apperception The picture of 
the external world is probably obtained by a scanning process and is 
distorted by the limitation of the perceiving and transmitting organs 
It is endowed with a small cathexis which entitles it to a certain claim 
on consciousness When the cathexis of attention is turned to this per 


ception, the process of apperception ensues, probably also by a scanning 
process Preconscious memories in series are compared with the perceptive 
picture in rapid sequence When the match is good, a hypercathexis 
results from the combination of attention cathexis and the preconscious 
cathexis of the preconscious memory with which the perception is 
matched If the outcome of the matching is recognition an unconscious 
drive is brought into operation by way of its derivative, associating it 
with an instinct and ihe unconscious memones and fantasies of which 


the preconscious memory is a derivative In the scanning for a suitable 
match two forces coincide objective congruity and tendency to project. 
It is here that reality testing enters The more important determinant 
of the preconscious fantasy to be imposed upon the presenting situation 
is that it must be as directly as possible a derivative of the presenting 
unconscious wish fantasy In general, the individual will act in such 
a way as to obtain from the presenting situation a maximum of pleasure 
and a minimum of pam When he is to decide the most promising course 
of action the question * How * is answered even as it is asked by the 
affect which simultaneously appears Thus the pleasure pain principle 
*ecom« an instrument for the execution of the repetition compulsion 
Th» formulation of the r * consistent 
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with the idea that the essential function of consciousness is the percep- 
tion of affect r r 

Ostow then extendi Ills physiologic hypothesis in light of the meta 
psychological theory anti slues mihin ihe temporal lobe he slruclures 
tint base the function of matching percepts with preconscious memories 
and thereby with unconscious repressed memories and fantasies The 
matching is attended by recognition and the result of the assessment of 
current percepts is expressed in terms of affect He feels that memories 
must ha\e access to the temporal lobe It is unlikely that undiseased 
temporal cortex has access to consciousness The hippocampal me cha 
msm is a predict nc one but the hippocampus does not base the function 
of elaborating sensations It merely generates affect 

In Part I Os ton had suggested that in the frontal lobes preconscious 
derivatives of instinctual drives and unconscious wishes and fantasies are 
formulated and aroused to activity ih a relatively ordered sequence In 
Part III he returns to the assumption that a particular wish fantasy is 
ascendant and supposes that a derivative of an unconscious fantasy is 
projected onto the presenting external situation a fantasy which prom 
ises a maximum of pleasure and i minimum of pain and sufficiently 
matches the external situation to allow superposition The external situ 
a lion is then interpreted by the individual as coincident with the fantasy 
He then nets out the role issigned to him m the preconscious fantasy 
he may change the environment to more closely correspond with it 
Whatever the physiologic meaning of the ascendance of a given uncon 
scious wish fantasy the process probably takes place in die frontal lobe 
and there too probably occurs the activation of the derivatives of the 
fantasy The dern allies appear to be presented to ihe temporal lobe 
probably the hippocampus in order to form the basis for evaluation of 
presenting environmental stimuli When the environmental presenting 
situation u matched with a selected derivative the affect appropriate 
to the motivating unconscious fantasy appears in consciousness perhaps 
via the fornix The degree to which the drive is considered to be gratified 
or about to be gratified serves to deiermine whether the motivating 
unconscious fantasy shall remain dominant or be succeeded by another 
The author compares the operation of this mechanism with the 
fanction of speech He states Although syroboliration is worked out 
in the inferior parietal regions verbalization is affected by the opercular 
region of the dominant frontal lobe Before during or immediately afier 
the speech the words are conveyed to the temporal lobe where their 
meaning « assessed Hence frontal Jobe aphasia results in inability to 
verbalue with relatively little difficulty m understanding words whereas 
temporal lobe aphasia results in difficulty in understanding words with 
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out inhibition in their production Since in temporal lobe aptosia *e 
feedback mechanum is destroyed the words produced cannot be ev 
aied and meaningless jargon results 


4 ius SntAcss (270) reviews the existing theories o[ interrelationship 
between mind and bods m Uxcoxsciols Mesial Processes am> Psycho- 
somatic Coxcept and Ends them unacceptable Drawing upon certain 
facts in th- psychology of perception viewed according to Gestalt lheor), 
and emphasizing the fact that consciousness is only a quality of total 
mental acuvitv. he proposes a ' field identity" theory of psychosomatic 
interrelationship based on the existence of electrical brain fields This 
theory is consonant with empirical psvchoanalytic practice and rneta 
psvchology and is not open to the objections the author raises to prior 
theories 

Interaction between mental and bodily events is a matter of every 
day experience to the analyst- A et the concept of such interaction appears 
to contradict the principle of the closed circle of physical causation In 
his early consideration of the subject, Freud referred to the "insoluble 
difficulties of psychophysical parallelism," which explicitly denies causal 
relationship between mental and bodil) events and so becomes unac 
cept3ble to the clinician Also unacceptable is epiphenomenonalism, m 
which bodil) events influence mental ones but not vice sersa, and 
materialism, in which mind is completely reduced to matter Similarly 
untenable are the double aspect and identity theories In the former 
the mental and physical are mre aspects of a third unknown substance 
and cannot causally influence each other In the latter, all matter in 
itself is regarded as nothing but consciousness 

These theories are all alike in the one respect of equatmg what u 
conscious with what is mental. Psychoanalysis escaped such difficulties 
as these by denying the equation between mental and conscious Freud s 
viewpoint includes the assumption that the mental, even though not the 
equivalent of consciousness, is still intrinsically different from anything 
physical or phvsiologicaL 

However, there is an important trend m a branch of present-day 
psychology which makes possible a new approach to the problem. This 
branch is perception The following passage from Adrian is relevant 
’When a sense organ is stimulated, impulses are sent up to the brain in 
appropriate numbers and frequency to form some kind of picture of 
eyents in the receiving areas of the cerebral cortex We suppose that 
something like this picture can rise into consciousness and help to 
determine our behavior " This distinguishes th» picture per se, or some* 
thing like it, from the consciousness of it. 
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In the case of a photographic picture the perception of the picture 
means much more than the aggregate of related yet intrinsically separate 
particles on the developed plate For the picture is always a concrete!) 
unified whole or Gestalt This concrete unity is a contribution made by 
the organism in the process of perception The same considerations apply 
to the so-called image of the picture formed on the retinal surface 
since there is no more concrete unity in the retinal receptor elements 
than in the original plate This concrete unity is produced by certain 
organising processes in the brain which make a perceived picture a 
picture in the genuine unified sense There is ample evidence to indicate 
that the quality of consciousness is in itself insufficient to account for this 
The Gettslt school has considerable evidence to show that the same is 
true of other higher mental processes such as judgment association 
attention inference, and other forms of psychic syntheses 

Gestalt psychology has postulated dynamic self organizing processes 
(as opposed to rigid pathways and machmehke processes) to account for 
the facts in organization in perception and higher mental functions and 
in this connection has put forward the hypothesis of psychophysical 
isomorphism \ c t such specific similarities between phenomenal expen 
ences and the underlying brain process still do not encompass the pos 
sibihty of strictly causa] relations between the two without violating the 
principle of closed physical causation 

The neurophysiology of the last thirty five years has indicated that 
brain activity encompasses the operation of extensive electrical fields 
Such fields can be assumed to possess concrete unity in proportion to their 
quantitative intensity and it would then be the field which constituted 
the picture per se Such a literal identity hypothesis departs considerably 
from the Gestalt isomorphism hypothesis which remains dualistic where 
as the experienced picture could indeed be identical with unified 
physical fields 

Relevant to the origin of these and other brain potentials was the 
suggestion made by Gerard in 1936 that quite apart from the discrete 
impulses transmitted in neural fibers action in the brain may involve 
field potentials pervading the tissue as a continuum Later he and Libet 
working with the frog s brain showed a potential field present in which 
waves of electrical activity could even complete anatomical cuts as well 
as synapses blocked by drug action and maintain functional intenela 
tions between the separated brain regions Steady and spatially extended 
semitmiform potential fields exist in the nervous system and can be 
altered by the physiological state of the system 

What may be said about the picture (percepts) can also be said about 
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,he other constituents ot the mental (tdeas. feelings > memor.es actsjf 
will, etc) They all presuppose some degree of concrete unity ) 

are all Gestalten , reducible to any sum of separate part elements The 
physical fields generated by the molecular bram processes possess the two 
attributes necessary for someth.ng to be a consmuent of the menu! (') 
they take on the same structure as the processes themselves, and (2) y 
have concrete unity Moreover, there are strong reasons for believi g 
that memory traces in general are surrounded by fields which take o 
their structure and also concrete unity Psychoanalysis has shown tne 
effects of unconscious memory traces These can operate via their e s, 
particularly exerting their influence “at a distance’ on other mental 
contents and systems, an effect which would be important in many 
i) pes of ego functioning as well as in displacement, condensation, regres 
sion transference, and symptom formation in general 

This hypothesis of the body mind relationship, which the author 
terms the field identify theory, therefore not only avoids postulating 
something which is neither conscious nor physical, but also resolves 
the contradiction between the interaction of build and mental processes 


and the closed circle of physical causation 

Determination of the conditions under which we become conscious 
of a mental constituent is an empirical matter involving factors such as 
the distribution of attention cathexis and the dynamics of repression It 
may be that these factors enable a mental constituent to become conscious 
by bringing it into functional contact with the perceptual self Con 
sciousncss itself, since it is a quality, cannot as such be assumed to have 
any causal efficacy What is causally efficacious in a given case is the 
mental constituent of which we are conscious, and which may have had 
to fulfill all the functions necessary for becoming conscious Thus, where 
as the quality of consciousness ‘remains the one light which illuminates 
our path and leads us through the darkness of mental life/* it would not 
be this quality itself which would bring about the changes leading to a 
therapeutic effect but rather a set of functional processes which, how 
ever complex, at least all ultimately belong to one homogeneous realm of 
causation 


The direct point at which the above theory meets psychoanalytic 
metapsychology ts in the concept of the unconscious mind, and the inter 
action it postulates ts between that which is both menial and bodily 
(the structural electrical brain fields) and that which is only bodily 
(the neural substrate) leading to behavioral and other bodily processes 
Thus there is signified a specific and literal identity of body and mind 
on the level of the phytica! field 
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F*m Scmtitu. (247) stales in The Problem of Scientific Valida 
tion IN Psyciio-analvdc Interpsetation that a method of evaluating 
' e validity of psychoanalytic interpolations could be deseloped or ihe 
basis of Bernfeld’s ideas about the concept of interpretation and about 
the Gestalt character of psychoanalytic propositions It ssould involte 
the fitting together of the Gestalt of what has to be interpreted with the 
Gestalt of the interpretation, made within the frame of reference of 
psychoanalytic theory 

The problem of scientific validation of psychoanalytic interpretations 
is of interest w psychoanalysis proper as well as in applied psychoanalysis 
In textbooks on logic, interpretation is treated as a case of arguing by 
analogy Analogy is defined as ‘ identity of relation or resemblance of 
relations ' Analogy never amounts to conclusive proof There are an 
unlimited number of ways in which something may be interpreted The 
problem is which way of interpreting is most fruitful 

Bernfeld has shown that in psychoanalysis interpretation can take 
place according to intention, function, diagnosis, symbolic translation, or 
through fitting the elements to be interpreted into the patients life 
experience Jn any interpretation we have to consider the frame of refer 
ence used and whether it is a legitimate one For instance , unless we are 
convinced that there is infantile sexuality and an oedipus complex we 
shall reject any interpretation within this frame of reference But in 
addition, in order to determine the validity of a specific interpretation, 
we have to determine that there is an analogy between the proposition 
to be interpreted and the interpretation given 

Bernfeld has pointed out that Freud always deals with Gestalten 
and not just with summations of elements An interpretation is the more 
satisfactory the better it fits into what is to be interpreted as one com 
plementary Gestalt into another Using the case described by Freud m 
lus Introductory Lectures of the girl with the clocks and flowerpots and 
pillow board rituals, the author points out that Freud based his mterpre 
tations on two psychoanalytic theories — sexual symbolism and die oedipus 
complex In both interpretations Freud connects the specific content of 
his patients symptoms with specific material from her We experiences 
Thus, a psychoanalytic interpretation is based on two processes which 
have to be integrated First, an inference is made within a certain frame 
of reference from a general empirical rule to a specific case Then the 
interpretation connects certain elements of the specific life experience 
of the patient with each other Since an inference is valid only if the gen 
eral principle on which it is based is valid, this raises the question to 
what extent psychoanalytic theory can be validated A great number of 
empirical studies surveyed in such publications as Robert R Seans 
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of Objective Studies of Psychoanalytic Concepts, hate *o»n tot 
ZZsLjuc theor) can be tahdated hke an> o.her sctenufic theory 
F y In psychoanalysis one fame o! reference holds a central posit 
that of mterprettng the present ont of the past. The P^hoanalystha 
to become an expert tn the area of each patterns l.fe This 
instead of testing one s.ngle fact xs.th.n one frame of reference us '"® 
a statistically significant population, the psychoanalyst deals mth one 
person who presents an indefinite number of experiences in an in 
definite number of frames of reference Statisticians hase called this tne 
problem of the ‘unique case,' to which standard statistical methods 

cannot be applied . 

Robert Waelder has compared the w ork of the psychoanalyst wi 
that of the detectne and has suggested that an interpretation is xalid if 
it not only explains all the known facts of the case but is also confirme 
by facts discovered after it was made This method of double checking, 
while it may be of practical help m assessing interpretations, does not 
satisfy the rigors of scientific validation 

Using the case of the traumatic wedding night experience described 
by Freud in his Introductory Lectures, the author breaks down both the 
symptom and the interpretation offered by Freud into six elements each, 
and shows that each of the factual elements in the symptom corresponds 
with one element in the facts which Freud uses in interpretation It is 
tins fitting together of all elements which stamps the interpretation with 
its validity This suggests that there is a positive correlation between the 
number of corresponding elements in the two Gestalten constituting the 
interpretation and the degree of validity of the interpretation 

In applied psychoanalysts the criteria of validity of interpretation 
are the same as in psychoanalysis proper If in any applied field the 
claim is made that an interpretation is a psychoanalytic one, it should 
l>e required to fulfill these two conditions (a) that it is based on a 
psychoanalytic frame of reference and (b) that the interpretation and 
us object are two Gestalten fitting into each other 


A pAvrLos Validation of Psychoanalytic Theory (217) was held 
at a meeting of the American Psychoanalytic Association Various prob- 
lems were discussed such as the complexity of frames of reference 
(clinical data clinical associations simpler theories meta psychological 
problems concepts from other disciplines) the influence of new con 
cepts such as communication systems the classification of intervening 
variables feedback, target goals of responses in terms of defenses, drives, 
anti levels of organisation the use of controls the need for logical rigor, 
the necessity for translating psychoanalytic concepts into more opera 
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tional terms the differences between psychoanalysis and the physical 
sciences and the overall importance of cooperation with workers m 
ter II <IjSC,p,ineS A com P lete summary of this panel appears in Chip. 

B T heary of Insltncts 

In this section we find a report on a panel discussion containing 
numerous challenges to various aspects of the libido theory and in addi 
(ion the summaries of two papers one a speculation on the biological 
basis of the oedipus complex and the other an account of Bose s view that 
ill wishes have bipolar aspects 

At a Panel on Re evaluation of the Libido Theory- (212) Robert 
Waelder presented an outline of the component parts of the theory m 
order to provide a frame of reference for the ensuing discussions Thomas 
M French discussed the relationship of the libido theory to the Integra 
me [unction questioning the concept of a displaceable psychosexual 
energy Lawrence S Kubie also criticized the essential quantitative as 
pects of the theory asserting that it was rather the defusing function 
of the symbolic processes which makes it possible for energies derived 
from biochemical needs to fus- and defuse In the final paper of the 
panel The Libido Theory and Culture Abram Xardiner presented 
the view that while the libido theory might have been successful in 
solving special problems of neurosis it cannot be used to study the 
adaptation of an individual to his culture His frame of reference is an 
intra actional one containing ihe concept that inborn equipment is 
acted upon by cultural directives and values A complete summary of 
this Panel appears in Chapter JI 

In Concern ing the Biological Aspects of the Oedipus Complex 
G N Davidson (56) presents genetic considerations to account lor the 
exxuenrji of thfc oednpus complex Freud $ thesis is that the oedipus 
complex is a universal phenomenon which is biologically determined 
and is engendered in die individual case by parental care of the child 
Some workers (Homey Kardiner) have disagreed with this view Using 
a holistic approach to the organism data are presented which reflect 
on the biological aspects of this phenomenon There is a greater dd 
ficuJ ty in accounting for this complex in girls than m bo)s The author 
points out that the boy receives only one X-chromosome from the mother 
whereas the girl receives an X chromosome from each parent He postu 
{ ates that it is this genetic peculiarity that provides the impetus toward 
the development of a dynamic property of sexual psjehotropum which 
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maUs (or b.olog.cal reasons Cor .he ch.ld to gravua.e torvard the par 
ent of the opposite sex External stimulation acts in the nature 
nreap.tating P (actor These psychological factors play a greater r 
P he case ot t boy than m the case of a girl m determining the outcome 

As a brief contribution to the G Bose memorial number of Sani*m, 
N AGENDRAN ATH De (57) tCVieWS BOSE'S THEORY OF THE OrPOStTE IM 
Essentially Bose propounded that for esery wish there is an opposite 
%ish He held that for every active wish there is also a passive wish, 

{or every * subjective’ wish there is also one from the point of view oi 
the object De points out that this theory is best illustrated in the 
obsessive compulsive neuroses In the obsessions there is an unconscious 
wish In the compulsive act the unconscious wish is manifest in the act 
itself, the opposite conscious wish is reflected in the attempt not to per 
form the compulsive activity The author observes that the nonfulfillment 
of the conscious wash produces only little discomfort, whereas if there is 
a thwarting of the unconscious wish, there result more serious symptoms, 
including anxiety De sketches the application of this concept in respect 
to doubt, indecision, modesty, and jealousy In regard to the latter, he 
refers to a case of Bose's where a male patient foisted another male friend 
upon his wife and then blamed her for infidelity Here the patients 
conscious wish was that his wife should be attached to him alone, the 
unconscious wish reflected the patient's desire for such a relationship 
between his friend and his wife 


C Theory of Anxtety 

There is a wealth of contributions to the problem of anxiety Here 
we find a historical account of the development of the concept of 
anxiety, papers attempting to establish a unitary concept, a dualistic 
concept, and a structural one of anxiety, a contribution to the relation 
ship between security’ and anxiety, papers on ‘basic” anxiety and on 
castration anxiety, and one on the relationship of anxiety to "the image 
of the heart ' 


Elizabeth R. Zetzel (299) reviews The Concept of Anxiety i** 
Relation to the Development of Psychoanalysis, from Freud’s early 
views to recent trends The position of anxiety has been central in 
analytic thinking, particularly since it occupies a realm between physiol 
ogy and psychology The earliest physiological stresses are experienced 
by the psychic apparatus They serve both as a spur to the development 
of defensive processes, and as major determinants of the nature of the 
reactions to stress manifested later m life Zetzel particularly emphasizes 
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the relationship between early stresses and constitutional factors in ego 
functioning and die ability to tolerate unrelieied tension wilhout somatic 

dl!Ch In rS defimng anxiety we are dealing with two sets of variables (1) 
anxiety as an exaggerated response to a minimal external danger and 2) 
anxiety as identical with normal fear but arising ,n realise to .an in 
ternal subjective threat However unrelieved external dangen torn 
which flight or fight is impossible will produce reactions in g 

able from pathological anxiety concent 

The author then formulates three problems ml 
of anxiety (I) To what extent is anxiety a response to a g 
whether external or internal? (2) To wha. extent .. anxiety p oduc d by 
the frustration of an instinct? <S) Is »nx.e., ' th ' ” ^tht ^'“s “he 
instinctual tension or is it a mode o isc arg development of 

pivotal importance of the relationship o anxi y psyche the 

Freuds thinking to concepti on the relation ^ f ' 

unconscious mechanisms o[ defense and the imports 

instinct ,,.htrh it was conceded to 

She reviews the first theory of anxi y % The ,deas about 

arise from dammed up libido as a p > S10 og P h recognition 

frustrated sexuality in .he anxiety "^’"“belweeX.mc 

of infan.de sexuality and pointed to the crncal relation 

tual frustration and clinical anxiety -.bracing a psychological 

The author discusses Freuds progr to prelate his psycho- 

theory and in gradually abandoning P loc „ lhc ong.n of 

logical discoveries with physio logical ^ mod 1 ^ ^ dram, 

die second theory of anxiety as far back F dr eam sllf sho ws 

a, she focuses on Freud sducussiono ^ ,«* y ^ ^ 

dial m explaining why all >”££*, 'Joul .ha. .he censor 

sexual wishes ate no. anxiety dream ,| 1C generauon of 

acts .o bring about sufficient P M ,„„ „/ drams Freud 

anxiety Zetzel points out dial in thuJ ,,,, ihe foundation 

implies the concept of anxiety ^„ c( hectur « where Freud 

of modern ego psych' ° <W note. iha. die ronerp. 


This idea - 

anxiety 15ti “ a [ ,n , n ^ U at a unified conception of anxiety may 
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Id thus implied the importance of object relations, esen in so far as rhe 

superego is derived from external objects considered those 

Three main groups of anxiety situations are then cornicle 

,n the environmental or cultural pattern The psychoanalytic app 
" nnma „l v concerned with these situations as a source of internal 
danger situations And adds the author, the important role of agP« ! ' 
as a source of danger giving rise to anxiety must be taken i into . a 
Not only the instincts bur internal objects, particularly within the supe 
ego, are to be considered a source of danger-causing anxiety 

Zetzel discusses, among recent developments, rhe work of 
and Selye, and attempts to correlate analytic findings with those o 
disciplines Considerable difficulties of lerminology base inevitably 
suited Work on stress and homeostasis bear relationships to ear i 
psychoanalytic concepts „ . 

The author attempts to clarify the distinction and rclatio P 
between primary and secondary anxiety, between anxiety as a mode o 
discharge (Freud’s earlier remarks) and as a tension phenomenon expert 
enced by the ego She feels that no sharp line can be drawn between 
primary and secondary anxiety, but there are differences of opinion 
about the time at which the ego is sufficiently developed to use defenses 
in response to a signal of anxiety She tends to feel that early infancy, 
particularly the early mother child relationship, is vital in determining 
the way in which the ego is able to handle stimulation and to manifest 
anxiety of the signal type, which implies the ability to withstand tension 
With excessive, prolonged early anxiety experiences, the physical con 
comitants of anxiety reactions at this period may be predominantly 
expressed in one main body system This may account for the later 
development of particular psychosomatic syndromes via a process of 
physiological regression comparable to that of psychological regression 
in psychiatric illness 

\nxiety also serves as a stimulus for psychic development For m 
stance, she cites the abihtv to tolerate anxiety and to avoid denying it 
as a vital prerequisite for healthy character development Concerning 
the ability to tolerate anxiety, the author questions its relationship to 
two essential factors early intolerable instinctual tension, and constitu 
tional predisposition to a disturbance m the process of binding instinc 
tual energy 


The purpose of the paper by Abram Blau (35) A Unitary HypotH 
rsis of Emotion 1 Anxiety, Emotions of Displeasure and Affective 
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Disorders ,s to offer the hypothesis shat anxiety is the primary emonon 
ol displeasure and the basic source of other emotions of displeasure 
There are three facets of emotion the abstract subjective quality, the 
specific physiological and psychological reactions of the organism and 
the Situation m which it occurs It is distinguished from affect, which is 
the subjective aspect The roots of emotion are found w the survival func 
tions of the organism expressed physiologically by the autonomic nervous 
system, the basic duality of which is eventual)) expressed outward)) as 
displeasure and pleasure 

In the newborn, there are two opposite reactions, a sjniomc and a 
dystoiuc state In the former, with a parasympathetic visceral pattern 
the baby is tranquil, either sleeping or engaged in pleasurable move 
ments In the dystonic state, elicited by painful stimuli such as hunger 
thirst, etc there is agitation, with an emergency visceral sympathetic 
pattern While the physiological component of emotion is innate and 
hereditary, the psychological aspect is an individual development, the 
outstanding feature of which is the process of learning by experience and 
education It begins when the integrating [unctions of the central nenous 
system and the ego mature sufficiently The specificity of emotional 
expressions varies with different cultures With maturity, man) intricate 
combinntions develop and the emotion may become too complicated for 
classification as either purely displeisurable or pleasurable 

Affect consists of inner kinesthetic perceptions, eiificr pleasurable or 
unpleasant It is not localized but colors the whole persomhi) The 
painful state of tension provokes change, while pleasure is conservative 
and conducive of acquiescence Affect should not be confused with its 
expressive counterparts It exists only when the individual feels or per 
ceives it It can be comprehended by one person in another only in a 
coarse, general way Affect is divided into three components entero- 
ceptive proprioceptive, and verbal Emerocepme affect is in awareness 
of visceral reactions This is the earliest and most bisic com[)onciU 
Proprioceptive affect is an awareness of an action or impulse for some 
motor action It is likely that affect and expressive response are isprrli 
of one process with the idea of motion certainly part of the perception 
of the affect Verbal affect consists of identifying in words the other two 
components Only a small portion of objective emononal behavior is 
innate— iiscen! responses It » mostly acquired by learning certain 
reactions of the skeletal motor system of language, and of ideation The 
child letrns from the imheu what emononal behavior to demonstrate 
Anxiety is the primary innate emotion o I displeasure from which 
other displeasurable emotions evolve Aggression evasion or submission 
are formed into the secondary dupJevsunblc emotions of rage fear, and 
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depression Stiff User, senior,, dsspl—le — 

and shese include guds, shame and d.sgu t , “ J a , economy 

and, shere is as yes no psychology of emosion or affect, the p 
merely physiological Some observers object to the use o 
anxielv for this primitive undifferentiated reaction and prefer Un 
The author suggests the use o! the term ‘ primary tnfanttle or P™™ 
anxiety,’ reserving anxiety for the later response, when percept 

aP “t physiological expressions of anxiety are adrenosympathetic 
Anxiety equivalents, one or another of the visceral responses, may be 
the preferred channel of expression so that we may see car lovascu 
equivalents m one, and gastrointestinal ones in another This may o 
the basis of psychosomatic conditions The cardinal feature o anxiety 
is us vagueness It is perceived as uneasiness and foreboding There : is a 
wide range of responses Regression to extreme anxiety, resembling birtn 
anxiety may occur when the stimulus ts intense, sudden and overwhelm 
ing Two components of anxiety can be distinguished a direct defensive 
reaction against immediate danger (Cannon), and a more remote sing e 
reaction against forthcoming danger (Freud) 

The secondary and tertiary emotions are not innate reactions hke 
anxiety, but are learned responses evolving from anxiety The secondary 
displeasurable emotions may be divided into (1) rage, patterns of aggres- 
sion (2) fear patterns of evasion and (3) depression patterns of sub- 
mission In the infant, it is questionable whether there is any response 
to displeasure other than anxiety With maturation, anxiety is felt before 
the actual danger and then assumes its second role of wrarnmg signal 
In fear, the initial reaction is flight The author disagrees with the dif 
ferenuaiion made between fear as a reaction to external danger and 
anxiety as a reaction to danger from within His distinction is based 
upon whether the form of the reaction is differentiated or undifferenti 
ated, the specific means used to resolve the dangerous situation The one 
distinguishing feature of fear is the pattern of evasion Depression is the 
displeasurable emotion of defeat when flight from danger or rage is 
impossible and failure (object loss) must be accepted 

The third state of emotional development comes with fuller matura 
tion of the personality Three groups of tertiary emotions of displeasure 
— guilt, shame, and disgust — are the prototypes of the tertiary reactions 
Guilt is a self-condemnatory painful judgment with the quality 
remorse and penitence, which can have a warning function Shame is 
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associated with a painful sense of being deficient or unworthy, causing 
ihe impulse of avoidance and concealment Disgust is the reaction of dis 
pleasure accompanying a painful sense of intense dislike of an outer 
object or of an inner quality Abnormal emotions do not essential 
differ from normal ones They are regarded as abnormal simply because 
they are inappropriate to the situations that proioke them 

An emotion can be avoided only by avoiding its excitant It may 
be denied to consciousness by means of repression Affect by defim no 
implies awareness of the subjective responses therefore » “ 

unconscious Only the ideational representations or *e volunt ry mo o 
component may be repressed Defense mechanisms an d 
ideational content so as to protect the ego from unbearable affect. 

Regard to actual neurone or a,.e 

Red these disturbances into positive fo ^ The^sime forms 

ar^e^s'enually* equivalents 'of 'anxiety, or ^^^ji^^^j^^Vmctions 

sive. intellectual, and occupational functions 

Therapy "Freud recognued thal 'ZLZc one, Onhn.nl> when 
lytable in the same sense as are l the PD ^ |he ap| , m p m ic emoiion 

a person is faced by anxiety. er P° d n an j ter t, ary emotions arc 

and activ ity to attain a solution The sec d D tabued, there 

attempts to obtain relief from anxiety aMr « ^ JK0Ildar , am , 
is a failure of restorative functioning I P prominent in 

ternary emotions, and their P^'^’^^l'i pychoneuro.is and psy 
••actual' anxiety neurosis A. process involve, 

chosis. there is an anxiety "euros., T , mar y process ideation in 

distortion by repression, TC F es ’ d P nnot be handled realistically 

Ett'ttpSx =■ - 

mcdiamsms'of SS-TtS ps'ycboneuronc symp.om - * 
°' a Emononal and psydiogemc £-*£ »'>™ 

reciprocal influence on each other The = ’ " , wllh lh e actual s in, ty 
of these mixed disorder, „ render, .he Individual 

neuroses The psychoneurotic - ps^» “ £ muslbeddta 

ESS--'-'" 
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are needed. For more permanent remits in affective disorders two 

of investigation are possible: (1) psychoanalysts of U* 

neurosis, and (2) attempts to detetmine the irrational facto J 

the individual with this particular emotion. In the actual P “ for 

psychoanalysis both types of analysis are carried on cGncurren Y, ^ 

there is obviously a reciprocal relationship between the psy 

personality (character) structure and the source of the anxiety. 


In reviewing basic aspects of the problem of anxiety, Leo Rancell 
(226) focuses primarily on integrating the concept of anxiety int0 
theory of affects and into ego psychology. In On the Psychoanal 
Theory or Anxiety; A Statement of a Unitary Theory, the au 1 
reviews the controversial theory postulating automatic and signal anxiety, 
“actual” and psychoneurotic. He feels that, while there is evidence or 
the existence of the “actual neurosis," it does not follow that there is 
also automatic anxiety. When the ego is overwhelmed, what takes p ace 
automatically is unpleasure; the presence of anxiety is always a psychica y 
mediated reaction to danger. Anxiety, it follows, is perceived by the ego. 
and is responded to actively as a signal. The author also discusses the 
role of anxiety in the theory of affects, the source of the energy of e 
anxiety reaction, the place of anxiety in the theory of instincts, and the 
role of anxiety in the clinical situation. 

Freud’s theory of anxiety as either signal or discharge phenomenon 
is discussed briefly. Emphasis is given to the question of whether the 
danger feared is primarily internal or external, and to the ways in which 
the internally and externally perceived dangers are related to each other. 

The author cites two areas of current controversy: The question of 
the "actual neurosis” and therefore of a dual theory of anxiety, and the 
situation in regard to anxiety in the earliest period of life. 

In discussing the first question, Rangell reviews the work of Kns, 
Sperling, Simmel, and Schur, who deny that there is evidence for the 
automatic production of anxiety as a consequence of damming up of 
instinctual tension, or who deny the validity of postulating the existence 
of the clinical entity, anxiety neurosis. On the other side, he cites the 
views of Blau, who confirms the existence of Freud's “actual” anxiety 
neurosis, which he regards as a functional physiological disturbance, 
whose symptoms are equivalents of, or incomplete manifestations of, 
anxiety itself. 

In discussing the second question, the author reviews Freud’s idea 
that the trauma of birth is the prototype of later anxiety-producing situa- 
tions. But Spitz has been unable to find signs of anxiety before the third 
or fourth month, that is, before the manifestation of true object rela* 
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[ions Greenacre Kubie and Brenner also have expressed [he '.e» that 
the production of anxiety requires an ego which can anunpatt dan ^ 
which has psychic content The basic question Ranged feels still remains 
svhether anxiety does exist in the precursors of the ego 

The author feels that while actual neurosis does exist we do not 
need to postulate automatic anxiety " it ujto. — 
retain a dual theory of anxiety He proposes a unitary 0 pp 
to all demonstrable instances of anxiety reactions . . uhin or 
mere the ego is confronted unaware by stimuli (rom 
without which it cannot bind or discharge >nMBy ls 

what takes place automaMal^ * unf ^ P nm , uin g„ r worsen 
always a reaction to danger The d g , ulh overthrow 

ing of the helpless state in which the eg definitions ol automatic 
or extinction Ranged would amend the definm or o( „„ 

and signal anxiety There canno. be .heart. m 
pleasure without psjchic conten wh „, y t he ego perceives dinger 

both the traumatic state and as a sig oIogl „l accompaniment 

anxiety is inevitable and , an aUt °™lv as l signal it is not produced 
The anxiety ts then responded .o miuse y -nfimhor feels .hit this 
bv the ego but rather suffered by tne eg 

theory resolves the famous ”°£ o recent desclopments in the 

Ranged next attempts to 6t anxiety^ ^ Rapaports foraulation 

psychoanalytic theory of affects ^8^ ^ by ,| 1C ^0 and the 

affects result from the damming P , organism The gradual 

discharge of dus eneigy „7,he ability to delay 

attainment of ego control ssi [0 an xiet\ as a signal Thus anxiety 

,s a necessary forerunner in the > " )lcd as ego coniroi 

like other affects become, more or , egresses and thscharge 

of stimuli increases while as i the d diffuse anxiety as a signal degen 
becomes more explos.se highspeed anu Q 

crates with loss of effcct.ve aeon or ^ anIiel) reaction 

Ranged suites that the source o the ene W mKhM „ mI of the ego 
remains obscure a, does .be °"8 ,n ° of defensive affecl.se enemy 

However evidence points .0 an in a agJin „ dinger ml* 

in inhenied precpime of trauma., c stale of .he sis e 

animal forms The energy source ^ ^ instinctual 

of diffuse uncontrolled unpleasure « n al direct transformation 

2 —S. ^01" ’ 


idea When dus » accomp 
judgment have been added 
J * rut-rent thin 




mstmeu Ranged emf.Hisue, , 
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to an increase in both libtdma! and aggressive instincts when these bring 
an environmental danger which presents the ego with the probability of 
nongratification Several recent theories link anxiety to self preservation 
and other instinctual forces Rangell feels that these theories, which raise 
important questions about the structure of conflict, and to which he does 
not subscribe, are close to ideas mentioned above concerning * the exist 
ence of inborn defenses the primitive and instinctive origins of the 
anxiety reaction, and the concept of the undifferentiated ego id matrix 
from which both ego and id functions derive ’ 

The last section of the paper deals with the role of anxiety in the 
clinical situation Here, the optimum degree of anxiety is seen as a 
crucial determinant of therapeutic progress, and a guide to the initial 
selection of patients as well The author believes that advances radially, 
inwardly, toward the pathogenic nucleus occur as a quantity of anxiety 
is exposed and overcome The therapeutic task is to uncover and sepa 
rate the elements, destratify, and proceed toward the pathogenic (in 
fanule) nucleus, to establish logical syntactic connections, and to reas 
scmble the contents in a more cohesive and structurally more compatible 
edifice, with elimination of course, of the neurotic components Anxiety 
makes such a theoretically progressive direction possible 

The paper, A Dualistic Viewpoint on Anxiety, by Joachim 
Flescher (88) reviews briefly the factors that led Freud to discard his 
original theory of anxiety and substitute for it a new one The author 
also presents his own theory of anxiety because he finds Freud s second 
formulation inadequate 

Originally Freud believed that repressed libido was transformed into 
anxiety, but a number of well known considerations led him to conclude 
that it was anxiety that led to repression and defense However, in his 
second formulation some of his original concepts were retained and 
Freud had to distinguish between automatic and signal anxiety In the 
former, which is economically justified, anxiety is caused by an onslaught 
of stimuli which overwhelm the ego (traumatic situation) and for which 
the ego is not responsible In signal anxiety, the ego anticipates the 
dangerous situation and prepares itself with anxiety in order to avoid 
the traumatic situation The retention of the concept of the traumatic 
situation represents a continuation of the first hypothesis, which in 
essence is a toxicological one Actual and traumatic neuroses are stiff 
governed by the mechanism of automatic anxiety and are due to the 
break through of the stimulus barrier In the second theory, the ego’s 
participation is decisive Its activity w defined as recognition recall, and 
expectation of helplessness The ego gives a signal of distress, and with 
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,|,c aid o( Ihc picture principle succeed, in warding off the instinctual 
impnlie hbidmal or aggrcnise nine!, hnngs about the danger s, man 

iggrcsuve iction provoked b> i * «*jP damiTling up 0 f the aggressive 
will be proportionate to the degre Traumatic neuroses are 

drive from whatever source it ™V*»*J»* J { slon m a life 
due to the ph) steal impossibility ® ,i ie focal point 

endangering situation 1 lltll that frustration is the 
of all of Flciclicrs insctignlioni 11 l rclcllo n and provides 

leading dynamic ficior tint pros ninth SP ) ^ f „ r |hE agg resuse 

the energy for the anxiety phenom f or repression 

ilrisc proved b, depmnion dial » «d d ^, latlon 

When anxiety is unnifest after P ^ ^ aggress , 0 n provoked by 
still cams and lint the ongm ( | icir w3 y , m0 the motor sphere 

their frustration are still tning '0 ,dea that instinctua 

Since .he enre ot „ , s pmifiable lo call 

drises are fusions of bbithnal an gF ^ ( . ||min;1I „ ,|,e need of ques 
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ego Superego anxiety will iherefore reveal its nature in that it can be 
Mewed as an intrapsychtc representation of the wish to kill the parent 
and the fear of retaliation In support of his thesis the author final I) 
quotes in a footnote an observation made by Freud in Ctulnation and 
Its Discontents 

In the latest analytical literature a predilection his been show'll 
for the view that any kind of privation any thwarted instinctual 
gratification results in a heightening of the sense of guilt, or may 
do so I beliese one obtains a gTeat simplification of theory if one 
regards this as valid only for the aggressive instincts and that little 
will be found to contradict this assumption How then is it to be 
explained dv namically and economically that a heightening of the 
sense of guilt should appear in place of an unfulfilled erotic desire 11 
Tins can surely only happen in a roundabout way the thwarting 
of the erotic gratification provokes an access of aggressiveness against 
the person who interfered with the gratification, and then this 
tendency to aggression in its turn has to be suppressed So then it 
is after all onlv the aggression which is changed into guilt, by being 
suppressed and made over to the superego I am convinced that very 
many processes will admit of much simpler and clearer explanation 
if we restrict the findings of psychoanalysis in respect of the origin 
of the sense of guilt to the aggressive instinct 

Toward a Structural Concept of Anxifty, by Donald Meltzer 
(189) conceives of anxiety as an apparatus available to the ego with the 
ego defined as referring to all central nervous system processes regulating 
interaction betv\een organism and environment This view is a synthesis 
of concepts derived from Norbert Wiener, Kurt Lew in, Harry Stack 
Sullivan Sigmund Freud, Erik Enkson, Melanie Klein Paul Schilder, 
and Susan Isaacs 

Ego operations that segment tune into past, present, and future are 
memory, perception, and prospective fantasy or prediction the anxiety 
apparatus is close to the lasL Separate from the ego, it is mechanical 
and free from involvement in the conflicts that confront the ego It is 
considered to arise at the end of the first month of bfe vs hen the infant 
is able to experience the rhythmic interplay of his tensions and appearing 
disappearing objects The earliest objects and the prototypes of all later 
ones are the breast and feces At this time there appears the primordial 
distinction between libido and aggression When the concepts of good 
and bad appear, they are applied to the object so that m this formula 
non the first form of anxiety is object or objective anxiety In the severe 
form it carries the implication of a persecutory origin The instinctual 
or internal form of anxiety begins at four months of age By this time 
the object is fused 1 e., the concept o£ mother takes on the meanings 
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originally attributed to brent and feces Bu, because mtrojectton and 
projection antedated thts, the success of the fusion , depend on the 
frequency and mtens.ty of the anxiety, persecutory and depr«t™ 
preceded this The existence of nonfused objects later in li 
an impedance of maturation rather than a speafic **« ag"™ 
anxiety The anxiety apparatus is a specific tool of dte ego .to 

and validating its predictions Anxiety fantasies are of course extcnsto 

of current tensions to eternity until new j;™„“u g h 

Affects of varying shades of intensity, ranging The anxiety 

terror, gu.lt, shame, and remorse, accompany .he fan a s ^ > 

fantasies and the affects accompanying them do^nM rg ^ ^ 

but express the position of distress P c of p 0or e go 

configuration of anxiety fantasy is 2 resu ’ lerance to an x:ety is neces 
processes Physiologically a certain eg . h may f a ,l and 

Tary, but at moments of fatigue - imxiom stimuli the 8 ^ J ^ , t „ 
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that, by omitting or distorting of its functions, the ego will react toward 
objective anxiety with symptoms, so-called symptomatic mechanisms in 
the case of instinctual or internal anxieties, and rare objective anxieties 
v, ith disease maneuvers If the ego is said to feed its predictions to the 
apparatus at an instance, (J) the ego at that instance (a) constructs cur 
rent percepts of the life space (internal world — body image — external 
v.orld) (b) associates this with memories with related configuration, (c) 
formulates prospective fantasy or prediction with necessary adaptive plan 
of instant, (2) the anxiety apparatus picks up (c) Then in the inter 
verting time the ego carries out an adaptive plan from (c) which is aimed 
at bringing about the predicted configuration The anxiety apparatus 
monitors the continual perceptual processes of the ego, awaiting arrival 
of instant (B) where the anxiety apparatus signals arrival of instant (B) 
and validity of the prediction At instant (B) the ego (1) recalls life 
space percept of instant (A) the prediction and the adaptive plan (2) 
recalls relevant aspects of intervening time, (3) reconstructs percept of 
instant (B) with focus and emphasis germane to the prediction 

The ego, by some sabotage, may omit or distort its own functions 
so that the anxiety apparatus does not operate Objective anxieties are 
dealt vs uh by psychogenic symptoms Instinctual anxieties and, rarely, 
severe objective anxieties are dealt with by disease maneuvers Disease 
maneuvers are (l) the psychotic maneuver, vshich is a defense against 
anxiety resulting from a distortion of the current life space percept, a 
contamination of the perceptual process by psychotic transference phe 
nomem (2) The psychoncurotic maneuver is a distortion of the process 
of association The ego screens out association, including memory This 
is believed to be started by an omission of certain organs from the body 
image (3) The psychopathic maneuver makes the object relations within 
the particular life space area futureless 

Shutting off of the anxiety apparatus is signaling, called ’symp- 
tomatic mechanism If one looks at instant (B) above, one sees that it 
has three essential ego processes the shutting off oE (1) is the mechanism 
of denial, the shutting off of (2) is dissociation vshich is the only true 
defense against anxiety, and the shutting ofl of (3) is negation Reaction 
formation regression undoing, turning against the self are considered 
character stratagems or tactics under this system To call every ego opera 
tmn which is either unsuccessful or unrealistic a defense against anxiety 
is to lose sight of the issue Avoidance of anxiety is not the great motive 
of life nor die impetus to maturation It is an error to mistake a 
dynamism for a motive, a tool for a goal 

A structural concept of anxiety lias been formulated anil some of 
the dvnanuc and genetic implications for personality have been drawn 
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While apparently contradictory it is felt that most of them are basically 
m keeping with the concepts of the science of psjchoana lysis 


In The Principle of Security Fernand Lechat (164) describes the 
pervasive influence of insecurity throughout human life stating that 
the search for security constitutes the principal activity of human 
beings In this sense the need for security lies at a root of man s adapta 
uons his mental health and illness Insecurity is discussed from the 
standpoint of «$ social interpersonal and somatic aspects as well as its 
relationship to anxiety with which the author believes it is often con 
fused He differentiates the two on the basis that insecurity is an alerting 
signal and that anxiety appears only when the person feels powerless to 
invoke defensive measures against a threat He compares his theory of the 
role of insecurity with the concepts of Freud Melanie Klein and other 
writers 

There is normal and pathological insecurity A normal feeling of 
insecurity arises from external sources either where there is real danger 
or where an unknown situation is encountered The danger of the object 
need not have been experienced as such it may be instinctively felt as 
menacing from its first approach as in the inherited fear of a young bird 
of prey The newborn child cannot withdraw from modify or adapt to 
a situation The only solution toward security is the adaptation of the 
environment to the child To derive security from the environment u 
normal for the child but neurotic in the case of an adult V\ ith the healthy 
person the factors provoking insecurity are exterior lo himself and the 
means of achieving security come from his own resources With the 
neurotic the causes of insecurity are within himself and he seeks relief 
in the external world The normal feeling of insecurity belongs to the 
somatic instinct while neurotic insecurity can be grouped v ith the 
instinct of object relations Relating the feeling of insecurity to the 
inner instinctual and the acquired or conditioned tendencies the author 
states that insecurity functions as an alerting signal in the presence of 
everything which is not in conformity with the demands of Instinct 
including those acquired tendencies which have become second nature 
Insecurity and Anxiety— The author criticizes the frequent dtsiinc 
tion made between anxiety and fear on the grounds that anxiety is fear 
without an object There is always an object even though the dangerous 
intention ascribed to the object is imaginary Insecurity is a warning of 
danger anxiety (< mgoisse ) a feeling of helplessness to adopt a line of 
conduct adequate to the situation Some authors have stated that in 
security and anxiety are different degrees of the same feeling but Lechat 
believes that there is a qualitative difference between them He describes 
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insecurity as a psychic phenomenon, and anxiety as a psychosomatic 
phenomenon which is accompanied by the pouring out into the organism 
of endocrine secretions, stimuli which the subject is unable to channel 
toward appropriate ends On this basis, it is understandable that the 
maximum anxiety is found in the newborn child, who is in a state of 
normal helplessness and does not realize the possibility of obtaining help 
from the environment Anxiety is also characteristic of childhood because 
of the inherent helplessness In later life, the onset of acute anxiety leads 
to regression to childhood 

Genesis of Neurotic Insecurity — The author develops further his 
view of somatic and relational aspects of anxiety, die former belonging 
to the preobject relation phase of instinctual activity, and the latter to 
the next phase of life in which relationships with others play the pre 
dominant role In clinical practice anxiety combines these two types 
which are, in fact, genetically related, since the earliest conflicts arise 
from a failure to satisfy bodily needs in relation to the environment. 
Neurotic insecurity is specifically related to the dependence of the child 
upon his educators, who restrain his instinctual expression and substitute 
a system of ethics which is often illogical and inconsistent The child 
retains from the educators the notion that pleasure is to be punished 
pleasure may then generate insecurity, making for additional opposition 
to instinctual behavior 

Dependency — Insecurity is the type of feeling that accompanies the 
rupture or threat of rupture with a person, real, internalized, or repro- 
jected on whom the individual is dependent This insecurity is real in 
early childhood in relation to the mother, who is mtrojected and later 
reprojected onto other real or imaginary persons The persistence of an in 
fantile need for another person is of the essence of neurotic insecurity and 
does indeed pervade the whole field of psychopathology The need for 
the other person means renouncing ones freedom of action, and the 
conflict between the need for dependence and the desire for escape be 
comes more intense as the relationship continues In other instances, the 
dependency may be generated by fear of a tyrannical person with a con 
stant fear of displeasing him a need to anticipate his wishes and a simul 
taneous deep hatred of him Most commonly, situations of pathological 
dependency insolve both need and fear 

The Role of the Good and Bad Mother • — -The mother is seen as the 
most important agent in establishing the security of the infant and 
consequently, of the adult The author considers the role of the father 
as secondary' e\en the best father will not be able to counteract a 
dangerous mother The author describes two types of bad mother, the 
overproteeme and abandoning types The overproteeme type causes the 
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Child to seek external protection and renders immobile the inherent 
methods of self protection the child s initiative is replaced by the maw 
live of the parent with consequent lack of physical and psychic develop- 
ment The abandoning type of mother causes the child to be fearful of 
relations with others This type of mother requires as a condition of 
continuing relationship with her that the child withdraw from others 
Various degrees and combinations of the overprotective and abandoning 
mothers exist In response to the threat of abandonment two types of 
object tend to be sought Since simple love is impossible the child learns 
(I) to spread his attachments over many relationships because he cannot 
be sure of any of them or (2) to direct his interest toward impersonal 
objects In contrast to the distinctive qualities of the abandoning and 
overprotective mothers the author describes the good mother as a person 
who is able to break the tie and help the child find an autonomous way 
of life This is an ideal picture in actuality a mother has alwa)s favor 
able and unfavorable qualities The predominance of good or bad images 
in the mind of the child is decisive for its future security 

Consequences of Insecurity — Insecurity leads to the formation of a 
protective system which may be charactemed as the sum of information 
that has been acquired as to modes of conduct that will preserve security 
This formulation corresponds to die Freudian views of instinct and 
superego Instinct according to the author is a hereditary accumulation 
of innate characteristics a sort of primitive superego which in the 
natural order of things insures the best preservation of the individual 
and the species According to this theory the instinctual life has given 
all that is necessary for survival 

Superego — The superego is formed m infancy when the psychic life 
of the child is guided by fantasy in this sense the superego must be re- 
garded as a collection of fantastic and sometimes discordant images which 
the child formed from its earliest objects of which his mother was the 
center Consequently psychic rather than objective reality plays the 
dominant role Lechat disagrees with Melanie Klein who believes that 
good objects are lnlrojectcd and bad objects rejected He suggests tint 
the objects are both introjccted the good objects being integrated into 
the ego and the bad ones into the superego However he accepts the 
views of Klein that the superego a not formed by the oedipus complex 
bm is already funct.onmg when the oedtpal stage is reached While the 
dictates of the superego predispose the individual toward revolt early 
needs for security with the mother have rendered revolt and subsequent 
autonomy impossible The individual « therefore placed in a conflict of 
imperatives from (1) the antagonism of instinct and superego (.} the 
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need to reject restraints of the superego (3) the need to submit to the 

*' oinlt — The author criticizes the idea that guilt is the nucleus of all 
pathological disturbances of affect The regressive behavior of the neu 
rotic cannot be considered as based on concepts of good and ctil but 
denies from a period prior to the development of these What moral 
sense the infant develops is a direct result of its fear and need of the 
mother 

Geneltc Aspects of Insecurity — Each state of libidinal development 
may evoke a feeling of insecurity since each is accompanied b> an up 
surge of aggression The infant is rendered insecure by weaning which 
induces on the instinctual and somatic side, a loss of nourishment and 
on the emotional side if object relations have by this time been estab 
hshed an abandonment The most serious conflicts with the educators 
occur at the anal stage since mothers so often expect the child to man 
age his sphincters before he has achieved the necessary physiological or 
gamzation Here because of the helpless lack of understanding of the 
child we have a significant source of anxiety In families where the penis 
is not tolerated the boy may find it necessary to act as though castrated 
Shame passivity impotence may be manifest or a denial of castration 
by exhibitionism or some perversion may occur The oedipus complex 
is a double cause of insecurity because of the accompanying sexual and 
aggressive wishes which are even more difficult to resolve when serious 
preoedipal problems have existed The individual may attempt the 
compromise of desexualizmg himself or the object or carrying over his 
sexual feelings to the parent of the same sex 

Means of CQectmg Security — Two major attempts to maintain se 
curity are evolved (1) the formation of character traits and (2) neurotic 
behavior Character traits are defined as habits learned in order to meet 
situations in which there is a threat of insecurity and especially to avoid 
the reappearance of insecurities previously experienced The problem 
of neurosis is concerned with an insecurity resulting from antagonisms 
between ego id and superego Neurosis and symptoms are not psychic 
maladies but attempts to escape from anxiety which is the sole malady 
All neurotic symptoms can be explained on the basis of a feeling of in 
security against which the person cannot react effectively and which 
therefore tends to transform itself into anxiety 

Additional Means of Defense — The author adds to the classical 
descriptions certain additional mechanisms of defense related to the 
bad mother concept (1) Compromise with the bad internalized mother 
This is an attitude taken toward the internalized and reprojected mother 
who must then be seduced and tamed If the seduction is successful the 
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.mage of the bad mother rs more firmly fixed (2) Projection and rejec 
uo noI the bad mother (3) Turning hostile attitudes of the m'ernalitetl 
mother onto the world (4) Inhibition of feeling J 
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dctense and if required to assume some responsibility, experiences 
anxiety in the face of his own helplessness Libert) in\ol\es insecurity 
because it involves directing aggression against parent obstacles 

Original Sin— The author describes the mother as a Jehovah who 
opposes the growing up of the child as a manifestation of original sin 
fulness which must be resisted for as long as possible The child is 
placed between two imperatives which urge him to grow up quickly but 
not to the level of equality with the parents 

Claustrophobia — In claustrophobia and agoraphobia, lire wish of the 
subject is to stay within the zone of security of the mother or her sub- 
stitute 

Strong and Weak Ego — A strong ego is defined as one which males 
use of both id and superego in proper dosage/ knowing when to say 
to one or the other, “It is your turn to speak “ It introduces into duty 
enough pleasure to make it agreeable and into pleasure enough of duty 
so that it will not become unbridled The strong ego is fearful only of 
real dangers in the external world, having the ability to master them 
so far as is humanly possible There are three types of weak ego (I) that 
which lives according to the pleasure principle, demanding immediate 
satisfaction of its desire, in this case, the inhibiting system is m default, 
although the imperiousness of the person may give a false appearance of 
strength (2) that which is dominated by the superego and is unable to 
give itself pleasure, it fails to grasp reality which is conceived of too 
rigidly, the person is inhibited but often stubborn and indexible, (3) 
the 'cork on the water,” who is always mduenced by the external world, 
goes wherever he is pushed, leaving the responsibility for his behavior 
to others or to * destiny ’ 

According to Gert Heileruvn (128), phylogenetic and human an 
cestral reflections in conjunction with analytic data point to the ever 
existing threat of passive cannibalistic incorporation as Thf Basic Fear 
Jn defensive need, its cathexis is shifted to the castration complex, which 
assumes the character of exuvial sacrifice 

The author uses Freuds contention — “the most basic anxiety of all, 
the primal anxiety of birth, arises m connection with separation from 
the mother — as the starting point for further investigation of the 
underlying cause of anxiety Freud assumed that the mother had ceased 
to function as the absolute protector against the "large amounts of excita 
tion and the novel sensations of unpleasure ’ Heilbrunn suggests that the 
anxiety might actually be aroused by a covert, powerful threat which is 
ordinarily dormant within the organism but easily activated by xela 
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eaten is in practice indissolubly connected with the idea of being 

castrated . 

One patient brought the cannibalistic component immediately to 
the surface when he toiced explicitly his fear of being eaten by anyone 
who was stronger and his ruthless impulse to eat or kill anyone who was 
weaker than he Sexual intercourse imparted to him the fear and actua 
sensation of being eaten The patient commented with feeling clarity 
‘ I eat in order not to be eaten 1 always drink water after sexual inter 
course' Extraordinary circumstances in his formative years had cause 
a severe pregenita! fixation which, according to Fenichel, would prob- 
ably classify him as one of the pathological cases with special oral 
sadistic fixations Cases of bulemia or at least other strong oral compul 
sions belong to this category The fear of being eaten most often, though 
not exclusively, originates with the mother 

The British School places a great deal of emphasis on the child s 
cannibalistic projections However, since projection requires a degree 
of ego development which can be obtained only through environmental 
experience, it is questionable whether very early manifestations of anxiety 
can be defined in terms of the ego or of projection It seems more plaus 
lble to regard them as innate and inherited fear reactions 


M Woolf (295), in On Castration Anxiety, reviews the subject, 
emphasizing two points (1) castration anxiety is genetically a trans 
mutation of separation anxiety with the structure of a phobia, a concept 
which throws light on many patients’ reactions to separation in later life, 
(2) m neurotic women, castration anxiety based on loss or destruction of 
a fantasied penis, is often a dominant motif and explains many of the 
clinical features which are encountered 

It has been suggested that forerunners of the castration complex can 
be found m separation from the breast and later "separation'* from feces 
Freud, however, reserved the term "castration complex” to denote anxiety 
in relation to the loss of the genital organ only 

Castration anxiety may be at the root of fear of hair or nail cutting 
in children and anxiety related to operative procedures When these fears 
are reactivated in analysis they are often accompanied by feelings of 
dejection and utter helplessness which resemble the emotions m the 
child who had been left b> his mother in the hands of strangers The 
common feature of these cases is the fear of separation from the love 
object, and in Inhibitions, Symptoms, and Anxiety, Freud refers to castra 
uon anxiety as “separation anxiety *' 

But how does separation anxiety change into castration anxiety? In 
the phallic phase, at the height of the patient's castration anxiety, the 
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Normally, the girl turns atvaj fro m her mother, whom she blames 
for her castration, penis envy emerges and final!} she turns to her fattier 
when she substitutes the wish for a child from him for the wish for a 
penis Various disturbances may impede this development The follow 
ing dream of a severe obsessional neurotic woman is illustrative 

I am walking down the street In one hand I am carrying a 
beautiful new handbag, in the other a parcel of dirty washing which 
I am taking to the laundr) Suddenly I realize that I have lost 
everything In complete despair, I search for my things until I 
eventually find them The bag has been completely squashed into 
little folds but is undamaged I am afraid that there might have 
been some secrets in the bag which are now known to all and 
sundry 

Associations *The bag was round and reminds me of the testicles ” 
The loss of the bag means castration — she has an im 2 ge of a horrid, 
open, and bleeding w ound "All my life I have had this fear of the 
terrible and dangerous wound down below, and even now I am not quite 
free of it ’ She does find her bag, but it is "squashed into tiny folds or 
wrinkles ’ She has held the infantile belief that her testicles had been 
squashed and were in fact the ' folds she now had (the labia) The fear 
that her secrets might be detected is the fear of discovery of her mastur 
bation, which she felt had damaged her The slightest genital secretion 
caused her anxiety— hence the "dirty washing’ which she takes to the 
laundry She was frigid, afraid of ’emissions” and of the penis which 
' might damage or tear something down there ” This belief had the 
structure of a phobia — a castration phobia 

There are many clinical phenomena which are at least partially 
derived from castration anxiety, eg, menstrual anxiety and disorders, 
fear of defloration, fears of pregnancy and childbirth, fantasies of rape 
(when associated with masochistic tendencies), and constipation and 
bladder disorders (by displacement) 

In The Image of the Heart and the Synergic Principle in 
Psychoanalysis (Psychosynergy), Daniel E Schneider (248) repeats 
his idea that there is a sonic image of the heart variously symbolized in 
consciousness Anxiety is a complex manifestation of disturbed synergy 
between the image of the heart and the ego in general, most notably in 
dismemberment terror Paroxysmal tachycardia is a specific result of such 
a threat, and early coronary attack is the end result of a severely split 
identification early in life 

The principle of synergy is the working together in the human 
mind and psychosomatically of all the components of survival This 
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accused of anjthmg there is never turn enough for their multifarious 
projects which demand disision of aim and sesere conflict This stems 
from a deep split in their identifications— a split which ' heals but 
which nevertheless, like a scar, continues to irritate They do not have 
time for one lifetime because they are generally living two or more 
different lues and must control all of these identities by enormous o\er 
compensating effort. They thus show ‘controlled tension/ ‘common 
sense/ a generalizing propensity/ and frequently a deceptive sweet 
ness of nature beneath which there simmers indescribable rage Th c 
coronary personality is not often a truly cream e person even if he is 
publicly known as an * artist ' (Premature heart attacks in artists occur 
in those who belies e themselves clever enough or strong enough to make 
up by sheer effort what they lack in talent ) 

The problem of heart attack is thus inextricably bound up with the 
question of integrity of identification and with the synergy of all psychic 
forces in a unified direction These are important factors mediating sur 
sisal and longesity 

D Developmental Studies 

Thu section contains the following contributions a paper postu 
lating a general principle underlying the deselopment of indisiduality, 
one on the metapsychology of somatization which traces deselopment 
from primary physiological states to those of a psychological order, 
studies in the origins of perception and of time perception and in the 
vicissitudes of patterns of motility, in the deselopment of fear and 
anxiety, the body image, early object relations, the process of learning, 
and a specific form of duturbance in the latter function 

To try to explain all human problems on the basis of pnmitne 
sexual and egotistic dnses is an osersimplification There also appears 
to be an innate tendency toward a progressive and fuller development, 
says H E. Euler (71) in The Development of the Individual. One 
sees thu best in the strivings for individuality, which oppose those innate 
tendencies (herd instincts) leading in the direction of obliteration of 
individual reactions It u out of thu opposition that man’s greatest con 
fiicts arise His greatest fears (e g , of death), duturbances, and dissatis 
factions arise from * a deep sense of hu failure to fulfill himself adequately 
as an individual and to develop hu inherent capacities to their fullest/ 
There u in each individual an amount of libido in excess of that 
necessary for purposes of adaptation Thu is ordinarily used in fantasy 
formation and, depending on quantitative factors and the degree to 
which it u under the control of the personality, gives nse to progressive 
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accused of anything, there is never lime enough for their multifarious 
projects, which demand division of aim and severe conflict This stems 
from a deep split in their identifications— a split which "heals" but 
which nevertheless, like a scar, continues to irritate They do not have 
time for one lifetime because they are generally living two or more 
different lives and must control all of these identities by enormous over 
compensating effort They thus show "controlled tension," "common 
sense, a "generalizing propensity,' and frequently a deceptive "sweet 
ness of nature ' beneath which there simmers indescribable rage The 
coronary personahty is not often a truly creative person even if he is 
pubhcly known as an artist" (Premature heart attacks m artists occur 

m 7 “' ev V heI " seI ' es -'«er enough or strong enough to make 
up by sheer effort what they lack in talent ) 

uuesnon r b,em 01 attack ,s ,hus ">«tncably bound up with the 
question of integrity of identification and with the synergy of all psychic 

", 

D Developmental Studies 
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and creative results or to regressive ones It is this libido which is also 
involved in neurosis formation, when self direction has not been achieved 
The aim of this libido is not the simple gratification of sexual desires, 
but the higher purpose of a creative process 

Man differs from other animals mainly in that his sexual life is free 
of the periodicity and limitation to reproductive purposes of the sexual 
act This change is seen as “an actual evolutionary transcendence of the 
collective power of nature and has rendered possible the use of sexual 
libido for nonbiologic forms of creation ' It certainly accounts for the 
many forms of the unique culture man has created On the other hand, 
it seems likely that in order to save himself from “the danger of sue 
combing to the domination of his sexual desires,’ man has developed 
not only reactions of shame and loathing (Freud) but also the moral 
reactions culminating m the Puritan excesses of our epoch These are 
the important factors in the great sexual conflicts in human beings 
Woman is much closer to the ' collective aspect ’ of life Her role as 
bearer and creator of the race leaves little libido for nonbiological forms 
of creation, which has been the province of man, the natural individualist 
Freud considers the original aim of sexual gratification the essential 
motive in the unconscious which comes into conflict with cultural 
development The latter, he said, gives rise to repression and subsequent 
sublimation or neurosis This is not a complete explanation, as it leaves 
out a “very real inner urge toward a greater development (the prospec 
me aim of Maeder and Jung) and a more evolved personality," which 
is independent of frustrated sexual aims Neurotic symptoms are prod 
ucis of this creative urge which has failed in its goal This failure causes 
the neurotic's unhappiness It is, however, also the neurotic in whom the 
greatest possibilities for a higher evolution and creativity exist, due to 
his greater self consciousness (and hence, sense of guilt) which is so 
prominent a part of the clinical picture Freud relates this sense of guilt 
to the primal crime (parricide), but it is much more likely due to the 
developing self consciousness and awareness of one’s own ambivalence 
The oedipus complex which Freud postulates as the nuclear com 
plex of every neurosis is the Supreme symbol of the human struggle for 
power and for ego satisfaction m ns earliest form The desire and striv 
ing or the boy for the mother « seen as symbolic of the aspiring and 
evolving ego of man, rather than as the concrete incest wish (Freud), 
or a longing for rebirth (Jung) Analytic work shows "that the represen 
rations of sexual activities and desires are themselves used as symbols 
by the mind, to indicate the new goal— the creative urge toward fill 
Mlraent of a necessary psychic development and attainment, which all 
physical gratification cannot satisfy " Freud sees only the necessity of 
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libido being released from infantile manifestations and wishes into some 
form of reality adaptation, esentually doing away with all forms of art 
and creative expression This implies doing away with imagination, an 
impossible outcome, as most people would rather suffer conflict and 
anguish than be robbed of their creative capacity It is clear that sexual 
symbolism has a root other than the primal sexual one, and the full 
release of the individual's potential will occur only when this is also 
interpreted 

Stemming from his experience with analyses of skin disorders (of 

which he presents a 'sample case ), Max Sclr (249) m Comments ov 
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aaions) the ego evaluates conscious instinctual demands and responds 
with neutralized energy when they constitute a potential danger 
However svhen the ego is confronted with an upsurge of uncon 
s cious incestuous demands u loses its ability to test reality and to 
differentiate past and present and reverts to primary process operation 
There are of course situations in which the ego is confronted not by a 
potential danger but by a present one and fright is experienced here 
too the ego utilizes nonneutralized (probably aggressive) energy and a 
somatic discharge occurs If the situation becomes traumatic the ego 
can reach a state of panic and the somatic phenomena tend toward a 
state of shock The ego may then also operate with nonneutralized 
libido and even orgasm may occur Thus ego function may deviate from 
the normal in the direction of neurotic response by regressive evaluation 
of danger, and by regressive reaction itself 

The hungry infant missing the breast may react to the potential 
danger of absence of the mother as if it represented actual danger or 
even a traumatic situation In the neurotic evaluation of danger one can 
also see the re emergence of infantile types of diffuse discharge phe 
nomena the long and painful path of maturation may be reversed in an 
instant The author speaks of the reiultant resomatization as physio 
logical regression If neutralization follows the model of homeostatic 
regulations then one may expect in children with innate or early ac 
quired abnormalities of homeostatic mechanisms inhibition of the devel 
opment of the ego function of neutralization But such loss of ego func 
tion alone will not always result in physiological regression Innate and 
environmental factors the predisposition to regressive types of anxiety 
and the choice of the reacting organ system are all involved 

In most constellations of anxiety the ego tries desperately to re 
establish equilibrium and resume operating with neutralized energy 
This results in controlled anxiety in contrast to the situation of com 
pleie regression in which attempts at restoration have been abandoned 


(This he calls uncontrolled anxiety ) 

Returning to his patient Schur recalls that itching frequently 
occurred as a concomitant of anxiety it did not occur in situations of 
actual danger except where analysis revealed linkage with unconscious 
sources of danger Itching also appears with hostile affects Whenever 
anger and rage emerge changes occur tn ego control and m the ratio 
of neutralised to nonneutral.red energy somatic discharge phenomena 
appear Any of these shifts may be mterp-eted by the ego as dangerand 
evoke some shade of anxtety which may brtng an upsurge of aggress.se 


impulses 

Schur is cntical of applying 


Cannons findings in animal physiology 
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to the formulation of hypotheses (eg, "repressed hostility" must result 
in a ' damming up" of aggression anti thereby in a "chronic stimulation” 
of the sympathetic nersous system) in "psychosomatic" research He 
belies es that if expression of hostility and "self assertiseness" had a 
cathartic effect and could release the tension of "dammed up" aggression, 
his patient, who did not fail to express her hostility osertly, ssould not 
base had somatic manifestations of aggression Vet, in the first years of 
her analysis she reacted ssith severe itching and/or eruptions to any 
upsurge of aggression, sshde toward the end of therapy, although still 
quite angry on occasion but more controlled, she did not react in this 
way With the solution of her unconscious conflicts, she could respond 
to the precipitating situation on the level of the secondary process 
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certain dermatoses and h)Jterical conversion ie m both instinctual 
drives and defense find an expression m the somatic sphere which can 
be translated into words and make sense on a conscious level 
Howes er this simdarit) is limited to the structure of the symptom 
eruption which constitutes but one aspect of the variegated pathoiog) 
of such cases In addition the) often show obsessive compulsive and 
phobic symptoms Jibidma) regression goes much deeper with prevalence 
of evlubitionistic and narcissistic tendencies The skin is being treated 
as both part of the self and as outer object differentiation between the 
two is vague At the height of the eruptions the clinical impression ma> 
be reminiscent of a schizophrenic process In both conditions the prev 
alence of primary process thinking impairs the vital ego function of 
cviluation of danger and results in regressive types of anxiety reactions 
m which ego control ts either lessened or abandoned (as in uncontrolled 
anxiet)) Secondl) the impairment of ego functions extends to the 
ibdity to neutralize aggression the failure of which is apparent not 
on!) in the somatization of responses but in other instances where we 
assume the use of aggressive energy (eg in coumereathexis and m the 
primitive punitive superego) A most significant difference is to be noted 
however in the capacity to restore secondary processes which the 
dermatoses patients exhibit Even at the height of their eruptions they 
fail to show the impairment of the function of language which is so 
typical for the schizophrenic thought disorder The regression in schizo- 
phrenia and in psjchosomatic disorders goes in different directions In 
schizophrenics it culminates in a further dissolution of ego functions 
cspccnll) in the sphere of thought processes in a far reaching delusion 
of instinctual drives and in the establishment of total primitive iden 
tificitionr The regression in psychosomatic disorders results in a resom 


atization of various responses 

Turning to the problem of choice of symptom in psychosomatic 
disorders Schur observes that in none of his cases could he find specificity 
ol personality of conflict or of defense against one phase of sexuality 
or of aggression and the defense aga.nst it However these patients have 
certain charactet.st.es tn common (I) they show a great varte.y of nett 
rottc symptoms (2) thesr l.btdmal development shows a prevalence of 
narcissistic and ptegen.tal elements with m.enstvc eonfi.ct, around ex 
hibmon.sm (definitely present before the initial lesion) (3) there is a 
widespread mtpattment of ego fund, on. (anx.ety a^resston .dent, flea 
ttons P etc) (4) tn fine with their defect. ve libido and ego development 
Z ob eli relationships ate tenuous both around them narctsststtc and 
Object reiat r diaractemrd by extreme ambtvalence and 

Slhey'have M suffered an unusual amount of early trauma,, sat, on At 
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the same lime, the author does not hold that this combination of factors 
will be found in emotionally precipitated dermatoses only. Discussing the 
problem of what accounts for the specificity of (1) the organ choice and 
(2) the lesions, Schur refers to the interplay of genetic and environmental 
factors. In the “psychosomatic" disorders he believes that, in addition 
to the ratio of pathological endowment to environmental traumatization 
which Freud spoke of as productive of a neurosis, there is an innate 
readiness to respond with a specific organ or organ system. 

It was only in the fourth year of the analysis of Schur’s patient (the 
sample case) that she entered into a phase not very different from that of 
the common neuroses She began to bring early infantile material. Grad' 
ually she learned to express affects and transference phenomena on a 
more advanced level. She no longer talked and acted with her skin. 
Only after the relationship with her mother, her sibling rivalry, and her 
penis envy were worked through could she develop an accepting attitude 
toward her husband and become capable ol normal orgasm. During this 
time her skin cleared completely and her complexion could have served 
as an advertisement for any “beauty cream.” 

Turning to a discussion of technical problems, Schur notes that any- 
thing which counteracts the symptom-producing regression should be 
beneficial (eg., verbalization). Verbalized thoughts are closer to the 
secondary process than fantasies, daydreams, etc., and thus have more 
than cathartic value. Any improvement by “organic” methods can also 
counteract regression and help break a vicious circle. Group therapy is 
occasional ly a profitable approach. Ordinarily, intellectual ization may 
constitute a troublesome resistance, yet in these cases intellectual under- 
standing may, especially in the initial phase, represent progress as com- 
pared to the deep preverbal regression. The author considers it possible 
to submit such cases to the full process of analysis. The criteria /or 
selection follow those in other severe neuroses and "borderline cases.” 
The analyst should he familiar with the special difficulties of such cases 
and l>e prepared to continue the analysis during periods of hospitalization 
i! necessary. Only desperate cases may require "anaclitic” therapy. In 
others, analysis must be preceded by a preparatory stage of medical treat- 
ment and supportive psychotherapy 

Schur ieclv that the proper methodological approach to the under- 
standing ot list various dermatoses— and dm extends to all fields of 
“jnychosomattc" research— is the analysis ol representative sample cases 
ol each entity Insights thus gamed can then be supplemented by 
observations derived from extensive diagnostic interviews backed up by 
projective techniques, analytically oriented psychotherapy, and by longi- 
tudinal observations 
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At birth the newborn perceives only sensations originating within 
his body He is protected from outside perceptions by the stimulus 
barrier However, there is one localized perceptual zone which includes 
withm itself both the characteristics of interior and exterior percep- 
tions This is the area in and around the mouth The inside of the mouth, 
the oral cavity, fulfills the conditions of partaking for perceptive purposes 
both of the inside and the outside It is simultaneously an mteroceptor 
and an exteroceptor It is here that Spitz feels that all perception will 
begin, in this role the oral cavity fulfills the function of a bridge from 
internal to external perception When the infant nurses and has sensa 
tions in the oral cavity while staring at the mothers face, he unites the 
tactile and visual perceptions of the total situation into one undiffer 
cnnated unity, a situation Gestalt in which any one part of expert 
ence comes lo stand for the total experience 

The particular anatomical location and physiological function of 
the oral cavity enables it to distinguish the outside from the inside Such 
considerations lead the author to qualify a generally accepted psycho- 
analytic proposition stressed by both Isahouer and Lewin It is correct 
that the breast is the first object, it is probable that the breast, or rather 
the nipple forms a part of the first percept but direct observation 
proves that the breast is not the first visual percept This is because at 
the earliest stage of life distance perception is not operative but only 
contact perception There are also other organs, besides the oral cavity, 
that are involved in the contact perceptions of the nursing situations 
The) are the hand the labyrinth and the outer skin surfaces The sensa 
tions of the three organs of perception — hand labyrinth and skin cover 
— combine and unite with the intraoral sensations in a unified situational 
experience in which no part is distinguishable from the other 

In the course of maturation a second modality appears after the 
contact perception it is a distance perception m the form of visual 
percepts Through the bab) s unwavering stare at the mothers face 
during nursing the visual experience is merged into the total one No 
distinction is made between mode and outstde between what is seen 
from what is felt with the mouth It follows that much of this also 
applies to the hand and its sensations In the nursing baby the closure 
of die hand ts per formed in the same rh)thm as the sucking movement 
of the mouth The taking into qualit) of these hand movements justi 
fies the proposition that they are experienced by the infant as belonging 
to the sutkmg movements of the mouth 

A clinical example from the anal>sis of an adult is presented When 
looted at bv maternal looking women the patient experienced a feeling 
of contraction inside the mouth associated with a displeasure in the 
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Stomach Jilc heat or empm«s A snrnlar semat.on accompanied the 
ypnagopc experience of a cloudy breast with spots like a glass from 

m 'll ' " aS pm,rcd 0UI thc sla!! reIMln ‘"S cocered with a film of 
mint The contraction of hts mouth muscles Mould force him to turn 
ind hide his face from maternal women He remembered having 
■a t is feeling as a very small child when his mother carried him in 
arms at her breast from one room to another he also remembered 
t ic feehng of dimness and nausea He experienced similar sensations 
1 the air (rushed) into his mouth while he was riding on a bus 

In the example given the sensations in the hand and abdomen 
were combined with the disturbance in the sense of equilibrium and the 
intnoral experience It is this summative aspect of the nursing experience 
which motivates the author to speak of the inside of the mouth as the 
primal cavity He also feels that the intrauterine fantasies at a later age 
nrc kised on a regressive imagery of early iniraora] experience which 
consists of taking into oneself the breast while being enveloped by the 
mother s arms and breasts To the child this ts one experience rather 
thin two separate ones It is similar to Lewin s formulation to eat and 
be eaten It is a vivid example of the mode of functioning of the 
primary process 

In thc infant the leiel of imagery is presumably reached after the 
third month and that of verbal symbolic function at approximately 
eighteen months It can consequently be assumed that from about three 
to eighteen months the infant perceives mainly in images and operates 
mentally with the memory traces laid down by visual percepts This is 
the level at which Lewin s dream screen representing regression to the 
level of visual perception and imagery can become conceivable The 
regression in the Jsakower phenomenon goes back to an earlier period 
that which precedes the reliable laying down of visual mnemic traces 
which are laid down in sensory modalities other than visual ones Ii 
nr?u}d appear that lhe blank dream discussed by Lewin replaces in the 
sleeping state what the Isakower phenomenon stands for in the pre 


dormescent and pathological states 

Isakower describes one specific consequence of the disintegration 
of the ego in the process of going to sleep— the change which takes place 
through the withdrawal of cathexes from the outward directed sensonum 
and a concomitant increase in the cathexis of the body ego The new 
born has to cathect the interoceptive system for the purposes of metabolic 
functions Thus there will be no stimulus barrier interposed before its 
own body— the total available cathexis is directed toward its own body 
However since the stimulus barrier consists of the uncathected condition 
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of the sensorium, the formulation of the going-to-sleep process (in the 
adult) is a counterpart of the way in which the newborn functions. 

The level of coenesthetic perception belongs to what the author 
would call the experiential world of the primal cavity. It is the world 
of the deepest security which man ever experiences after birth. It is to 
this world that man escapes when he feels threatened by pathological 
conditions in febrile states. The method of escape has a double mecha- 
nism: the withdrawal of cathexis from the sensorium on the one hand 
and the hypercathexis of the body on the other. The particular sector 
of the body-ego representation which seems most highly cathectcd is the 
representation of the primal cavity. Also, when the body relaxes in the 
passivity of sleep, the activity of the mind will retrace its way toward the 
primal process, and the primal cavity then becomes “the cavernous home 
of the dreams." 

In Motor Patterns and Genital Behavior: Fetishism, Bela Mit- 
telmann (192) discusses various aspects of motility, emphasizing the 
affcciomotor and vigorous rhythmic phenomena and their pathological 
implications. These pathological implications may appear regressively 
in older children or adults during intense excitement. They may con- 
tribute to the patterning of symptoms in disturbances of the genital 
function in general and, fused with exploratory part objects, to fetishism 
in particular. 

The case material presented is part of a study including long-term 
observations, supplemented by moving pictures and drawings involving 
both normal and sick infants, children, and adults, as well as sick adults 
in psychoanalytic or prolonged therapy. Scrutiny of the motion pictures 
disclosed: (a) 3 characteristic motor pattern observable in some infants 
during joyous excitement (smile), crying, and restraining; (b) the pat- 
terning changes with the maturational process; (c) in the process of 
dcseloping new motor abilities the infant explores the lower part of his 
body, discos ers his penis and his feet, and there is affective (libidina!) 
investment in the newly discovered parts of the body; (d) rocking, as a 
clearly self-centered activity in a state of frustration, anxiety, and anger, 
also sersed as an 3utocrotic substitute of more archaic character for 
motor play in a nine-month-old child. 

A fit e antl-a-half-ycar-old boy exhibited fear of abandonment, sub- 
missive !>cha\ior, foot fetishism, and prolonged masturbation. For this 
bos, motility was of great psychological importance: he had a strong 
urge for activity during joyous excitement which was characterized by 
vigorous jumping up and down. The boy's sister showed a similar 
afTectomotor and motor autocratic pattern. The mother too bad shown 
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«he STOIC motor pattern until she was eight years old Thus the con 
genital and Iteredttiry factors Here important iti this case The raolher 
also influenced the boys genital motor behavior directly and indirectly 
by the manner w which she handled him 

When treatment began the boy had been masturbating for two 
hours after waking and two hours before going to sleep mile lying in 
the prone position he made movements as though having intercourse at 
the same time hugging and rocking a pillow This was accompanied by 
a fantasy of fixing (i e healing] feet with an instrument operated by 
a motor with his movements At about a year and a half he would 
fondle his moiher s or grandfathers feet with affectionate excitement 
while they were lying m bed also making the movements described above 
Tlie mother discouraged this but the grandfather allowed it At two 
he was presented with a plastic doll the surface of which resembled the 
texture of human skin This doll which he called Brother Foot 
became his most treasured possession The mother had been inconsistent 
m her behavior toward the child fighting about the boys upbringing 
with her own mother with whom she lived When the boy was almost 
three hts parents established their own home which meant that he 
could not caress his grandfather s feet any more It was soon thereafter 
that hts excessive masturbation had started The author felt that the 
masturbation was probably prolonged by the following f actors (a) he 
could not reach relief from tension (orgasm) because of the loss of the 
love object (grandfather) and the fear of abandonment and genital 
injury (b) the masturbation represented the restitution of his grand 
parents and served as evidence that hts genital was not injured ( fixing 
feet ) (c) the form of masturbation because of his motor pattern was 
such that the environment particularly the mother was always aware 
of it consequently the environmental threat was constantly renewed 
(d) the masturbation was accompanied by fantasies which m themselves 
could not be fulfilled and induced guilt Lively movement occurred 
m all the fantasies 

The author feels that the boy s genital orientation and symptomatoJ 
ogy could be considered foot fetishism At first men this was later 
present in fantasy ( foot fixing ) and in the strong attachment d, splayed 
to the doll Brother Foot Mittelmann proposes the following comlruc 
lion some attachment to hts own feet and to the shoes and feet of adults 
occurs in a certain phase of deselopment in almost every infant In this 
boy there was in addition an unusually strong and persistent joyous 
affect omotor pattern namely the vigorous jutnptng up and down un 
doubtedly correspond, ng to kinesthetic exper.ences in the feet and legs 
These factors result in a body .mage with accent on the lower extrem 
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mes The tendency toward foot fetishism is further strengthened by the 
fact that his genital acliuty is based on the choice of a part object, he 
then identifies the whole object with the part object, and himself with 
the part object (the doll, ‘ Brother Foot '). he also equates foot, penis, 
the object, and himself 

The broader implications of the case are (I) motility plays a sig 
mficant role m the patterning of genital impulses and behavior, (2) 
feushism represents m part an intensification of a phenomenon occurring 
at an early phase of normal development, 1 e , affective and libidmal 
investment of the body or of an article of clothing when these are 'dis- 
covered in the course of development of skills The author feels that 
motility and aggression play a significant role in the patterning of adult 
genital behavior, that infantile motor patterns, such as those displayed 
by the foot fetishist boy, become integrated into rhythmical muscular 
activity during intercourse and orgasm, although the larger part of adult 
activity is probably learned. Further, in dancing, the motor urge, in 
fantile motor patterns, and genital impulses are fused with skilled activity 
for an aesthetic effect 

The development of normal and pathological genital activity, in 
eluding fetishism, is integrally connected with developmental processes 
of motor sensory, and intellectual functions (ego) The connection takes 
place in three reciprocating steps (a) in the course of his exploratory 
activities the infant discovers, by oral, visual, motor, kinesthetic, and 
tactile means, new organs in himself and corresponding organs in the 
persons in the outside world, (b) these organs become invested with a 
great deal of interest and pleasure, (c) they are gradually recognized as 
parts of the total self and of the total object These organs and articles 
of clothing may best be called exploratory part objects, part selves or 
part object selves — the last implying that the infant discovers that the 
organs are connected with the whole object, just as he has discovered 
that the same organs his hands and his feet, are part of himself 

The term feushism should be reserved for cases in which the 
teaciion lo the object includes genital excitement and manipulation 
This may occur in some infants as pari of the normal libidinal relation 
to exploratory part objects perhaps facilitated by rhythmic affectomotor 
patterns Subsequently additional motivational factors enter, namely, 
frustration fear of abandonment, aggression, fear of genital injury, etc. 
These additional factors may then be responsible for the persistence of 
the activity or for its latex recurrence 

letuhism is almost entirely limited to males — an observation usually 
assumed to be due to the difference between the male and female castra 
non comjdex Mmelmann adds two additional factors (I) the rhythmic 
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monl.iy in infancy is more apt to stimulate the penis because it protects 
more than the cl, tons, (2) some fetishists hate a straw genital urge 
tvhtch appears relatively early in their lives as was the case in the boy 
reported upon Early genital excitability with concomitant tendency 
toward partial object choice is more common in male infants 

The phenomena of the exploratory part objects which in a sense 
"ire the normal prototypes of one aspect of fetishism, occur at a period 
that precedes the differentiation between male and female and the 


castration complex This does not contradict Freuds observation that 
in the adult the fetish represents the phallus of die mother, but it does 
imply that, in the earlier phase, the fetish represents an undifferentiated 
phallus, that is, as much of the father as of the mother The boy dis 
cussed played as much with his mother’s feet as with his grandfather s 
while executing the masturbatory movements 


In A Note on the Extrapolation of Ethological Findings Ren£ 
A Spitz (2G8) takes issue with Szekely’s interpretation of his observations 
on the development of fear in infants Szekely, basing his theoretical 
assumptions on ethological studies asserts that the ‘ eye nose forehead 
configuration is a key stimulus, phylogenetically derived from the mstinc 
live fear reaction to the enemy, that the three-month smile response 
represents the first mastery of this archaic fear, and that die eight month 
anxiety is the visible manifestation of the fact that the child has learned 
to distinguish the part object of the mother's face from the preobject 
archaic quality of the ‘ eye nose forehead configuration Spitz considers 
this extrapolation of ethological findings an artificial and erroneous one, 
not applicable to the development of the human infant A complete 
summary of his paper appears in Chapter II 


Lows Linn (174) applies the work of Moms Bender and his co- 
workers concerning double simultaneous cutaneous stimulation to Some 
Developmental Aspects of the Body Imace When various parts of the 


body are stimulated simultaneously the face and genital region occupy 
a position of dominance In contrast, the hand, in spue of its large 
representation in the cortex, emerges as the least dominant member of 
the body image from these experiments diat is, the stimulus to the hand 
suffers die fate of extinction in comparison to the other stimulus areas 
When face hand stimulation was given to brain injured patients or 
those recovering from shock therapy, they verbally reported nnly the 
face stimulation However, by raising the stimulated hand M well «r 
pointing to the area m the hand stimulated, they showed that they had 
also registered the hand touch The.r responses suggest a regressive 
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tendency for a fusion of hand and face body parts. This is also seen in the 
drawings of children who often draw the arm as if it grew directly 
out of the face. This suggests the conclusion that face, hand, and breast 
are originally fused into a single homogeneous cluster. The distinction 
of the self from the nonself and one part of the body from another must 
be slowly learned through repetitive trials. 

The hand stimulus may be extinguished because the hand in early 
childhood activities (sucking and masturbation) plays a motor role; hand 
sensations might even interfere with such erotic stimulation. 

In Two Notes on Idealization, Illusion and Disillusion As Nor- 
mal and Abnormal Psychological Processes, Charles Rycroft (245) 
presents the thesis that illusion and disillusion play an essential part as 
normal processes in the establishment of external object relations. To the 
extent that there is a correspondence between the infant’s latent impulses 
and the satisfaction provided by the environment, he acquires the illusion 
that he.has created its objects omnipotently. The later normal disillusion 
will be confined to the belief in omnipotence. The lack of such corre- 
spondence, on the other hand, leads to pathological states of idealization 
and illusion, which readily give way to intense disillusion. 

Two similar dreams, one reported by a patient, the other recorded 
in a poem by the nineteenth-century Italian poet Giacomo Leopardi, are 
subjected to analysis. The central theme of both is the moon falling 
out of the sky. In the patient’s dream the moon fell into a dustbin, but 
the night remained bright as another moon shone in its place. In the 
poem "The Terror by Night,” the dreamer awakes to find that the moon 
is still in the sky. Thus, the reassurance which the patient gives herself 
in her dream is provided by the poet’s waking consciousness. 

VaAsx cvwplsyjvwg cA raowrAvigbA. YW&vcave \Vnrt. taw 

Leopardi moonlight represented illusion and the setting of the moon 
disillusion. The nightmare in the poem depicted the threat of a sudden, 
catastrophic disillusion, the collapse of an idealization which was main- 
tained as a defense against a sense of despair and futility. Leopardi was 
the son of a dominating, puritanical mother and an ineffectual though 
gifted father. He suffered from sexual impotence. "The Terror by 
Night” may be interpreted in terms of castration anxiety. This is recon- 
cilable with Leopardi’s use of the moon as a symbol for illusion and ideal 
beauty if one assumes that the dream expresses an internal situation. The 
moon represents the idealized, internal penis of poetic creativeness which 
has been overcathected to overcome the sense of despair engendered by 
the poet’s actual sexual impotence. This idealized penis also stands for 
an internal breast. 
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In the case ol the patients dream, the moon Calling out ol the sky 
reprcsentdTe .os, of an tdeahred good object Us ^.ng mto £ 
dustbin expressed its devaluation and sadistic anal expulsion, while the 
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Lend, of the mother, all of which bore the mark, of riealtn 

infatuation, were short lned, ending in ' nc J perfect object, 

She osercame these feelings by qu« My < ™ « P o£ , de al 
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infant's illusion that it has created its objects will m that case refer not 
to external reality but to the ideal internal objects, and the stage will be 
set for the development of pathological idealization processes, with their 
ever present risk of catastrophic disillusion 

In The Depressive Position in Normal Emotional Development, 
D W Winnicott (291) states that the "depressive position” is a normal 
stage and process m the development of healthy infants, it belongs to the 
weaning age — the age at which the infant can play at dropping things 
This concept does not mean that infants normally become depressed 
The child or adult, chiefly concerned with the innate problems of per 
sonality integration and initiation of a relationship with the environ 
ment, has not jet achieved the depressive position For many individuals 
tins is not achieved until they come into analysis 

The depressive position is an element in the development of the 
individual from the ruthless demanding of the early infant to a state 
of concern with the results of instinctual love The environment is 
mother’s child care technique Mother’s functions correspond to the 
infant’s quiet and excited states she has been loved as the one who 
adapts to the infant’s needs — at the same time she has been the object 
of assault during phases of instinctual tension Integration of these 
two aspects of mother, and the mothers survival over a period of time, 
gradually add up to recognition of the difference between outer and 
inner reality 

Constant reinforcement of the benign circle of the depressive posi 
non fie, relationship between infant and mother, perception, inner 
working through the capacity to give, and reparation) results in the 
infant’s ability to tolerate the result of instinctual love Guilt arises from 
the together of the. two mothers, at eyjuet and excited V&xe, zjnd 

gradual!) becomes a healthy, normal source of activity in relationships 
The healthy child has a personal source for his sense of guilt As greater 
guilt is generated, there follows intensification of instinctual experience, 
with its imaginative elaboration, resulting in an enrichment of the inner 
world, followed by larger gift potential (This is seen repeatedly in analy 
sis when the depressive position is reached in the transference) As the 
individual builds up memories of experience felt to be good, the ex 
periencc of the mother s holding the situation becomes part of the self, 
assimilated into the ego Tlius, the actual mother becomes less and less 
necessary and the individual acquires an internal environment If the 
benign circle of the depressive position is broken, an undoing process 
occurs resulting in instinct inhibitions, general personal impoverish 
ment and loss m the capacity for sense of guilt The child can continue 
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with instinctual sensual gratification without guilt but he loses the 
capacity for affection The small child needs someone ttho is not onh 
loved but can accept potency in terras of reparative and restitutne 
giving If the inner phenomena give trouble the mood is depression 
In the individuals management of this depressive mood that is asso- 
ciated specifically with the depressive position anxieties there exists the 
manic defense in which everything serious is negated Its clinical 
presence implies that the depressive position has been reached but is 
being held in abeyance rather than lost 

It is overly simple to discuss the depressive position only in terms 
of feeding The inner world of the individual builds up there are con 
tending forces objects and object matter bad perceived matter intro 
jected in order to be controlled good perceived matter introjeeted for 
personal enrichment and stabilization An orderly sequence is implied 
It is the analysis of the oral sadism m the transference that from the 
economic standpoint lessens the persecutory potential in the inner world 
of the patient While many defense mechanisms are emplojed one 
defense against depressive anxiety is relative inhibition of the instinct 
itself 

The depressive position depends on the development of a sense of 
time on appreciation of the difference between fact and fantasy and 
above all on the true integration of the individual If we start at the 
point at which the individual becomes a unit we can deal with matters 
that inherently follow that stage m health In the individual who ha* 
achieved and established the depressive position the reaction to loss is 
grief or sadness If there is some degree of failure at the depressive posi 
tion the result of loss is depression The depression is a healing mecha 
nism it allows for reduced speed so that all possible defenses can be 
brought into play for working through and eventually a spontaneous 
recovery Clinically depression of this sort tends to lift In the subject 
whose depressive position is secareiy ertirlrJtfhcd Ahwr jvMzzf/r 

tions for personal enrichment and stabilization or memories of good 
experiences and of loved objects Eventually the subject can cany on 
without environmental support Mourning is experienced and worked 
through and grief can be felt as such The child s throwing away of 
things is an indication of hit growing ability id master lots and » there 
fore an ind.cat.on for waning Memor.es of good experiences help t.de 
the child over periods in which the mother fails The good hreatt ..an 
inner phenomenon tf the tndmdnal ha, aelueted the depress, ve pern 
..on In normal development the depress., e pot.t.m. cannot be eft 
aside .. is the problem of life unless .. is reached The eh, Id health, 
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in having reached the depressive position, can get on with handling the 
infinite variations of triangular human relationships 

In his essay on Motivations in Learning, Edward Liss (177) pre 
sents in general terms the psychophysiological basis of learning and its 
constitutional, developmental, and cultural aspects He discusses the 
process of learning in terms of parent, sibling, and teacher relationships, 
masculine and feminine identifications, the alternatives of intellectuality 
or sexuality, sadistic and masochistic utilization of learning as opposed 
to mature creativity, and the role of symbols He closes with a brief 
summary of learning disabilities and their therapy 

He defines learning as the psychosomatic process by which an idea 
or action originates and is then applied Inasmuch as the production of 
energy, particularly in the young, goes far beyond the need of the or 
gamsm for growth and repair, there is a substantial residuum for other 
purposes This surplus energy, when used for exploration and expen 
ment, carries with it the sense of gratification which comes with ac 
complishment To appreciate fully what learning can be, one should go 
bach to ones childhood and revive those fleeting moments of ecstasy 
with which one was suffused when new knowledge was suddenly glimpsed 
and new experiences encountered Why is such early freshness and 
pleasure so rarely experienced in later life? 

Learning in infancy is centered around the body or self, which is 
instinctively demanding and unyielding in its physiologic interests, e g , 
food intake and elimination of waste products The compromise of self 
m relation to others comes only with time, when the psyche is able to 
differentiate between extrinsic and intrinsic phenomena Basic egocen 
trism is centered around the by products of the infant's physiology 
these are his creations and the core of his sensual self Only through love 
and affection, which come from his relationship to others and in which 
he finds basic security, is it possible for the individual to transmute these 
body products into the highest aspects of man’s creativity 

The better part of the first three years is centered around eating 
habits bowel and bladder control, and locomotion For the gratifications 
and inhibitions inherent in these functions the parents in accord with 
their own conditioning, substitute other interests and activities By the 
time the child enters school at six, substantial substitutions have taken 
place Concurrently with the oedipal phase, in families where there are 
siblings, social relationships and the varied interests of childhood are 
experienced through and wtth these siblings This early period is most 
important, for many learning disabilities are centered around the child s 
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rejection or acceptance of the contribution of chose individuals who have 
the role of educator guide friend or peer 

Inherent in survival are the application of the five senses and their 
interconnections Inasmuch as die total organism participates in any 
sensor) experience there u no such thing as a sharply localized reflex 
The earlj childhood adaptation to an environment which permits some 
biological indulgences and taboos others determines how deeply how 
sensitively and in some instances how meradicably patterns of learning 
are laid down with phjsioJogical cores The earlier parent-child rela 
tionship conditions the subsequent teacher student pattern for good or 
evil when the problem is no longer body action but derivations or sub 
stmites for physiological satisfaction winch we call sublimation 

The pre-clementary school is the arena for the transmutation of 
interests in body and body products into interests which are socially more 
acceptable The educator m die nursery or kindergarten must be more 
ph)siologically oriented than cerebral to make this transmutation as 
easy for the child as possible The teacher can function as a good 
parent because he had a good parent as a poor insecure parent with 
power which is used aggressively or as a good parent in reaction to the 
poor parents to whom he had the misfortune to be exposed Of these 
three categories the first is the most desirable the second should not 
teach at all and the third may function well with good end results as 
far as the students are concerned but undoubtedly at a great expense 
of energy and tension on his own part The classroom becomes the 
stage where teacher and student act out the past The residual pat 
terns take over and affect the learning process The child s image of the 
educator is frequently at complete variance with his actual personality 
and it is necessary to interpret this to the educator Where the child 
has been conditioned by a bad parent it may take some time to undo 
the pattern of fear anxiety and aggression Projection upon the teacher 
is facilitated if his sex corresponds with that of the parent in question 
The child who has a good sibling relationship at home makes an 
easy approach to his schoolmates The only child may be timid and be 
Wildered or defensively bellicose Important for the child s future de 
velopment is whether his inherent need for respect is met through love 


or aggression 

Each culture has its own concepts of masculinity and femininity 
and these mores more or less ritualized influence learning In the 
family cerebral function and manual labor may become sex linked the 
former appear, Kg as ,he female role and the latter a, the male one 
Where the mother has more leisure and has become the so-called cul 
tured member of the family mteJIectualism becomes enmeshed m femi 
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nine identification and creates difficulties for the boy m the resolution 
of the oedipus complex and the adoption of a truly masculine role Too 
often there develops an opposition between culture and sex. The greater 
the acceptance of the symbiosis of these two components, the more sound 
will be the individual and his functioning as a problemsolving and 
creative personality and the less interference there will be with the 
learning process Mature creativity is creativity with a minimum dis 
turbance of sexual potency 

Symbols constitute the material that is the medium of activity and 
exchange between student and teacher Some of these are universal, some 
culturally determined, and some unique to the individual The success 
ful consummation of learning is wisdom, which enables the individual 
to utilize sjTnbols wuh a minimum of demoniacal anxiety and a maxi 
mum of pleasure 

Learning disabilities are related to (1) organic defects (congenital 
and acquired), (2) psychosomatic disturbances, and (3) affect or func 
uonal psychic disabilities (neuroses and psychoses) The response to an 
organic defect may involve (I) an acceptance of the defect, with a hyper 
trophy of other sense activities, (2) a flight from the defect so that the 
loss of function is exaggerated, and (3) an overcompensating employ 
ment of the defective sense organ The treatment of learning disabilities 
falls into three categories (1) those which can be helped through simple 
pedagogic techniques, (2) those which require ps>chiatric therapy (be 
cause the disability is a single manifestation of a complex maladjust 
ment) and (3) those who, having benefited from psychiatric treatment, 
are now amenable to pedagogy 

Learning difficulties due to congenital defects constitute a small per 
cemage of the total Most are due to psychosomatic and affect disturb- 
ances, and for their detection and evaluation the Rorschach test is im 
portant Minor organic defects create a challenge to sublimation, and 
if the organism is suffused with anxiety, the psychic feedback ma) often 
negate the functioning of the involved organ Sometimes good results 
are achieved not because of any special pedagogic technique but because 
of the transference between tutor and retarded student The choice of 
sex of the tutor is a matter of experimentation unless it is possible to 
go intensivelj into the history of the parental relationships For some 
the only child role contained in the tutor-student relationship is effec 
live because it eliminates the competitive sibling images In our educa 
uonal system there are countless cases where learning blocks in specific 
subjects appear despite a healthy and happy background with no 
particular difficulty in the resolution of the oedipus complex This is a 
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challenging area (or research Ohen lliese ernes respond 10 the technical 
skill of m undemanding teacher 

Where the learning situation is beyond the scope of the usual 
pedagogic techniques « becomes a matter of psychiatric and pedagogic 
teamwork. Uith the release of pathological libidmal fixations energy is 
made available and seeks out new activities Pedagogically significant 
and 3t times dramatic interests in new fields as well as a revival of old 
interests in a much more functional and creative fashion are the re- 
wards of successful psychoanalytic therapy Proper evaluation of the 
learning problem rests on the allotment of suitable roles to physician 
psychiatrist and educator The correct timing of the contributions of 
the latter two (once all organic aspects have been appraised) is of major 
importance and ts aided bj the developing insight of the patient into 
the elements which have blocked his intellectual efforts 

A specific form of disturbance in the learning process strephosym 
boln is observed to result from the precocious maturation of ego sec 
tors involved in visual and auditory perception Victor H Rosen (235) 
in Strephosymboua An Ivtrasvstemic Disturbance of the Synthetic 
Function of the Ego describes a case in which the synthesis of these ego 
functions became involved in the primal scene and the oedipal conflict 
because of such precocity and was consequently impaired A complete 
summary of this paper appears in Chapter IV 


II SPECIFIC PROBLEMS 


A Ego Functions 

A variety of papers take up the functions of the ego with respect 
to p am and the body states of consciousness neutralization and sub 
lima non and specific phenomena in this area identification perception 
communication narcissism character structure integration and object 
relationships 


Using philosophic semantic and clinical knowledge Thomas S 
Szasz (276) proposes a theory lo explain The Nature of Pain that in 
solies hierarchical concepts The primal model is dial of a biological 
signal from body lo ego The second level is described as the danger 
signal being used as a communication between two persons The third 
concept of pain refers lo those phenomena where Hie meaning of pain is 
con , 3 UKd predominantly m its communicative aspect 

The distinction between physical and menial pam is the result of a 
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philosophic bias that considers causation as prior to the processes op- 
erating within the total Held within which the phenomenon occurs. 
The biologic function and meaning of pain is that of 'a' signal by which 
the ego registers the fact that something is "wrong" (damaging, danger- 
ous) with its structural or functional integrity. This is an unlearned 
biologic process independent of culture. It is the concept that pain is 
"objective"; that is, that the experiencing system simply registers a 
stimulus which is not altered by the perceiving system itself. It is a 
message from the body to the ego signifying danger. This is the primary 
model of the pain concept. 

The evolution of higher levels of meaning to pain parallels a general 
increase in the complexity of our cerebral and mental organization. As 
a message from the body to the ego, the primary model of pain is a 
message within a single organism, a one-body frame of reference. We 
may distinguish a second category of pain when we bring a second 
person into the field. In childhood, the experience of pain leads others 
to minister to the child. Thus pain is also used to symbolize a plea for 
help: on this level it is a transaction involving communication between 
two persons. In order to secure help it is essential that the meaning of 
pain be conveyed to the other person. Physical pain denotes agreement, 
and mental pain denotes disagreement, between observer and sufferer. 

In the third concept of pain the communicative aspect is paramount. 
Failure to appreciate and study this aspect of the pain phenomenon has 
led to the misunderstanding that mental pain is imaginary. Pain, in this 
category, may have a number of meanings*, it may be a command foT 
help; or it may be addressed to someone not because we expect help but 
because we feel he owes u$ something. 

Turning to clinical illustration, the author observes that patients 
referred to the psychiatrist for pain are usually resistant to a psychologi- 
cal approach and that a preliminary discussion is needed. 

A girl in her late teens had severe incapacitating attacks of pain 
referred to the abdomen, pelvis, and lower back. There were also epi- 
sodes of anorexia and vomiting. The pain was related to two sudden 
and traumatic losses, her mother's death following surgery for fibroids 
of the uterus, and her father's subsequent depression followed by an 
automobile accident which the family regarded as an act of suicide. 
Shortly after the father's death the patient developed pain. The failure 
to resolve these traumatic losses was related to her present illness. She 
improved in psychotherapy after she became convinced of the physician's 
positive interest in her. The pain was both a request for help and an 
aggressive complaint: “You see you still have not done anything for me." 
The pain was also a warning signal of impending danger. Having lost 
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bo* pirenls she had no other significant object to lose than her oan 
body To guard against surprise loss the warning signal Was repeated 
in a chronic manner In this way ihe signal became a source of security 
n 1 1,5 ins<ance £ ^ e e 6° ta ^ es the body as a transference object sub 
sti luting for both mother and father There is a relationship between 
this symptom and the structure of depression and paranoia 

A second case is that of a man in his late thirties who complained 
of persistent abdominal pain Facing retirement from the nary the 
patient experienced considerable conflict regarding the transition to 
civilian life md showed a massne denial that there was any problem 
The pun was both a plea for help and a complaint and retribution for 
the help that nas not forthcoming The pain symbolized the following 
thought You see I have done my duty / but you have not done yours 
[to help me] This symptom bears some similarities to paranoid delu 
sions f 

In The Ego the Dodv ' and Pa hv Thomas S Szasz (27a) attempts 
to revise the model of the mental apparatus to make possible a greater 
understanding of the problem of pain and to bring it into focus in 
analytic thinking He suggests that the ego relates not only to objects 
but to the self as an object and that pain has to do with the relation 
ship of the ego to the body Pain is conceived as a signal io the body 
warning of disruption of those parts of its structure which can be visu 
ahzed and of functions which may be lost such as vision and hearing 
It may also constitute a reaction to and a warning against the danger 
of excessive stimulation The developmental phases of the ego and their 
relationships to the differentiation of pain from anxiety and to the 
interrelated meanings of p3tn and anxiety are discussed 

Noting the paucity of significant contributions to a psychoanalytic 
understanding of the affects and especially of the affect of pain the 
author proposes to enlarge our concept of the ego, so that pain (and us 
derivatives) can be made to fit more readily into the structural theory 
He attempts to show that the present theoretical framework makes such 
an integration impossible The affect of anxiety is compared to that of 
pain while the former concerns the egos orientation to objects the 
latter is fundamentally associated with the egos aneimtion to the 
body The author proposes an extension of the ego concept to include 
the relation to the body (of the self) as an object He justifies this 
extension by pointing out that according to present concepts the l one 
uoning of the mental appiratus of the adult does not include the body 
and processes within* the body Secondly he notes that his modification 
merely adds a further object to those generally accepted as such with 
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which the ego interacts He cites similar ideas in the literature, including 
those of Schilder in 1923 

Szasz comments on the variety of ways in which infants react to body 
parts as if they were external objects, and regards these phenomena as 
manifestations of attempts at mastery by the ego of the body, as increas 
ing ego-body integration ’ 

Using the analogy of anxiety, the author defines pain as a “warning 
of the danger of the loss of a part (or the whole) of the body" or of the 
disruption of the continuity of the body, it leads to specific defenses in 
the same way as anxiety This would apply particularly to skin or ap- 
pendages which are cathected as objects, and to functions such as \ision 
and hearing, which can be ‘ lost ” Furthermore, phenomena associated 
with pain have to do with the perception of excessive stimulation by the 
ego, and the fact that the latter experiences it as emanating from the 
body (internal organs) 

The author next considers genetic problems Dividing the object 
world into the body and "people as objects,” and recognizing the diffi 
culties in deciding which of these two comes first developmentally, he 
favors the idea that ' the body as an object is more important for the 
early ego than are (interpersonal) ‘objects’ as objects ” To substantiate 
his view he takes up the mental state of the waking infant The first 
awareness which would stimulate ego development would be that of 
painful perceptions arising in the body At this stage the body as such 
is not clearly perceived as it is in the adult, but Szasz contends that 
primacy should be granted to stimuli which are most intense and pro- 
longed (originating in the body) rather than to those which are most 
rewarding or necessary for survival (from the mother) He differentiates 
three developmental stages (1) age 0 to 4 mos affect is undifferentiated 
pain anxiety, (2) age 4 9 mos affect of pain (body) is differentiated from 
that of anxiety (external objects). (3) adult ego affects of pain and 
anxiety have meaning and may be used as defenses, each against the 
other ° 

Pain has been kept out of the province of psychiatry and relegated 
to the field of medicine The duality, body and mind, medicine and 
psychiatry, defenses against pain and anxiety, reflects the duality of the 
ego's basic relationships to the body, and to people If, on the other 
hand, pain is conceived in terms of the ego-body relationship, the dis- 
tinction between "organic’ and psychogenic” pain disappears This 
distinction, like that between 'objective fear" and "neurotic anxiety,” 
merely reflects the observers judgment of the nature of the source and 
location of an identical subjective experience, and therefore of ns 
•validity' And since internal objects are ’private* and not seen by 
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other egos they are judged to be abnormal A third classification that 
of experimental pam also refers to the observer s opinion and mtcn 
tion and not to the ego experience It has therefore been impossible to 
validate findings from one experimental situation or group to another 
Finally Szasz reviews some of the literature on pain with emphasis 
on the work of Freud Schilder Femchel and Anna Freud 


In Hypnoid State Repression Abreaction and Recollection 
Hans W Loewald (178) demonstrates how Freud s earliest notions of a 
hypnoid state and abreaction though ostensibly given up m favor 
of his defense theory actually recur in a more sophisticated form in his 
concept of the repetition compulsion and the therapeutic task of i orkmg 
through At first Freud agreed with Breuer on the importance of the 
hypnoid state as a factor m the production of Instena It was their idea 
that hysteria resulted not so much from the content of the recollections 
but from the mental state of the patient at the time of the given ex 
perience Because of some abnormal mental state the hypnoid state 
the normal processes of abreaction and associative absorption could not 
occur and a pathological outcome ensued Later Freud rejected this no- 
tion in fas or of his defense theory His observations also led him to the 
assumption of the early sexual trauma as an indispensable £ actor m hys 
teria Later he modified this view concluding that no actual external 
sexual seduction is necessary but that there exists an infantile stage of 
sexuality which implies instinctual stimulations and fantasies ir re 
spective of external stimulation 

The author contends that the ego state corresponding to the period 
of infantile sexuality « essentially Freuds original hypnoid state freed 
of its naive implications of an obscure abnormal mental condition This 
state has two characteristics whidi are important here (I) no associative 
absorption of sexual instinctual experiences is as yet possible because of 
tire immature condition of the psychological functions and (2) trau 
matic experiences at this period are laid down as unconscious memo- 
ries in predominantly somatic memory traces The latter is essen 
tially what Freud meant when he said that hysterics suffer from remi 


mscences , , . . 

Traumatic, then is any experience with which the immature ego 
IS as yet unable to cope by abreaction and associative absorption Rc 
presston as a defense is a regressive repetition of this nonamval at 
consciousness Rut svhtie the original nonarmal nets due to the ttnma 
ture state of the ego the later edition is the act, on of a more mature 
eao which can make defens, se use of early prtmtttse mechan.tm, The 
ego tepressea the new expectance because the new experience conjure. 
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up by way of the unconscious memory trace of the early experience 
the infantile mechanism Thus the author concludes, both repression 
and hypnoid state are essential elements of hysterical mechanisms 
furthermore that repression cannot be fully understood without recog 
mzing that it represents a more integrated version on the part of the 
mature ego of a primitive mode of functioning 

Freuds later concept of the repetition compulsion seems to reflect 
lus growing insight into the enormous power of the unconscious to pull 
back into its realm later life experiences before and beyond (he rejecting 
power of the ego defenses In Certain Modifications of Views Previously 
Held Freud stated that even after the ego defenses have been analyzed 
a strenuous period of working through is required because of the in 
fiuence of the repetition compulsion He clearly distinguished this latter 
resistance of the unconscious from ego motivated defenses Working 
through can therefore be defined as a process beyond the analysis of 
defenses and is primarily concerned with the task of lifting unconscious 
processes onto a new level of integration the level of secondary processes 
Hus is accomplished by abreaction and associative absorption 

Abreaction through recollection affective discharge and verbaliza 
tion is the basis of working through In analysis we see again and again 
that the true recollection of a childhood memory is not the recall of 
something forgotten but a creative event m which something for the 
first time can be put into words The definite impression is that it never 
had been put into words — that it never had been capable of being put 
into words because the original experience had taken place or a level 
of integration which did not render it available for preconscious or con 
scious integration 

\cry much interwoven with abreaction is what Freud calls associative 
aSiMK^uon TUw. be tothm \traon cA •wtoA. toe 

later describes as the svntlictic function of the ego A traumatic event is 
one which cannot yet be associate eiy absorbed or integrated by the im 
mature ego Working through in analysis consists in the process of 
abreaction especially on the symbolic level of language, and the associa 
live absorption founded on it 

In I m Ego Conk-iolssess Motor Processes avd Thought A 
Cm si mas Isiiam (138) attempts to establish a theory of the ego by 
creating what is conceived to be a third way between stimulus response 
and ego-instinct theorv standpoints in psvchology Object and ego arc 
seen as producing consciousness and movement through the relationship 
between them I he ego is defined as the subject / which exists does 
thinks experiences Two conditions are necessary to ns existence con 
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seriousness and motor activity Furthermore, the ego is a subject which 
relates to objects acting on them and being acted upon by them While 
consciousness is an essential condition of the ego, it « not its definitive 
characteristic Important contributors to the ego are (1) the sell, (2) 
identifications, (3) projections (4) objects other than the self 

Consciousness is sensory If n is purely sensory, then the motor 
processes are unconscious, and what this means to the ego becomes a 
consideration The only substantial view that consciousness is sensory is 
supported by Boring, Freud, James, Rapaport, and others The argument 
of William James, that consciousness of motor activity is an afferent 
rather than efferent sensation, a consequence rather than an antecedent 
of the movement, has not been refuted 

Reality is interposed between sensory perceptions and motor actions 
The thinking ego must have something to relate to and with which to 
be in contact There must be two realities, reality itself, intense, vivid 
inexorable, and reality used by thought performing quietly with smaller 
energies Memories by their correspondence and coincidence with reality 
give to thought the necessary reality prmcip/e Since motor processes do 
not discharge directly into reality, nor does reality discharge into sen 
sory activity, neither must the motor and sensory processes of thought 
behave in this way toward memory The ego must participate in the 
creation of every memory and is necessary to its recall A memory be 
comes conscious only when the relationship between ego and object 
becomes acme 

The problem of the motor processes, psychologically considered, is 
how the ego and objects move in relation to one another in thought A 
number of concepts involving motor processes have already assumed 
importance in psychology These are repression sublimation fusion and 
defusion, excitement and inhibition reinforcement or cancellation of 
drives 

The ego is conceptualized as being in a relationship to objects in 
which the ego moves to the objects and experiences contact with them 
The ego includes both conscious and unconscious areas of obsenvt/on 
as demonstrated by the unconscious nature of moror processes and the 
conscious nature of sensory processes 

In a Panel on Sublimation (214) held at the Midwinter meeting 
of the American Psychoanalytic Association, an attempt was made to 
clarify this problem in the light of recent advances in psychoanalytic 
theory, especially that of ego psychology The concepts of psychic struc 
ture and ego autonomies were of chief importance in the discussions and 
led to the conclusion that investigation into the problem of sublima 
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non (among others) must expand its scope, beyond the limits of the 
analytic situation, to utilize data from many allied fields 

The two main presentations were by Heinz Hartmann and Ernst 
Kris, who subsequently published their papers during the same year 
Therefore, the synopses of their papers rather than that of the Panel is 
given here 

Heinz Hartmann (126), in Isotes on the Theorv of Sublimation, 
starts with Freud s later concept of demstinctualization and applies in 
sights derived from the development of ego psychology Besides the 
general character of the process, he discusses the origin of neutralized 
energy in the hbidmal and aggressive drives, the capacity to neutralize 
and its individual, situational, and developmental variations, the m 
centives to neutralization stemming from id and ego, the ontogenesis 
of neutralization, the neutralized cathexis of aims of the ego, as opposed 
to that of ego functions the role of neutralization m defensive as well 
as nondefensive ego functions and their cathectic difference the grada 
tions of neutralization, as in relation to the various functions they serve, 
the partly different use of neutralized libido and neutralized aggression, 
and the correlation of neutralization with secondary ego autonomy 

Hartmann points out that despite the broad and general use made 
by analysts of the concept of sublimation and despite many attempts to 
free it from ambiguities there remain uncertainties which call for a 
redefinition of the term The most common definition refers to sublima 
lion as a deflection of the sexual drives from instinctual aims to socially 
or culturally more acceptable or valued ones Bernfeld (1931) and Sterba 
(1930) objected to this definition on the ground that it is always ques 
tionable to include value judgments in the definition of a mental process 
Bernfeld s suggestion that the element of value judgment be supplanted 
by the concept of ego-syntonic aims left unanswered many questions hav 
mg to do with the relations between sublimation and sexualization One 
could try to relate the difference between sublimation and sexualization 
to the preponderance of the secondary or the primary process, to the 
degree to which the functions in question are reality-syntonic, to whether 
suppression of the function can lead to anxiety, to how likely the ego 
activity is to change into direct instinctual gratification, etc. Hartmann 
feels that basing the concept of sublimation on the aims of behavior 
only presents a number of shortcomings, one of which involves the 
failure to consider differences in the degree of secondary autonomy of 
the ego Postponing the discussion of energic aspects (modes of energy 
involved), he states that the stability of sexualized ego functions and 
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■h c .r integration are usually less secure and that .hey more eas.l, folios 
the pull of regressive tendencies 

Developmental^ spealtng one roam trend can be characterized as 
asvay from instmctualtzation of ego functions toward greater (secondary) 
autonomy (t e better protection against mstinctual.ration and regres 
ston) The degree of autonomy rs m general correlated tilth svhat see 
call ego strength 

In speaking of sublimation it is necessary to distinguish on the one 
hand between the (sublimated) cat hex is of an ego function and the (sub 
ltraated) cathexts of its aim and of the objects through which that aim 
is achieved Likewise it is necessary to distinguish between the function 
of sublimation and us genetic aspect 

Consonant with Freud s later proposition that all ego functions are 
fed by desexuxhzed or sublimated (re, neutralized) energy is the propo- 
sition that sublimation is a continuous process and not limited to cul 
turalty or socially valuable achievements Likewise references to nor 
mality and abnormality and to distinctions between true and not 
true sublimation are excluded This does not mean however that no 
correlation of capacity for sublimation or degree of sublimation of 
specific ego functions with states of health or disease exists or that it is 
irrelevant 

Neutralization is the change of both hbidtnal and aggressive energy 
away from the instinctual and toward a nonmstinctual mode Climc-tl 
experience and theory point to the probability that there exists a con 
tinuum of gradations of energy from the fully instinctual to the fully 
neutralized mode It appears likely that differences between instinctual 
and neutralized energy are paralleled by differences between the pn 
mary and secondary processes 

Changes m the degrees of neutralization do not necessarily coincide 
with a change of the aims Aside from primary autonomous ego func 
tions and before the ego has been established as an organization primor 
dial aims and functions come under the influence of libidmal and ag 
gressive displacements and symbolizations In the course of development 
their cathexes will be neutralized and they will gam a certain degree of 
autonomy vis h vis the instinctual drives in constant interdependence 
with the processes of maturation Once the ego has accumulated a reser 
voir of neutralized energy of its own it will (in interaction with the 
outer and inner world) develop aims and functions whose caihevu can 
be derived from this reservoir, which means that they do not always 
have to depend on ad hoc neutralizations 

Neutralization proceeds through the ego {or us precursors) While 
a change from object to narcissistic cathexis will often be one step m 
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neutralization, as for instance, in identification, this step is not a neces 
sary prerequisite of neutralization m general 

In sublimation (neutralization) the ego allows a certain amount of 
discharge of the original tendencies, provided that their mode (and, 
often, their aims) has been modified This fact has been made the basis 
of its distinction from reaction formation It sometimes appears from 
analytic writings that sublimation refers to the nondefensive achieve 
ments of the ego, which points to the (dynamically speaking) correct 
opposition of defensive and nondefensive ego functions It seems that 
defense against the drives (countercathexis) retains an element (fight) 
that allows of their description as being mostly fed by one mode of a g 
gressive energy, and that this mode is not full neutralization In this 
sense, countercathexis in repression appears to be a good example to 
contrast with the nondefensive ego functions Reaction formation is a 
less apposite example because here the countercathectic function is often 
overlaid with other functions of the ego It would seem that the non 
defensive ego activities have a higher discharge value than the counter 
cathexes, and that the typical reactive character formations would have 
an intermediary place — representing on the one hand a defense, on the 
other hand nondefensive functions Although the shift of energy from 
one ego function to another seems easier among the nondefensive func 
tions this is not to say that defenses cannot also to some extent draw 
on the reservoir of various shades of neutralized energy that the system 
ego has at its disposal The system ego, besides the more localized in 
vestments of specific ego functions, disposes of reserves of neutralized 
energy that can be shifted to points where it is needed 

In many situations that call for action it is probable that the ego 
draws, euecgic tuppatt Ccotx tSfjt vd arid pwvvcvdwly frova vivovz forces 
in the id which (genetically speaking) represent the precursors of the ego 
activity m question In these cases there will be an increase in the 
amount of instinctual energy of the id discharged through the ego, in a 
more or less neutralized mode As long as the ego s capacities for control 
and neutralization are unimpaired, this switching of id forces can pro- 
ceed without interference with autonomy There is one aspect of it 
which can be called regressive (le, the controlled regression described 
by Kris in 1934) 

Although sublimation represents one of the most efficient means to 
deal with danger threatening from the drives it is hardly a defense 
mechanism in the usual sense One distinction is that sublimation m 
solves a change from instinctual to neutralized energy, whereas other 
defense methods do not mean a change in the mode of energy 
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In respect to repression, if the broader definition of neutralization 
is used, then a double correlation exists while repression often inter 
teres with neutralization, impairment of the latter can prevent the forma 
tion of stable repression as may be the case in schizophrenia 

It appears clear that neutralization plays a decisive part in the 
mastery of reality The formation of constant and independent objects 
the institution of the reality principle (eg, thinking, action, intention 
aluy) all depend on neutralization Neutralization stands as a powerful 
ally to the forces of self preservation Besides reality testing and the 
mechanisms of adaptation, the synthetic functions which work chiefly 
with neutralized energy, share in the maintenance of self preservation 

The possibility exists that there are nomnsunctual sources of neu 
tralized energy, that some part of the mental energy is not primarily drive 
energy but belongs from the \eiy first to the ego or to the inborn pre 
cursors of what will later be specific ego functions, and perhaps also to 
those apparatuses that come under the influence of the ego gradually and 
in turn influence its development 

The best studied sources of neutralized energy are the sexual drives 
Hartmann feels that normally a considerable part of pregemta! im 
pulses is sublimated but disagrees with the thesis of Fenichel (1945) and 
Den (1939) that genital libido probably cannot be neutralized It is 
difficult to ascertain when neutralization starts in the child but it is 
often traced to early frustrations Hart (1948) has emphasized that re 
nunciation which comes from love is more apt to promote neutrahza 
tion than that which comes from fear Reality demands and early identi 
lications aie doubtless imponant Neutralization must start before the 
ego system and constant objects are estabbshed Although neutrahza 
tion cannot be assumed to be initiated by the superego, its secondary 
relations with the latter are of paramount importance, especially that 
aspect of the superego which Freud calls the ego ideal Thu does not 
mean, however, that the capacity for sublimation is in any way propor 
Uonal to the sublimity of the demands 

Today it is necessary to broaden the concept of sublimation in order 
to make it maximally fruitful for our understanding of ego functioning 
and for a comprehensive view of ego-id relations The old sublimation 
problem (sublimation in art, religion, etc ) needs to be attacked on the 
basis of the newer insights which go beyond the question of the meaning 
and origin of those sublimations which are syntonic with the demands 
of the ego ideal The work of Kris is an example of the fruitfulness of 
an approach based on the later and more complete conceptual frame , 
work when u is applied even in regard to those cultural achievements 
which the original concept was meant to cover 
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Consideration of problems relating to the concepts of Neutralize 
tion and Sublimation takes Ernst Kris (156) from his studies on creative 
actnity to observations on young children The easel painting of nur 
sery school children is used to illustrate the interdependence of drive 
discharge and goal displacement The capacity to neutralize is seen as 
a function of both the "reservoir" and the "flux” of instinctual energy 
Factors relating to natural endowment and the influence of identifica 
tion and earliest object relations also occupy a significant position in 
the phenomena of neutralization and sublimation 

Kris refers to his book Psychoanalytic Explorations in Art (1952) 
in which he pointed to the fact that the term "sublimation" was being 
used to designate both transformations of energy and displacements of 
goal and suggested that the term * neutralization' be used to designate 
the relevant energy transformations, and that the term sublimation be 
reserved for the displacements of goal This terminological division 
would obviate confusion arising from the fact that displacements of goal 
can take place without neutralizing of the energy used in the activity, 
and that these activities can be continued when formerly neutralized 
energy has become deneutralized (i e , “mstmctualized, ' ‘ sexuahzed or 
aggressivized ) He had further observed that various types of activity 
can be examined not only according to the opportunities they offer for 
more or less direct discharge, but also according to the degree of neu 
trahzation of hbidinal and aggressive energies which they require Many 
problems of neutralization (eg, ontogenetic aspects) can best be studied 
if viewed in conjunction with the influence that certain activities exert 
on the process itself 

The factors governing choice of activity grow m complexity as the 
child develops, some relate to endowment, others more specifically to the 
discharge of id impulses In the case of artistic and creative activities 
we expect certain typical conflict constellations (eg, the problem of 
rapidly changing identification may be crucial in the actor, that of cop- 
ing with exhibitionism m the dancer, etc) Clinical experience indi 
cates that success or failure in these professions depends in part on the 
extent to which the particular activity has for that individual become 
autonomous, 1 e , detached from the original conflict which perhaps 
turned interest and proclivity into the specific direction 

Many years ago the author proposed that the control of the primary 
process (and in general the control of regression by the ego) may have a 
specific significance for the creative process Observations derived from 
the analyses of professional creators has led to the following assump- 
tion it may be useful to distinguish between 'the permanent or rela 
lively permanent investment of the ego wath neutralized aggressive or 
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libidinous energies (on which secondary autonomy in ego functions 
mainly depends) and ' the energy flux, i e , transitory changes in energy 
distribution and redistribution (such as die temporary and shifting rein 
forcetnent of sexual, aggressive and neutral energy which may occur ln 
the course of any type of activity) ’ The first represents what Hartmann 
calls the reservoir,* the second (the * flux' ) represents instinctual energy 
which may or may not be added The capacity to neutralize is considered 
a function of both the reservoir and the flux, but factors related to the 
individuals endowment must also be taken into account Hartmann has 
pointed to the possibility that the permanent investment of the ego may 
in part consist of energy of nonmstinctual origin but stemming from 
the apparatus of the ego and, by its variations, influencing the invest 
mem of the ego with neutralized energy 

Observations of nursery school children throw light on the vicissi 
tudes of creative processes Kris reports three types of observations (I) 
those dealing with the relationship of neutralization of drive energy to 
a specific type of activity, (2) those illustrating two contrasting ways in 
which identification may influence neutralization, and (3) those which 
indicate the possible influence of earliest object relations on the develop- 
ment of the capacity for neutralization 

The author examines in some detail the behavior of the two- to 


three) ear-old child before the easel and specifically the battle against 
the impulse to smear stimulated by the medium itself, a battle without 
any clear temporal relationship to the stage of bowel training Tommy 
paints a brown irregularly shaped mass in the center of the sheet, he has 
painted fecal matter, and calls it a big one ' Tommy, under psychiatric 
treatment for a stool retention of unusual severity, was locked in a 
struggle with his mother and at the same time identified himself with 
her He had been aware of his mothers pregnancy, of the birth of a 
baby that had died when Tommy was sixteen months old and of a 
second pregnancy which had started when he was twenty six months old 
He turned to the senes of brown themes after the dramatic witnessing 
of spontaneous abortion of the mother Under the influence of this ex 
penence and his rising anxiety, the goal of displacement was lowered, 
and after this lowered goal had first been achieved by well-coordinated 
production process, deneutralization became noticeable in his painting 
behavior, he filled the sheets with brown while stamping and mastur 


bating in trembling excitement 

In various ways children try to cope with impulses which, activated 
by the medium, become threatening Some retreat into monochromatic 
drawing, Olivers interrupt their work when lemptation approaches 
Those who stay with it afford an opportunity to study the method* by 
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which conquest of the danger of deneutralization progresses At an early 
stage, the pleasure in mixing and smearing may already be combined 
with pleasure in interesting color contrasts, shadings, balanced shapes, 
and fantastic configurations During the fourth and fifth year these con 
figurations tend to be named, gradually the representational elements 
take charge First attempts at control of the primary process can be 
noticed The fantasy content becomes elaborate and the product in 
creasingly "organized " Renunciation of direct discharge and the neu 
trahzation of energy can, as it were, be watched The easel stands in the 
nursery because it is thought that instead of the sudden and "total" 
suppression by reaction formation of a component drive of anal satis 
faction, the child should be offered an activity which, as catalyst, stimu 
lates further neutralization Most activities of two and three year old 
children are constantly threatened by a regressive trend, the break 
through of immediate instinctual gratification is a possibility at almost 
any time, depending on the amount of stress and direct stimulation to 
which the child is exposed 

The author turns to a consideration of the individual differences 
which affect preference for any one activity, the range of such prefer 
ences, the degree to which the child can endure difficulties, solve prob 
lems, elaborate fantasies and at the same time discharge instinctual ten 
sion Such questions can gain meaning only when a large set of data 
regarding the child and his environment is available through longi 
tudmal study A contrast is presented by Evelyne and Anne, both two 
and a half years old Several days after an attack of prolonged terror and 
fright occasioned by seeing some children in Halloween masks, Evelyne 
paints a circle, sets in it eyes, nose, and mouth, and clearly says ' Hallo- 
ween ’ The skill which Evelyne displayed is only one in a broad pic 
ture of a relationship in which learning by imitation becomes part of 
the molding of the personality Evelyne, who had achieved a remark 
able closeness of identification with her artistic, gifted, and devoted 
mother, chose a sublimation which was most successful and most sigmfi 
cant to herself, for it represented a bond with the love object 

During a period when the ambivalent relationship with her mother, 
which had gone through dramatic vicissitudes, was once more obscured, 
Anne displaced a regressive trend in the very areas in which her mother’s 
ambitions were most marked, le, the mastery of language and the 
ability to recognize pictures The child's speech became excited and more 
infantile, its use defensive, and she would anxiously go from one picture 
to the other in restless search for what she needed Whereas Evelyne 
soiled a regression in cleanliness was too dangerous for Anne In Eve 
lyne the capacity to neutralize was developed early, whereas m Anne it 
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failed to reach a comparable stage Kris assumes that in Evelyne the 
permanent investment of the ego (i e, the reservoir) is far advanced but 
the n ux is left relatively free In Anne the flux is well controlled hut 
the degree of neutralization is not comparable there is something reac 
tne and defensive about her achievements He concludes that important 
sources of these differences are connected with the quality of the early 
relationship of the two mothers to their children and with the per 
somlilies of the mothers themselves 

Turning to his final point Kris cites the work of Mahler on psy 
cfiotic children that of Spttz and the longitudinal studies of Coleman 
and Provence on institutionalized children and the studies by Wtnnicott 
on transitional objects in support of the general thesis that emotional 
deficit in child ore affects specifically the capacity to neutralize He 
makes the point (hit it is not only deficient neutralization of hbidmal 
times but of the aggressive drives as well that is pathognomonic In 
institutionalized children the neutralization of instinctual energy pre 
sumably does not occur or does not become effective because a central 
love object is absent Freud states that the child s development is largely 
determined by the general tendency to repeat actively what is passively 
experienced in infant and child care an essential factor is the child s 
identification with the active mother The study of two interacting 
processes (1 e maturation and adaptive patterning in response to the 
mothers ministrations) might enable us to approach the question of 
how specific types and modalities of maternal care can be related to the 
development of the capacity for neutralization Kris had viewed the 
opportunity for simultaneous discharge of hbidmal and aggressive ener 
gies and their earliest fusion in discharge as a favorable factor but he 
feels ifiar this can be but one among many 

A more comprehensive approach is suggested in a generalization of 
the assumptions made by Winmcott grossly defective maternal care fails 
to stimulate the child s earliest mental processes In the ministrations of 
the ordinarily devoted mother there is always some slight deficit in 
the gratification of the efuftfs needs which is titled by tAe di n'rfs or 
parity to imagine full satisfaction Extreme deprivation as well as ex 
treme indulgence eliminates the incentive for such mental activity The 
capacity for appropriate illusion seems to commute one of the earliest 
stages in neutralization It would be that stage which predominantly and 
typically depends on the interaction between mother and child and 
prepares the way for identification 

Barbara Lantos {162) writes On the Motivation of Human Rela 
TioNsmes A Preliminary Study Based on the Concept of Sublima 
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tion She asserts that the technical term sublimation' has become 
blurred by everyday usage, and has remained unintegrated into the 
newer structural and instinctual theories of psychoanalysis Most defim 
tions involve the undesirable criteria of social valuation 

The term was first used by Freud in The Three Essays (1905) to 
describe the repression of pregenitality, and the use of energies attached 
to this pregenitality for nonsexual aims of higher social character In 
Character and Anal Eroticism (Freud, 1908), certain character traits 
v.ere also seen to be derived from the same process In Civilization and 
Its Discontents (1930) Freud writes that since man has a finite amount 
of mental energy at his disposal, he must, in undertaking the tasks of 
civilization, withdraw interest from his sexual life This describes the 
(pre)conscious shift of interest from genital gratifications to pregenital 
sublimations Another state of affairs occurs when the aim of the drive 
is shifted This mode of sublimation involves displacement and the aim 
inhibition of energy, and was described by Freud in Group Psychology 
and the Analysis of the Ego 

There is a genetic fallacy m describing scientific research as the 
product of voyeuristic tendencies alone Freud was ambiguous on this 
question possibly because of facts in the historical growth of analytic 
understanding During the period of the early papers (1892 1906), sex 
and hunger were the two drives operating under the pleasure principle 
and in conflict with ego instincts under the sway of the reality principle 
and serving self preservation Sublimations were intermediate between 
the two since they obeyed the reality principle, but yielded great pleas 
ure, like the sexual instincts Sublimations could easily be contrasted to 
neurotic symptoms the latter represented the sexuahzation of an ego 
instinct the former a desexualization and egoization of an id drive 
which then lends to the resulting ego activities the element of creative 
ness pleasure, and art 

Because of his dissatisfaction with the first instinct theory (ego in 
Stmcts), Freud presented the second instinct theory (Eros and the death 
instinct) and at the same time the structural hypothesis These changes 
tremendously complicated the subject of sublimation (for example the 
, °j th ' su P cie S°) and made it necessary to describe the vicissitudes 
of id drives as they became ego activities Freud may have neglected this 
subject because of a strict adherence (based on an overcompensation) to 
psjc opathology Later contributions such as the concepts of autonomous 
ego drive neutralization, etc, have now made possible a fresh approach 
to the problem of sublimation 

In an effort to do this the author distinguishes between "zone 
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!prafic libido which describes ihe pleasurable self preservative func 
non of the organ (oral - milk - food intake) and sexual libido which is 
used in object relation gralifial, on (oral - mother) Autoerotism properly 
belongs to the second category when the object mother can be re- 
placed by a body part {thumb) Lantos makes another distinction ego 
activity (referring to the functioning of any organ under ego control 
eg bowel training) as distinct from id activity (untrained bowel func 
tionmg) Doth terms are in contrast to ego functions which refer to 
perception memory etc 

Next the 'irnhor reviews the child s prolonged dependency and 
need for object relations to bring out latent autonomous ego and 
superego functions In other animals there are relatively unmter 
rupted instinctual sequences which provide behavior patterning and 
consequent early self independence An ego activity such as learning to 
walk requires identification with an object The introject joins the 
phylogenetic guiding superego and then both recede into the uncon 
scious ego That is the function has first to be sexualued to be acquired 
and can then be desexuahzed 

The author then states her major thesis Recalling the concept of 
primary repression her thesis is that archaic instinctual energies which 
are under primary repression become activated into primary ego activi 
ties and this is termed primary sublimation For example barking 
roaring and other animal sounds become changed to speech It is these 
activities that have broken loose from their original instinctual moti\ a 
lions whicii perplexed Freud since they seemed without any apparent 
instinctual basis In ihese contents of the primary repressed is found the 
missing instinctual basis 

Sublimation can then be defined metapsychologically as occurring 
in two stages first infantile sexual cathexis is withdrawn from its attach 
ment to the self preservative function of an organ which allows this 
function to come under ego control (secondary sublimation) The de 
tachcd infantile sexual component undergoes desexuahzation and ener 
gues primary ego activities which result in the sublimation of primarily 
repressed archaic aggressive energies This is the process of primary 
sublimation and occurs smoothly since there is no loss of libidinal pleas 
tire m the process and therefore no resistance or conflict The process 
requires learning or one can say the child needs the object as a superego 
forerunner and activator of the archaic predisposition 

Finally the author suggests that the source for the truly creative 
dement m artistic and scientific work lies in the sublimation of gem 

tahty 
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In The Reality testing of tiie Scientist, Mark Kanzer ( 146 ) 
asserts that psychoanalysis seeks to become an exact science In following 
this goal much of what is accepted as the rules and facts of exact science 
is the outgrowth of the fantasy and magical thought of scientists, coupled 
with their reality testing Analysis can make a contribution to exact 
science in pointing this out Science is inseparable from the scientist 
Analysis of his motives and functioning is a key to scientific understand 
mg Freud believed that the scientist is motivated by the sexual curiosity 
of childhood In a commercial culture, obsessional trends play a role in 
such motivation too 

The scientist philosophers of ancient Greece dealt with the problem 
of man and the origin of the universe by deriving theories from sexual 
fantasies The views of Thales, Heraclitus, and Anaximander demonstrate 
this The Renaissance revealed similar animistic and metaphysical pat 
terns of thought concealed behind scientific terminology and objectively 
focused fields of research Kepler, Copernicus, and Galileo had private 
qualities and biases which are as much involved in their discoveries as 
their discernment of objective facts Bunt actually calls them sun wor 
shipers, ecstatically dedicated to a mathematical ritual of devotion The 
metaphors of Copernicus and Kepler reveal this anthropomorphic, 
animistic line of thought The metaphors of Galileo enable us to trace 
the subjective elements in his scientific work For Galileo Nature was an 
inexorable Superego, a stem and inscrutable mother figure, whose secrets 
could only be unlocked with the assistance of mathematics which he 
used voyeuristically The acquisition of knowledge is a duel between 
Nature, an austere woman who never transgresses her immutable rules 
and admirable men, whose intellect triumphs over the data of physical 
perception Reason rapes the senses and makes herself mistress of their 
credulity, in Galileo's metaphorical expression 

Newton dealt with the mathematical qualities of bodies at rest and 
m motion, the attraction and repulsion between them which was 
derived from the primal scene Newton desexuahzed and dehumanized 
the outer world and deprecated the human qualities within himself He 
identified concepts of space and time as being God, and thus saw all 
iving creatures contained within Him, eg, the spacetime continuum 
Nciuon’s description of ether, gravity, and attractive and repulsive 
forces of bodies seems to be a description as well of libido sperm, and 
the primal scene 

The mystical, the cosmic religious experience denoted by Einstein, 
feelings of awe and wonder are the strongest mainsprings of scientific 
research 

The goal of the analyst is the establishment of p>ychoanaljsis as an 
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exact science Analysis has a contribution to make to the exact sciences in 
teaching us the subjective origin and uses of the codes devised for the 
exact sciences themselves Therefore analysis does not merely await the 
verdict of exact sciences but is indispensable for their definition Neither 
rules nor facts are the irreducible ingredients of a science but rather the 
attitude— intangible and uncertain as the universe itself— and the reality 
testing of the scientist 

In Music and Musical Instruments Part I the latent significance 
of music and musical experience is considered by A A de P/ciiov 
Riviere and L G Alvarez de Toledo (59) to be an elaboration of the 
voice of the mother and the re-expenencing of the relationship with 
her and with nature as a whole It is the most regressive form of 
sublimation in the sense that it partakes of the earliest manifestations 
of drive in the mother child relationship A complete summary of this 
paper appears in Chapter IX Section III 

In Music and Musical Instruments Part II A A de Pichov 
Riviere and L G Alvarez de Toledo (60) expand on the above theme 
by elaborating on the phylogenetic development of the use of the voice 
noise defenses against the feelings evoked by music and the body 
symbolic significance of musical instruments A complete summary of this 
paper appears in Chapter IX Section III 

By taking language as a point of departure A Chapman Isham 
(137) in The £go and Identification formulates a concept of the ego in 
which he views U as subject as opposed to object Objects are able to 
operate the subject Identification is interpreted as condensation between 
self and object A practical ego concept is seen in everyday language 
which makes a consistent and universal distinction between subject and 
object between / and me Language shifts the I around to wherever it 
is the subject which does is or experiences For instance one never says 
Me dreamed but I dreamed The statement I think my thoughts 
is an epitome of the ego problem The thoughts belonging to me are the 
objects of the egos activity while the ego is the subject which thinks 
This subject is not an agent but a point of activity Subject is distin 
guished from object in that the subject u the activity in contrast to the 
things which engender the activity or are its object The author feels lhat 
all energy originates from objects either from the personal self or from 
extrapersonal objects Hence in contrast to psychoanalytic concepts no 
ngid division of energy distribution is made Freuds view of the ego » 
criticized in that he held at least three different viewpoints viz the ego 
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was hidden behind all the objects, and included external objects other 
than the self, it is a passive participant obliged as an agent to find ways 
of release for the id forces, and it is an active agent utilizing ego instincts 
to control the demands of the id and superego According to Isham, it is 
of no particular moment, whether the ego is active or passive, rather 
the ego — the I, that is — is merely the dynamic vehicle of attractions or 
experiences originating from the self or other objects 

Identification, a complicated phenomenon, is better defined by 
examples, the simplest of which is perhaps when one says, "He likes me,” 
or the reverse Another example is the dream which presents the person 
of the dreamer disguised as one or more characters of the dream such 
as the following "I was on the fifth floor in bed I heard Margaret 
downstairs and looked out the window She had an enormous suitcase 
She was saying, ‘At last I can have my week ends to myself to do what I 
please The woman who had this dream was naive about dream 
interpretation, but immediately remarked that she herself had probably 
said, At last /’ because she was dutifully kept home by an aging and 
domineering parent She added in association various similarities be 
tween Margaret and herself By discarding the ego as an agent of iden 
tification, it is possible to see how Margaret came to be the dreamer, 
namely, by condensation between self and object. Isham questions the 
validity of the concept that regression is generally involved in iden 
tification It could well be that the regression would apply more cor 
rectly to the types of objects or instinctual activities involved rather 
than to the identification process itself 

Taking issue with Freud s hypothesis that unconscious memories of 
historical ‘events” are biologically inherited, Louisa P Howe (134) 
prefers to stress the importance of unconscious communication as a pre 
condition for the process of identification, which accounts more satis- 
factory for the social transmission of attitudes, personality traits, etc In 
Some Sociological Aspects of Identification, the author points to 
striking parallels between the views of Freud and the American sociol 
ogist philosopher, George H Mead, to elaborate her thesis A complete 
summary of this paper appears in Chapter IX, Section II 

Studying a particular aspect of thought processes, Alberta B 
Szalita Pemow (273) discusses The “Intuitive Process” and Its Rela 
tios to Work wmi Schizophrenics Like normal thought, intuition 
depends on the rapidity of connections and availability of channels of 
communication, and on the capacity to use visual images The dream is 
the laboratory for the intuitive process Since in schizophrenics we see 
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the closest illustration of dreaming in waking life we are in a position 
to observe in them the formation of thought and interferences in it 
Finally the author applies these principles to work with schizophrenics 
The word intuition is used to fill in a gap whenever it « not 
possible to explain in other ways how a certain piece of knowledge has 
been arrived at In colloquial speech the verbs to see and to look 
are more frequently used for to think than is the word dunk itself 
On the basis of these observations and her clinical experience the autho r 
concludes that (1) all thought is produced by the process of dreaming 
predominantly usually and (2) sensory perceptions constantly combine 
the new forms through a chain of complex steps some of which are 
revealed to us in the recollection of our dreams Intuitive processes 
are essentially the same as other thinking processes but differences occur 
m the rapidity of the connections and in the availability of channels of 
communication the latter being disturbed in pathological conditions 
The use of visual images in the process of thinking varies in its effects 
It may be rewarding m artistic productions or painful and inefficient 
as in psychotic states. 

The human mind is compared to a camera provided with a labora 
tory that picks up die incoming pictures breaks them up into their 
component parts segregates coordinates and combines them into new 
elements stores them and uses the stored material for further thought 
development These are exactly the functions of the dream states the 
author and are organized in both thinking and dreaming around a 
wish The role of the conscious mind is to check the usefulness and 
applicability of incoming thoughts these inner and outer significance and 
their consequences and to redirect for further working through or 
dreaming thoughts that are not fully understood This process starts 
from reality detaches itself from it and in the process of dreaming 
undergoes a number of changes so as to become reality again \\ hen the 
connections are not evident an inquiry sets up a mmcment toward 
verification Reliance on the inner tools is correlated with intuitive 
abilities If the normally occurring continuous chain of thoughts is 
interfered with frustration is felt The thought may then be said to 
spin around like a scratched record that keeps on repeating one part 
of a tune and when the interference is intense or of long duration 
disease may ensue 

The concepts are then applied to work with schizophrenics In order 
to deal with the patient s regressed form of thinking the therapist has 
to be in close communication with his own uncoiucious resistance to 
the need to enter the dream state of the patient is inevitable The process 
through which the therapist must go « very similar to the intuitive or 
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creative process To understand the patient, he must follow the presenta 
lion of "dreaming in waking life " "He must be able to l.sten to it, 
wsualtre it, develop the images, translate them into thoughts, abstract 
them from their immediate concreteness, interrelate them, and in turn 
present them to the patient m terms of the patient’s reality " By way of 
illustration, the author discusses her work with a very sick hospitalised 
schizophrenic (hebephrenic) woman She was called upon 10 relale her 
self to the pattern on two distinctly different levels to feel with her and 
to think about her There is a rapid oscillation between these two 
processes from the recollection of her own experiences, visual impres 
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unaceepuble lo the conscious ihcm„ An emouon is the consciousness 
ol bodily changes lha! haie been stimulated by an activated self-other 
theme The self picture or even the entire self other theme is then dif 
ferentmed by the mute of these new data The differentiated self-other 
schema may produce further additional affectne responses ensuing in 
further changes in the schema 

Within the normal ego a multiplicity of structures may exist (1) 
The individual may have a highly differentiated set of self concepts and 
*1 large number of clearly differentiated significant others (2) There is a 
wide range possible for the cognitive differentiation of self and other 
concepts Some individuals may have a highly differentiated set of other 
images and a little differentiated set of self percepts Others may have 
the self percepts highly differentiated with a set of other percepts that is 
httJe differentiated Some individuals may have a highly unified self 
structure or a self structure that is uniform by reason of its impoverish 
mem (3) Some self-other structures are pathologically sundered from a 
potentially single or unified self-other structure Under these conditions 
an abject is consciously perceived as possessing less than or more than its 
objective value (4) The different and even the deft images both of 
oneself and of significant others seemingly have access to an emergent 
internal stage They appear capable of a mutual interaction whose plot 
is limited only by the confines of the human imagination 

The ego is conceived as consisting of layers of self-other themes 
The self-other themes are both the driving and directive forces of the 
organism as well as being derivatively the style in which an individual 
performs The self-observation processes and the ego as subject are in 
constant interaction each developing and differentiating the other The 
phenomenal world of the individual together with its derivatives is the 
personality rather than merely observers clues to n This conceptual 
model of the ego uses the self-other theme as a basic construct for both 
personal affective depth fantasies and impersonal reality-congruent sur 
fare themes and provides interesting possibilities /or an interlocking 
with a sociological level of analysis via role theory It appears to avoid 
many of the difficulties in the ego-id dichotomy and presents surface 
and depth as dimension continuum with many points The theory postu 
lates that every self-other theme tends to have energy available to it in 
direct relation to its dominance and preoccupation with a 

In the area of character tram this theory distinguishes surface from 
depth aspects of personality It escapes the psychoanalytic confusion of 
identifying character with ego The emphasis upon self and other 
percepts rather than erogenous zones focuses on the world of incerper 
Tonal relations rather than requiring circumlocutions to explain char 
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acter. Defenses are regarded in the light of this theory as strivings by 
the individual to attain new and more acceptable ways of consciously 
perceiving himself in relation to significant others 

A typology of emotions can be formulated using a series of di- 
chotomies derived from the proposed theory. The variables are whether 
the significant other is a peer or authority figure, whether other percept 
or self-percept is dominant, whether the individual is evaluating his 
actions morally or competitively, whether the given self-characterization 
is that of being aggressive, exhibitionistic, incorporative, etc. The distinc- 
tive experiences corresponding to the individual’s social roles are sepa- 
rately crystallized into self in relation toother representations This is 
conceptuahzed as the nature and function of ego as characterized by 
multiplicity Each self-other structure must be characterized along a 
number of distinctive dimensions, surface-depth, dominant-subordinate, 
gure background, extensive nonextensiv e, central peripheral, and con- 
scious ana unconscious. 
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The functions which are renounced, e g , perception of pain are due to 

Steep invokes self exclus.on of the ego .t dtffers from hypnosis i only 
in degree In sleep the exclusion is greater, even the contact with the 
hypnotist is renounced Sleep which is geared to certain rmunds the ay 
of a child, for example, is most like hypnosis Somnambulism or dream 
,ng are analogous to instances in which the preconscous fantasy acquires 
autonomy and results in the subjects throw.ng off the hypnotist s control 

In An Unusual Function or an Amnesia, a case is described in 
which the memory of the traumatic even, (the mottos 
affection) was preserved and the antecedent experiences (which by their 
pleasurablenesf made the withdrawal «“™'^fore« oter difn 
Eissler (72) proposes the hypothesis tint & ' be mvolved such 
repression and dangers other than externa aDDears in Chapter IV 
amnesias A complete summary of this paper app P 

The healing aspects of regress, on aree, ™ ‘ 

sico-rr (289) in Metapsycholoci views ,his ego phenomenon 

stov WITHIN THE Psychoanalytic analysis in patients who 

as a reparative mechanism oomnngdun. *£”fc pe 5 a faIse self 
because of an early *LJry of this paper 

based on a defensive compliance basis a y 
appears in Chapter VII 

ANALYTIC Theory of ParafRaxe it ^ o[ parapraxis to demon 

of the psychic apparatus Freu u nK 0 f the unconscious The 

stra.epsych.cdetenn.nnm and the ja ho .opographtc 

dynamics of parapraxes w P presented a structure 

theory (sys.ems Ues , C. , and Pa) ^ p!ychoan alysn 

hypothesis (ego id, and superego) hypo ,hesis the unconscious 

today fn the light of this of these, is shown 

activity of die ego id. or superego, or any 

to initiate a parapraxis defense mechanism of the ego 

A parapraxis may "P' esmt her reactions of fear and 

analytic patient had just *««««£ 3nd o[ her defense ip™ 
shame to cetta.n aspects of her sexua ^ ^ d , scussed how saluabl 
such feelings by extensive rationaltiat this slip of the 

this insight was she suddenly d , reeled against the 

rntnd the egos represstve -"''"gs M shame Another patient 
superego to prevent the emergence 
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was unable to recall the name of an acquaintance with a deformed arm. 
The name was the same as that of a father figure. Analysis revealed that 
the repression was a defense mechanism of the ego and the counter- 
cathexis was directed against the id, to prevent the emergence of certain 
castrative oedipal fantasies. 

Parapraxes may result from id impulses. A patient who calls his 
wife his mother is reacting to repressed unconscious incestuous wishes, 
which are a part of his id. Freud gave many such examples. 

Superego activity may produce parapraxes in several ways. Eidelberg 
(1948) has shown how slips of the tongue can cause the speaker humilia- 
tion. This would be attributable to the superego. Superego demands can 
result in unconsciously motivated self-injuries. The superego may oper- 
ate differently, without causing self-injury, by initiating an ego defense. 
A parapraxis causing self-injury often combines the "crime and punish- 
ment" in a single act. A patient driving her husband's car stopped so 
suddenly that the car behind smashed into her. Analysis revealed that 
she was acting out repressed hostile wishes toward her husband by smash- 
ing his car. Her need for punishment would be gratified by her hus- 
band’s reaction to the smashing of the car. The same parapraxis had 
another determinant; the patient's unconscious sexual wishes were sym- 
bolically gratified as in the parapraxis, she was "hit in the tail." 


According to Jacob Levine and Frederick C. Redlich (169), Fail- 
ure to Understand Humor is based on the defenses of the denial of 
ia an m ivi ual sees in a cartoon or joke, and the projection upon 
ie cartoonist or joker of an idea ego-alien to the perceiver. A complete 
summary of this paper appears in Chapter IV. 

C. The Superego 

accordance with 3 current trend, we find three papers con- 
e with the relationship between the superego and the ego ideal. 

^ ER c Lr:R (26) describes A Few Examples of Superego's 
L1 7 f review5 dle sa *‘ eru points in the evolution of Freud's 

ept o tie superego. He stresses the significance of the ego ideal, 
wh.ch represent, "the child's own indestructible narcissism plus the 
ntrojeced commands of the educators, the latter having been intro- 
SbJT' SaVe ' , ‘ d ' 5 narcissisti c defeats.” The author quotes from 

ntrtn-p. * ‘ 0n ° n H ** contents to illustrate Freud’s emphasis on the 
ggr stve aspects of the superego, but he feels that Freud did not suf- 
y c an y t is connection between the ego ideal and the superego. 
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The author divides the superego into the ego ideal and the 
Dae, non, an the latter containing the cruel and punitive ^aspects trf 
the superego The Daemon, an retets to an internal something "hid. 

“"ttur=Lce^^^ 

strong educators it is unsuccessf ^ childhood aims 

sented by the activities of the aem °™ a { hich tl d eman ds immediate 
of the ego ideal as a promissory note fo 

"^Thl author contr.hu, es a ^ 

illustrate particularly cruel treatment o S ndereone surgery for a 

case involves a dream of a patten, who tad lunde*o 
malignancy In the dream the ^supe g SU rgtcal mutilation 

provoking by his own "lasoclrnttc d«.m n > the superego 

In another case of a patient with s 8 J w fool h.mself when he 

upbraided the ego for being a fake & > ^ _f nil for r „l| y being respon 

should know that Hu case was really ' * [* “ BtrgIer „jen to the case of 
sible for his own fatal illness n a Thls wai shown by Socrates 

Socrates who expected and desired d^th l , o(tcr to help 

bel.av.or at hts trial and his rejection of h,s 
him escape 

SamuflNovey (20.) in psyXlow 

Ciiaractcr FoaMATtoN assert, that -he ^cture necessitate, a 

and die increased understanding of i Jea j These concepts 
change in our comepu of the superego and the^ ^ ^ 
should be separated from “* . inu0 , fC ted objects whose funct.ona 

rtu THF NATURE and early 
Lilly OrreNHEtMHt (206) in a pal* 7 on sj, e or ,gm of the 

,o - " 3 

ego ideal ,K ” he 0 rganua„on of the mind 
ns function m the o ga 
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When he introduced the concept, Freud conceived of the ego ideal 
as derived from the primary narcissism of the child— an agency of the 
mind which receives the libido not utilized in object cathexis This con 
cept was superseded by that of the superego, but the author believes that 
the two differ m origin and in mode of functioning She thinks of the 
superego as a group of techniques for staving off harm from people in 
the outside world and methods of gaining access to their resources The 
ego ideal, on the other hand, is oriented toward making itself mde 
pendent of those agencies which the superego tries to guarantee It is 
possible for an ego ideal to be in keeping with the demands of the 
superego For example, anxiety-guilt, which would be an admission of 
helplessness or dependence, is inconsistent with the ego ideal and there 
fore prohibited acts must not be carried ouL However, ego ideal and 
superego are different and incompatible in the case of the criminal or 
delinquent, whose ego ideal portrays a power ridden superman for whom 
law and order do not exist Guilt results from nonconformity to the 
superego s demands humiliation and self loathing from nonfulfillment 
of the ego ideal 


Since the ego is judged on the basis of us capacity to obtain grati 
fi cation from the environment, the ideal ego would be one which never 
fails in this task, a requirement which would demand independence of 
the environment, i e , omnipotence In pursuit of ns goal the ego ideal 
must develop resources of its own and assist in the attempts at mastery 
by the ego It serves throughout life, therefore, as a defense against help- 

1T.T 5 a , n , d , lnjUr V° ScU ‘ atcem Thrae filings arise when separation 
e se rom t e external world results in disturbance of primary 
omnipotence and recognition of the external world as a source of need 
ulhllment Since such separation and awareness of dependency are pre 
requisites for the formation of the ego ideal it is logical to assume that 
primitive ego ideal is established almost simultaneously with the 
emergence of selfconception during the nursing period and is modeled 
?" P° wer£u ' environment the mother Because of the early age 
1 IC C | C£ *° ] 1 e:! a PP ears » 11 must be a body ego ideal which only 
ter is translated into an abstract idea. For the small child the gigantic 
figure of the mother represents a model for this body ego ideal The 
mother s breast, the most significant perception to the child, may become 
a model for attributes with which the child endows his actual body 
image 


The case of a homosexual who reacted with pride instead of guilt 
w en discovered by his mother in the act of masturbation is presented 
by the author to illustrate several points that the patient was acting on 
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behalf of an agency other than the superego to show a certain type 
of body ego ideal to demonstrate how homosexuality shielded the ego 
ideal from reality testing and how the ego ideal operates in interpersonal 

relationships . 

Based on her own clinical material and a reinterpretation of certain 
observations by Lew.n and Is.al.ower Ottenheimer conceives of the 
ch.lds self conception as a dart space As so* it u a topography 
expression of a need with the form representing a function Tie ego 
ideal she says is excluded from conscious awareness in accordance wuh 
the pain pleasure principle because ns very formation is con"'™ 11 
the painful awareness of ones own helplessness and 

The repud, anon of femininity by both sexes can be explained she 

behoves ./the fac. iha, mafe 

ideal as a defense against injury to selfesteem in s go (h( . 

portrays the owner as provided with *= oijan b v ^ma is felt as the 
power-the breast or ns equivalent the penis rn 5 [he 

mou.h of a baby who needs hut canno. give inaccords » 
earliest self conception Since the P e ™ y the P „ oman , s helplessly de 
and transformation of the mother , d „j „ adorned with a 

pendent on it for satisfaction having actually 

penis The fixed idea of many women P“T ^ which 
possessed a penis is most likely t e me a fashion and hence 

was once visuahred in the mind s eye ■ jnltrper!0 nal relaliomhip 

is comparable to a drjh vu p enom f ne eds depends on 

in later hfe-eg the sexuaf-m whi, * fu.fi P „ ea , lng 
another human being is felt to ^ Kltaum of the nursing 

one s own inadequacy and recalling 

situation u-intnaH- to the ego the ego ideal 

In neurotics .'Tt d " ’ h tward In impossible goal The 
may become a whiplash egging imp0 ssible demands or if 

ego ideal is .0 be considered holly ttm ** Is Through 
the particular individual is impotence is gradually 

out life however the pr.mmve ego <1 ^ £ hllo of the ego 
modified to one more consistent £ or almost possible In 

changing from the “ t' c r.hurabsuck,ng lead lo aliera 

dependent activity and a * ,cv ' m (omlallo „ of the superego the feel 
..on, in the ego ideal a, d » »1» ^ the family ««*“" 

logs or the parent toward the chdd and,^ P^ ^ ^ „ cap able of 

traumatic incidents and olher « per __ roo d,6ed , orm remain, 

modification by ^ power and d.recuon lo behavior 

throughout life supplying mot.v p 
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CONCLUSION 

Once more we find that instinct theory lags far behind advances in 
ego psychology While a panel discussion reveals that the libido aspect 
of it is under critical discussion, no significant contributions appear in 
this area whereas there is a multitude of contributions to ego psycholog), 
especially m the nature of studies in early ego development and in the 
theories of neutralization and sublimation, especially those by Hartmann 
and Kris The work of Spitz on the origins of perception, fear and 
anxiety is noteworthy Research in motility patterns, hitherto sparse, is 
reflected in a contribution by M,ttelmann Attempts at unifying the 
theory of anxiety are pointed to by Zetzel, and reflected in papers by 
Rangell and Blau The hitherto neglected study of pain is taken up by 
Szasz, especially in its relations to the ego A sharpening of attention to 
various aspects of ego function, resulting m continuing refinements in 
its understanding, is apparent in numerous papers Finally, increasing 
concentration on the problem of the ego ideal results in the appearance 
of several contributions to this subject 



Chapter IV 

CLINICAL STUDIES 

JOHN FROSCH MD 


The perennial difficulty m grouping articles in logical ■ 
this chapter heading is greater than ever for the year F ^ 
a truly consistent scheme of classification we ” most d,fl cu it to 

the traditional nosological categories even 
decide upon the proper place for a particular conmbmton 
Most of the papers fall into the following mam groups 


I N eurotic Syndromes and S> mptoms 
1 1 Psychotic Syndromes and Symptoms 

III Characterological Studies 

IV Somatic Disorders 

V Disorders of Impulse Contro 


I NEUROTIC SYNDROMES AND SYMPTOMS 

Thu section is characterised by f « ^en m"evldence 

classical neurotic syndromes reflecting symptomatology display 

for the pas. few years The P»P£ “ T number of papers 

a heterogeneity which almost defl h which in themselves are 

examine the defensive aspects of p elc Some ot t he papers 

frequently the object ol de ease s ccreat ion while another group 

concern themselves wtth occupatton and 
tales up symbols and fantasies 

paper Ox Stvcitum 

Turning to the syndromes we encoun.e u that 

Depersonalization by j^ten^ m the •*** 

deperson.hrat.on phenomena in chmc P iU|mnlttd foil lore aH 
in the course of normal developmen rf dtfhtston of the 

refer to a common baste process It P 
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and the defensive stage of coping tilth the loss through integrating the 

ttrzrz 

whenever energ.es are diffused and d.splaced It marks the phase “ 
menn act.. y when the l.btd.nal and death msttncts become delated 
attd it therefore occurs tn the course of every psych.c acm.ty no. tntolted 
in direct libidmal gratification 

Brief men., on may be made to a pa^Tnc 
Phobia and Anxiety Hysteria, wo psyc honeurotic syndromes 

that phobia and anxiety hysteria p 0 £ contrary 

whtch are completely of rejem 

dynamic significance, the [ <™' r J f ted w 15 hes The com 
mg forces, while the latter acts on behal ot r J d[a|m , and 

mon formattte principle under y‘ n 5| ln *' Y JJ „[ a spl.t personality 
b, phasic desuny neuroses is the fictittous nyp 

Georce Gero and DAV ' D L ^ R ™ d "i'p n g t ^^acms of obsessive 
stvE Tiiouohts, inquire into th< “ ' a The authors 

symptoms by studying the o j h obsessive symptoms With 

believe that thts dread ts a paradigm for ojtber^ obs ^ compu]sI>c 
this as a basts they propose that ^ hoblMbsKS r,eoompulsite 

neurosis be added another : ’ Y a) , cnter mto their symptomatology 

group— because phobic reactto ^ alytlc mtesugauon of a woman 

Their thesis is illustrated by r te!t a short ume before 

her late dnrt.es whose neuro « »^ ul „ ncts wrth men caused 
she started treatment A numb ' r . them , an d in her twenties she 
her to renounce sexual assocta her Masturbatory activities 

found masturbation an outlet fo she attended the funeral rites of a 
came to a sudden cycle acctden, and whose a 

noman friend who had been ktUed m» „ setred snM*“'jj 
seemed to her <o have b<* ^ hadly ^ days U[tr . whtle 

Srf:; hL d S""Jhe experienced for the Brs, »» 

0l h ne "anafys” of thts pa«e»‘ ■^S^VljtJ 

, child was the outcome of an un o[ dreams, conscious fa 

ssKST-SsS 5rissw=aS 

Ui=s5tt-ti-s=satfi. 

nomena mac «=>. 
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basic instincts that occurs in mental activity that is not m the service 
of immediate drive gratification It is a repetition of a universal human 
experience, that of the baby who loses the nipple from his mouth 
Depersonalization has been considered by some analysts a defense 
mechanism to vvard off anxiety, others regard it as a symptom, its origin 
leading back to definite infantile traumata The author is of the opinion 
that it is neither a defense nor a symptom but rather a product and 
manifestation of the operation of a defense or of the formation and 
maintenance of a symptom 

He cites several clinical examples of depersonalization One of these, 
that of an unmarried woman with anxiety states and depersonalization 
experiences since preadolescence, afforded insight into the multiple 
meanings of the phenomenon The symptom meant escape from frustra 
non by denial of suffering it meant denial of hate because of fear of 
retaliation by the bad absent mother at the same time it meant loss of 
the self in complete surrender through loving unification with the mother 
m sleep In the transference situation, the patient fantasied that the 
analyst was inside her and she inside him, giving rise to the feeling that 
they were wrapped into each other Her oral anal, and phallic fantasies 
of having killed her mother led to a feeling that she herself had become 
dead, unreal, and without identity 

There is fairly general agreement that splitting is the main mecha 
msm that operates in the process of depersonalization Those ego parts 
* re P^‘ atet * ant * threatened by the superego suffer a decathecting 

a if** ' ° u n , . 15 ^ l ^ e P at,ent as strangeness and emptiness In 

i ion, t e i ido is always withdrawn from some part of the external 
r it ? n ! l ^ e ^ ecat ^ exis is extensive, the narcissistic regression is 
erea ization In all instances of depersonalization, there is deep 
, ^t i!°? l °. 3rC 3IC c ®° sla 8 es » the boundaries of the body ego become 
dmurbed the d, Keren, tatton between the self and nonseli becomes 
impossible 

rc P resenti 'he rcvisal of expertences from earliest 
l t n , ln g was vague, ambiguous and anxiety provoking 

■" pn»»y mothers, Id relation* TTie mother'* 
of hbiilo an t V:Kr °* Inconsmencle $ m feeding may lead to withdrawal 
Trlnfee" lo emuing “ate* of anachtic depress, on a* Sp.tr ha* shown 
the ^ r m ' ni prme lh “ bound up wt.h 

tLZ,c ° ° agSr ?‘° n ThC pattern, a* well as the 

when the bal^l P romotcs delusion, occurs at the moment 
is an inevitable n ' PPle fr ° m ,ts m ° ulil The delusion of instincts 

ramitory phase between the trauma of losing the object 
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and die defensne slage of coping vuth the loss through integrating the 
lost object into the ego 

Depersonalization is a state through which the psyche has to pass 
whenever energies are diffused and displaced It marks the phase of 
mental activity when the hbidinal and death instincts become defused 
and it therefore occurs m the course of every psychic activit) not involved 
in direct libidinal gratification 


Brief mention may be made to a paper, The Difference Between 
Phobia and Anxiety Hysteria, in which S Biran (34) presents the view 
that phobia and anxiety hysteria represent two psychoneurotic syndromes 
which are completely independent from each other They are of contrary 
dynamic significance, the former being instrumental on behalf of reject 
tng forces, while the latter acts on behalf of rejected wishes The com 
mon formative principle underijinganxiety hysteria, anxiet) dreams and 
biphastc destiny neuroses is the fictitious hypothesis of a split personality 

George Gero and David L Rubisfine (104), in a paper On Obses 
sive Thoughts, inquire into the underlying mechanisms of obsessive 
symptoms by studying the obsessive fear of killing a child The authors 
believe that this dread is a paradigm for other obsessive symptoms With 
this as a basis they propose that to the usual obsessive compulsive 
neurosis be added another syndrome — the phobic-obsessive compulsive 
group — because phobic reactions usually enter into their symptomatology 

Their thesis is illustrated by the analytic investigation of a woman 
in her late thirties whose neurosis became manifest a short time before 
she started treatment A number of brutal experiences with men caused 
her to renounce sexual association with them, and m her twenties she 
found masturbation an outlet for her yearnings Masturbaiory activities 
came to a sudden end, however, after she attended the funeral rues of a 
woman friend who had been killed in a bicycle accident and whose face 
seemed to her to have been badly bruised She was seized immediately 
by fear of dying an d starfrrfig- her thrifts Seme days iaier, while taking 
care of her Sister s children she experienced for the first time the fear 
of harming them 

The analysis of this patient revealed that the obsessive fear of killing 
a child was the outcome of an unconscious masturbaiory fantasy A large 
quantity of evidence adduced from the study of dreams conscious fan 
tastes, associations transference reactions and symptom sequences helped 
in the reconstruction of the fantasy, which on the level of the primary 
process showed all the characteristics of unconscious psychological phe 
nomena, that is, condensation, distortion, displacement, and contradic 
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lions totally foreign to secondary process thinking In other words, the 
energy of the sexual drive and its mental content were transformed, in 
the neurotic state, into symptoms one of which was the fear of killing 
a child In this case the symptom represented the most thorough disguise 
of the fantasy and at the same time the complete withdrawal of libidinal 
cathexis 

The authors state that m order to understand symptom formation 
in obsessional neurosis repression has to be understood as a mobile 
process Mobility of repression indicates that parts of the sexual drives 
and fantasies underlying the obsessive symptom are perceived con 
sciously at times Whenever an obsessive symptom is formed, the partial 
repression, which allowed limited discharge in fantasies and masturba 
tory activities, is replaced by total repression As libidinal cathexis is 
completely withdrawn the sexual character of the symptom is not recog 
mzable to our patients At the same time object-directed fantasies are 
transformed into narcissistic ones, and object relations are replaced by 
identifications 

The terminology obsessive compulsive neurosis is based on the clin 
ical observation that most cases present a mixture of compulsive and 
obsessive features The authors suggest that to this group can be added 
another type designated the phobic-obsessiv e-compulsive cases because 
phobic reactions usually enter into their symptomatology While the 
mixed types are probably more frequent, there are also types producing 
predominantly either obsessive thoughts or compulsive rituals These 
differences maj be accounted for by assuming that they are due to differ 
ent dnve structures or different defenses 

The authors believe that it is easy to determine the basic drive 
structure of the obsessive Its pattern is rooted in the phallic phase and 
its dichotomy is not simply passive or active but male or female The 
former is identified with sadistic, and the latter with masochistic impulses 
and fantasies The fixation point is on the bisexual level They wonder 
whether the drive pattern of the compulsive group is different in that 
it is more anally and regressively oriented 

Furthermore, they do not believe that other defense mechanisms 
replace repression in the creation of symptoms m a compulsive neurosis 
They assert that repression is the central defense mechanism in this 
neurosis Isolation and undoing are only supplementary defenses Magic 
thinking and acting play a pan too and indicate a deeper regression 
They hope that further studies will clarify this problem 

Continuing the examination of phobic symptomatology, Elizabeth 
Lowemiaupt (181) in Two Cases of Chicken Phobia, presents cases of 
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tfto young men in their twenties, who sought psychotherapy for potency 
and dependency problems and who revealed longstanding chicken 
phobias In both cases there were strong feminine identifications and 
severe castration anxiety There was an identification with the helpless 
chicken being killed (castrated) and the fear of the cock or chicken, who 
« identified with the castrating father 

The only two other cases of chicken phobia reported in the literature 
by Ferenczi and Deutsch are noted In all these cases the phobia in 
creased at the peak of the oedipal conflict and again in adolescence 
The general acceptance of the cock as a phallic symbol in many 
cultures is noted Their use as totem figures in religious observances is 
also reviewed, the cock being seen as a totem substitute for the primal 
father, who is murdered annually, as well as of the repentant son It is 
suggested that the totem use of the chicken is dependent in part on the 
equivalence of cock and penis 

A fascination for the out-of doors and related phenomena is dis 
cussed by 1 Peter Glauber (106) in On the Meaning of Acoraphiua. 
This paper is the continuation of some theoretical formulations devel 
oped in two previous papers in which the author observed certain con 
sequences attendant upon the attempt to undo archaic identifications 
with the omnipotent part or total mother, especially with her breast or 
unconsciously fantasied phallus These attempts were experienced as a 
rebirth, often accompanied by separation anxieties and agoraphobic 
reactions whereas the reactions to the sense of oneness with the mother 
were claustrophobic Clinging between mother and child was felt by 
the patient to be due to the bad devouring mother, and separation was 
allowed by the good mother During the attempts at separation the 
mother was felt to have been sacrificed From these intrapsjchic conflicts 
emerged the phenomenon of necrophilia in which the mother, who is 
loved and feared as i corpse was first introjected and then ejected 

The data lead to sequences that have several links The first is that 
identity with the mother leads to claustrophobic, and separation to 
agoraphobic, reactions The second represents a counterphobic defense 
by means of necrophilia The third which is the subject of the paper, 
is a derivative of necrophilia The love of the 'dead mother and the 
need to master the fears arising from this separation become the love of, 
and triumph over, dead Mother Nature The author calls this phe 
nomenon agora ph, ha and considers it a wish for symbolic birth or re- 
birth A fascination for the out-of doors the love of viewing rums an 
mordmate desire to climb mountains, or obsessive preoccupation with 
fantasies regarding these activities are regarded to be agoraphilic 
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The author believes that agoraphiha is a derivative of necrophilia 
It does not arise from agoraphobia Incestuous anxiety is not the central 
problem m this mental state That problem is the final dissolution of the 
primitive identification with mother Necrophilic fantasies and acts have 
a similar aim but are not adequate to the task 

Victor H Rosen (235) reviews the literature on symptomatic dis 
turbances of reading and spelling and presents a case report on Strepho- 
symbolia An Intrasystemic Disturbance of the Synthetic Function 
of the Ego The patient, who early associated his father with visual 
activities and his mother with auditory functions, conceived of them as 
two separate, unloving people The genesis of the disability may have 
been in the precocious maturation of those ego sectors involved in visual 
and auditory perception so that they became embroiled in the oedipal 
conflict at a crucial stage in their development Their synthesis became 
invested with primal scene significance and was thus interfered with 

The author attempts to demonstrate that strephosymbolia is a fail 
ure to synthesize the phonetic qualities of a word with its visual elements, 
and that this disturbance resembles a phylogenetic phase in orthographic 
evolution, le, the transitional stage between ideographic scripts and the 
syllabary alphabet 

The patient, previously reported in a paper on mathematical ilium 
inaiion, 1 " as a twenty-one year-old graduate student of mathematics who 
came to analysis because of his inability to form lasting relationships 
with women and because his reading and spelling disability threatened 
to interfere with the fulfillment of his academic ambitions He was a very 
sensitive child with marked intolerance of strong auditory and visual 
stimuli Tests revealed that his reading and spelling difficulties began 
in the third and fourth grades Tutoring in these subjects began in the 
fifth grade and continued in college The diagnosis of strephosymbolia 
was made in the fifth grade At nine he could do complex computations 
with a slide rule His mathematical ability was not noted until the 
eighth grade, he mastered geometry and algebra rapidly Accompanying 
this was a striking character change from a shy and timid child to one 
assertive and even overbearing 

The patients mother was a poetess and music lover, who utilized 
her son as a listening post to compensate for his father's inadequacy as 
a companion This went to such lengths that at times the patient heard 
only her tones and inflections and not the content of what she said The 
father was a man closeted in his study, whose profession was connected 

1 Sec The Annual Sun ej \o1 I\ pp 126-127 1953 
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'vjth a microscope When the patient was eight his father suffered a 
denened rccnrt of one e>c Wien he was fourteen he developed a usual 
disturbance diagnosed as drtiscn due to opacities in the vitreous 
humor The patterns scoptophdic impulses were related to pivor noc 
I U rows. Ills first dram in ina))sts represented the wish to see hts father s 
j«rnu Thus the father was associated with ideographic processes where 
as mother was represented in the sphere of auditory integrations 

Rotea discusses the theories of various woiVers in the fields ol neuro 
anatom) and pathology and experimental md educational psychology 
regarding the etiology of jtrephosymbohe disturbances He presents data 
showing the evolution from pictography to phonetic concepts Pedagogy 
is aware of the analogous stages in the learning process of the child in 
regard to reading and writing from pictography to phonetic concepts 
RpJrvani to the cate described 11 the simihruy between the transitional 
character of the patients reading and writing pattern and similar transi 
tional phases in the evolution of the written work The patients errors 
in reading and spelling can lie understood as alternating attempts to 
reproduce or understand the word cither purely as a visual configuration 
of symbols or as i phonetic sequence of syllables 

The patient's development of ideographic ego functions was intact 
as well as those functions which are elaborated upon the auditory sphere 
and have a purely phonograp! ic pattern Why then should his defect 
show itself w that one area of ego functioning where a high degree 
of integration between ideographic and phonographic symbolization is 
required 3 7 'he present thesis suggests that these functions as long as they 
can be utilized separately, fall within the sphere of ego functions utilizing 
neutralized energies, or what Hartmann has also called secondary auton 
omies , but lliat in combination they become invaded by the primary 
process and fall victim to the patient s basic conflict 

To explain the failure of synthesis of these two ego-apparatus func 
uons identified with the separate parents Rosen suggests, in keeping with 
ideas suggested by other authors that there was a precocious development 
of the patients ideographic and phonographic functions He further 
suggests that a maturational phase for synthetic auditory and visual func 
lions — the so-called reading readiness stage which usually arrives m 
the latency period— would m this patient have been ready to function 
at the height of the oedipus complex, during the period of his pavor 
nocturnus He proposes that the maturation of certain ego apparatuses 
is the sine qua non for the chifds acquisition of specific intellectual 
functions and that although these maturational phases usually coincide 
with certain stages of Iibidinal development, one is not necessarily de- 
pendent on the other The reading readiness stage is according to 
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Rosen, a variable maturational phase of the synthesis of verbal auditor) 
and visual ideographic ego functions characterized by the appearance 
of the child s capacit) to grasp the concept of phonograms B) precocious 
development it may become involved in the oedipal conflict and thus 
fail to become part of the 4 conflict free sphere as would be expected 
under average conditions 

In Mechanisms in Depression, Jacob O S Jaeger (HO) gives par 
ticular attention to such factors as the interpla) of ambivalence, excessive 
narcissism, guilt feelings, and the ego-superego conflict Jaeger feels that 
depression is an affective state representing instinctual conflicts and the 
anxiety aroused b) them, or a defense against such conflicts Primal 
depression is exhibited by infants who are deprived of parental love 
Abraham differentiated between grief, a normal reaction to the loss of 
a love object, designed to facilitate the process of mourning and depres- 
sion, which is connected with a disturbance of the hbidinal relation to 
the object In depression a great deal of the ambivalent feeling is turned 
against the ego 

Weiss explained the problem of depression as a reaction to an innate 
need for master) of the self and the environment When such master) is 
threatened by strong emotional stimuli (loss of a loved object) preformed 
ego defenses such as denial and withdrawal of cathexis are mobilized In 
this weakened condition the ego i* further threatened with eruption of 
repressed impulses and is forced to regress to earlier stages of integration 
A severe depression is a full regression to the oral stage and may extend 
even bc)ond this to that of an archaic objectless vegetative ps)chosis 
Individuals with excessive narcissism who make their object choice on a 
narcissistic basis are alwa)s vulnerable to the loss of a love object They 
require immediate substitution for the lost object They make strong 
bids to influence the environment to furnish them with narcissistic suj> 
plies although they have no real interest in others 

To demonstrate how identification with an ambivalent object func 
tions in a depression, the author describes a patient who was strongly 
identified with her mother and absorbed the ambivalent feelings toward 
her This identification was a defensive identification with the aggrev 
sor and contained latent homosexual and aggressive tendencies Tins 
life plan of the patient seived a twofold purpose protection from her 
mother and rcsenge on her These repressed impulses aroused feelings 
of guilt which were expressed b) the patient through her depressions and 
self-deprecatory attitude The mtrojection of ambivalently loved objects 
t» a gratification of repressed oral-sadistic impulses with cannibalistic 
fantasies Such gratification brings the superego into conflict with the ego 
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and arouses feelings of guilt In such cases the ego regresses into a depres 
sion which represents a desperate attempt to gain forgiveness and love 
from the tntrojected object as well as an attempt at atonement and 
bribery of the superego If this is not obtained the loss of self esteem is 
complete and the erotic instincts may be overwhelmed resulting in a 
suicid'd attempt Suicidal attempts may represent an extreme submission 
to self punishment or a supreme rebellion and murder of the introjected 
hated object The author concludes that further research on depression is 
needed because of the still unanswered questions of why and when 
patient attempts suicide 

We now turn to a group of papers dealing with neurotic symptoms 
tology 

disposal and the infinite satiety of unconscious defenses 

P Two cases of professional pianists are was 
phenomena One was inhibited when p ayi ^ m play bctae 
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Exhibitionism was the salK>r lhe exhibitionism was so 
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osermortgaged with early g btca[ne stcon dariIy useless as a de 

(which she performed in pub ) private and „eser direc.ly 

tense In the second case the fantasies 

d “ Played „ m the oral substra.um of symptoms 

Pursuing h, swell known .merrs 0F SMEU . and * Case 

Edmund Emu* (27) >» G B °“ T ( „ atu lence and feels that .he ana 
or ST1NX neurosis examines only by a careful s.ud, of 

phases of this symptom could be undo 
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the underlying oral features This symptom served to deny both the 
patient s fantasied phallic castration and her fear of being masochistically 
devoured by her mother The patient was a woman in her mid twenties 
who feared she could not control her intestinal gases and then might 
make an "olfactory spectacle ’ of her self Her concept of procreation 
was an anal one A virgin, she not only thought that sexual intercourse 
was accomplished anally but that the children were born via the anal 
passages In her childhood the patient had played a competitive game 
with one of her sisters in which they "gave birth” via defecation 

Bergler examines the transition from the emphasis on feces to that 
on flatus He points out that in producing such enormous amounts of gas 
the patient ‘kills four birds with one stone” (1) She "nullified mother’s 
superiority in producing a child every ten months ” (2) She denied her 
phallic castration by producing a "flatus penis ” (3) She established a 
cannibalistic attitude toward her own anal children by breathing her 
own flatulence she ‘devoured’ her own products ” (4) ‘ By using 
flatulence as an aggressive weapon against the environment she 
counteracted her main inner conflict masochistic fear of being devoured 
by mother ” 

The patient’s earliest sexual fantasies were of a woman, under 
violent protest, drinking a man’s urine or eating his feces These fantasies 
derived from the suckling mother and sucking baby In the oedipal 
period these fantasies emerged when the patient, confronted with her 
mother s power, demoted ' the latter to the role of the weak and over 
whelmed victim and made the father into the aggressor and torturer 

The author feels that this patient demonstrated the validity of 
G Bose s (1921) observation that odors which are in themselves obnoxious 
are more than acceptable in disguised form, especially in foods, and 
particularly when the associations to the original unacceptable products 
are sufficiently remote Thus the patient detested every smell even 
remotely resembling that of feces but m food forms, such as chocolate, 
she not only appreciated it but even loved it 

The papers in the next group select certain phenomena for exam 
ination in some instances instinctual derivatives, and discuss their de 
Tensive components 

In the first of these. Forepleasure Its Use tor Defensive Purposes 
Ralph R Greenson (115) tries to demonstrate that although forepleasure 
is norma y devoted to the gratification of various pregenital aims which 
ea to genital sexual fulfillment and end pleasure, it is also frequently 
used for defensive purposes which may lead to disturbances in the sexual 
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act Study of the data of forepleasure is therefore valuable not only to 
understand potency disorders but also defensive mechanisms and ego 
disturbances He illustrates his thesis under several rubrics 

1 Aberrations in the Relationship between Forepleasure and End 
Pleasure (a) Overemphasis on forepleasure —An obsessive-compulsive 
young woman always insisted during sex play that her partner stimulate 
her clitoris manually until she had a small orgasm Only after that was 
she able to continue With vaginal intromission until she had another 
small orgasm Many of the overdetermined meanings of this behavior 
svere analyzed without having any effect on it Since one of her fears 
was that in a massive orgasm she might lose control of herself the author 
asked her to try to restrain the chtoral orgasm On the following day 
she complied During intercourse her excitement mounted to such a 
pitch that she bit her lover on the shoulder so badly that he needed 
medical attention The evidence indicated that her phallic forepleasure 
activity served to ward off her hostility toward the male which was 
based on penis envy 

(b) Omission or separation of forepleasure from end pleasure — Many 
patients avoid forepleasure because to them sexual relations are fraught 
with serious consequences or are concerned with health or duty One of 
the authors patients would respond to his wiles Birtatiousncss with the 
question Do you mean business 3 By that he meant end pleasure To 
such people foreplay may mean frivolity play pregemtahty mastucba 
lion or the opportunity to fantasy another being in die act 

2 Aberrations in Regard to the Role of the Sexual Partner (a) Use 
of the partner for reassurance— Many people use foreplay to obtain 
reassurance from the partner for their pregemtahty and to avoid anxiety 
guilt shame and loss of love Although this may lead to orgastic potency 
it may also fail Some men require tfie partner to fondle the penis and 
insert it in the vagina This need not only be pleasurable but may also 
serve as permission to have genital sensations as reassurance against 
rape fantasies or as an attempt to relieve guilt The same is true of the 
need far chtoral stimulation in women Oral stimulation by the partner 
mav be necessary to allay narcissistic anxieties 

(b) Disturbance in empathy —There are people who have orgasms 
during fellatio or cunndingus at the point where they imagine their 
partners to be having one These people have identifications with the 
opposite sex This heightened empathy in the male can be traced to 
castration anxiety and m the female to unresolved penis envy These 
people often haye other serious ego disturbances 

S Forepleasure Activities as a Means of Enacting Fantasies 
case is reported of a henpecked compliant passive male married to a 
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woman who was envious of man’s role in society and who constantly 
reproached hei husband for not giving her enough money, clothes, 
luxury, etc During foreplay he regularly engaged in the same unvarying 
rituals which on analysis resealed that he was trying to appease his wifes 
hostile castrative attitude, of which he was aware in other connections, 
but not in the sexual situation 

Pursuing study of the defensive aspects of instinctual derivatives, 
Lillian Gordon (109) in Incest As Revenge Acainst a Pre-oedipal 
Mother, states that in certain cases which come to analysis wnth manifest 
oedipal behavior, the latter is likely to be evidence of the strength with 
which some other, less tolerable impulse is warded off In the case 
described, the patient acted out incestuous behav ior, primarily as revenge 
against her rejecting mother, and as defense against her masochistic de 
pendence on her 

The case described is that of a twenty year-old woman who had sue 
ceeded in seducing her first analyst, a young man, and who was finally 
sent to a female therapist The initial picture of open seductiveness with 
men and her violent attitude to the female analyst, along with much 
unconscious material, seemed to point to the strength of the oedipus 
complex There was much sexual acting out with men, involving feelings 
of dependency, rejection, humiliation, exhibitionism, prostitution and 
shame, leading to some kind of punishment The vengeful acting out 
seemed to be directed at the father for his rejection of her The material 
however, soon shifted with the patient experiencing the therapist as a 
refusing mother Her sexual behavior was then seen as a way of shocking 
her very prudish and rejecting mother, but m a masochistic way The 
significant birth of a brother when she was three, the heightened penis 
envy, and the blaming of the mother for the lack of a penis played a 
major role in her delinquent behavior She felt that her mother fed her 
brother and father at her expense She used the oedipal relationship to 
get her revenge The father was rather seductive to the patient and used 
er in many "ays as a substitute for the mother, with whom his relation 
s ip was very poor and whom he later divorced In a very real sense the 
patient won out in the oedipal rivalry In this instance, the successful 
affair with father did not lead to a successful love life in later >ears 
because of the earlier masochistic attachment to mother The wish for 
at er was really a wish to take his penis, so that her mother would feed 
her rather than the father and brother She used the man to get to the 
woman Tins was clearl) repeated m her dreams and in the transference 
In the course of the treatment the patient was enabled to relinquish 
the masochistic attachment to her mother and to develop genuine 
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occfipal rivalry in contnst to the previous defensive rivalry The oedipal 
wishes were so little repressed that the possibility of psychosis had to be 
considered However it could only be acted upon because it served as a 
defense against the masochistic attachment to the dangerous preoedipal 
mother The hostility toward mother which could be expressed m this 
■nay senetl as defense (pseudo aggression) against the underlying self 
destructive attachment to the mother 

Leo Rancell (227) in The Role of the Parent in the Oedipus 
Complex presents phenomena elicited by children in parents due to 
residua and derivatives of the parents own unresolved oedipal problems 
These usually become clinically visible when the children emerge from 
adolescence and become more obvious overt sexual objects Often the 
marriage of a child is the starting point for neurotic symptoms in the 
older adult Classically the parent is drawn to the child of the opposite 
sex vvith an unconscious hostile rivalry with love objects chosen by the 
latter 

Clinical variations of the classical situation bring forth phenomena 
like (1) middle aged men marrying young girls (2) mother in law rivalry 
with daughter in law (3) manifestations involving the rivalry side of the 
oedipal trnngle — competitive jealousy from the parent toward the child 
of the same sex The victorious one is he who at least in the mmd of the 
other is at the age of most satisfaction of instincts— roughly the third 
or fourth decides 

Therefore the oedipus complex is to be seen as a constant dynamic 
factor operating through various phases in the life of the human being 
Early in life the complex emerges and is relatively quickly solved 
From then to young adulthood the subject is at the infantile point of the 
rrnngle looking forwards and upwards (to higher age levels) for eventual 
gratification In the third fourth fifth decades the striving for satisfaction 
is less distorted and di-ected toward one s contemporaries In later life 
frustration and revived longings may occur as described — the individual 
now looks backwards and the efidd is the object This too must be 
solved by renunciation and here too identification is used and gives 
rise to healthy derivatives— a satisfaction in vicariously reliving fruitful 
current lives of children and later of grandchildren 

The defensive aspects of memory and perception are examined m 
the next two papers 

In An Unusual Function of an Amnesia K R Eissler (72) presents 
ihe ense o! an unusual chddhood amnesia in which she memory ol the 
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traumatic event (the mother's withdrawal of affection) was preserved and 
the antecedent experiences (which by their pleasurablcness made the 
withdrawal traumatic) were repressed The author proposes that defen 
sive forces other than repression and dangers other than external may 
be involved in such amnesias and ventures some theoretical and prog 
nostic formulations 

A patient in analysis reported, "My mother did not spend any time 
with me when I was a child " This was blatantly contrary to the objec 
tive evidence she received from others that her mother had devoted most 
of her time to her upbringing and went to work only after the patient 
had reached an age when longer lasting daytime separations are usually 
tolerated by a child She appeared to suffer from a simple amnesia cov 
ermg the period when she received her mother s affection profusely 
With this repression she gratified the resentment which she had felt 
against her mother for the withdrawal of a gratification formerly 
accorded her so profusely Not only did the amnesia serve to deny 
that she had suffered a trauma, but it also permitted experiencing the 
world as one in which no trauma can occur 

The patient s description of the amnesia was really that of a screen 
memory with a negative content The author asks whether most child 
hood amnesias are not comparable to corruptions of an original text 
rather than to omissions of words and suggests that other mechanisms 
than repression may participate Eissler suggests that there is an am 
biguity today in the use of the term repression due to the fact that 
on the one hand it signifies the mechanism by means of which a psychic 
element is removed from consciousness (or the ego), and on the other it 
refers to the state such elements are in after their removal (1 e , the condi 
tion of being repressed) He proposes a differentiation between the 
mechanism and its effect 

Eissler questions whether it is always so that the main motor of re 
pression leading to childhood neurosis is anxiety over an external danger 
( reud, 1926) He believes that there is a group of patients m whom the 
major instigator of the defensive process is anxiety over an internal 
anger The effect of fears of internal dangers upon the child may be 
more isastrous than castration fears He suggests tentatively that the 
more the motives of defense stem from the fear of internal danger, the 
greater wil be the prospect that later a psychosis or some other malignant 
disorder will develop 

A Note on a Waking Blank Stace Analogous to Isakowirs 
/Rr\ NC ? MEN u ™ E DREAM Screen Blank Dreams by M H P Finn 
( ), escri es a phenomenon seen in one patient, hospitalized on two 
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occasions, with severe reactive depressions, which includes aspects of the 
dream screen, the Isakower phenomena, the blank dream and the waking 
screen, but is different from each The experience was that of a blank 
stage " 

The patient, a twenty-eight year-old woman from a rural community, 
had lost her father at an early age and it as reared b) a strict and dom 
ineenng mother At sixteen, she became pregnant by the ullage ne er do- 
well, was forced to marry, had three more children in rapid succession, 
and from then on hied in a state of extreme physical deprivation 
Psychotherapy uncovered the phenomenon of the ‘ blank stage 
Whenever thoughts began to overwhelm the patient, she developed a 
* blank stage ' in which all her cares dropped away and there was reduced 
perception of the outside world There was a feeling of peace and well 
being It was a slate of pure feeling m which she felt comforted, loved 
and completely at ease It might occur anywhere and was never noticed 
by those around her The patients associations to this phenomenon were 
of a locked door, with blankness and blackness behind it of death and 
suicide and everything peaceful thereafter, of the one experience of 
orgasm she had had, and of the peaceful look of her children while 
nursing at her breast 

This phenomenon differs from the blank dream in that it occurs 
during consciousness, but resembles it in being composed purely of feel 
ings or affects without content Unlike the Jsakower phenomena in 
which no element of discomfort is involved, it did include similar feelings 
of being enveloped and swallowed up In the patient described by 
Kepecs the waking screen was used as an interfering veil against aggres 
sive actions or perceptions, but was recognized as a breast, while the 
present patient did not so recognize her blank stage There is also a 
relation to dreamy states produced pharmacologically in addicts as 
described by Linn The phenomenon is thought to he closely refated to 
defense against the anxiety aroused by primal scenes It serves to protect 
the patient more by repression of fantasies than by denial of external 
reality, though denial entered in to some extent Unlike feelings of 
estrangement or depersonalization the blank stage was experienced as 
pleasant 

A group of papers concern themselves with speech disturbances 
weeping, and nail biting 

In the first of these, A Clinical Study of Different Structural 
Modalities in the Psychoanalysis of a Case of Stammering, H Wissa 
Wassef ( 282 ) presents clinical material which illustrates the dynamics 
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of stammering in two adult patients, in one of whom the relationship 
between the primitive and genital material was demonstrated with un 
usual clarity Certain questions as to the function of stammering m 
relationship to the ego are considered in terms not covered in the 
classical descriptions The author aims to show that to consider stammer 
ing in terms of a simple regression to the anal stage is to deal with only 
one variety of stammering, the obsessional type, to the exclusion of 
others in which anal material may not predominate or determine a psy 
chological structure in which primitive elements have become integrated 
into a personality very different from that of the obsessional 

The first case, a young man of twenty four, sought treatment because 
of a severe tonic clonic type of stammering The symptom was intensified 
in states of emotional disturbance and m the presence of strangers The 
patient said that he wished to be cured so that he could get married, 
adding that a recent proposal of marriage he had made had been rebuffed 
because of this stammering which had caused all his difficulties in life 
It had begun at the age of four following a severe thrashing admin 
istered by the father He had repeated a string of obscene words proudly 
to his mother and then, instead of the expected praise, had received 
severe punishment 

The analysis is considered in two sections, pregenital and genital, the 
transition from one to the other being marked by a dream in which the 
patient had sexual relations with his mother The first period, lasting for 
months was dominated by primitive manifestations in object relations 
which were equated with exchanges of food, showing ambivalence and 
poor differentiation of affect Much pregenital material was analyzed — 
the patients sadistic conception of the primal scene, his fear of assault 
from behind sphincter aggression, etc. After a period in which castration 
fears and the oedipal conflict were analyzed, there was great clinical 
improvement This was not sustained, however, it gave way to the 
emergence of oral castrative material related to the mother, in which a 
memory of seeing her genitals exposed played a crucial role m the 
analysis, a fact spontaneously recognized by the patient He added. 
When I was able to think of the memory, I was able to speak normally 
icn I was not I stammered The analysis, which took eighteen 
mont is comprised a total of one hundred twenty-seven hours The 
aut lor stresses the clarity of the patient’s productions and his unusual 
pS) chological perception which enabled him to relate reliably the past 
am present material This contrasts with the strong resistances and 
splitting of the ego in the obsessional neurosis 

The symptom of summering condensed drives and defenses at all 
levels Tins concentration in the symptom and the unified character of 
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the ego were, in the opinion of the author, consequences of each other 
and showed a psychological structure radically opposed to that described 
y Fenichel The mechanisms of undoing, isolation, and denial were not 
prominent and there was no clear-cut manifestation of anal or other 
lepressions The analysand went straight to the heart of the matter and 
the continual analysts of defense mechanisms was not necessary Oedipal 
problems were in evidence from the beginning though they were super 
imposed on more primitive relations Thus, archaic and genital anxieties 
were interwoven throughout the analysis 

The author considers FemcheJ s discussion of stammering in terms of 
repression and fixation as inadequate and regards fixation and repression 
as techniques of defense Concerning Fenichel s view that the treatment 
requires a restructuring of the primitive ambivalence in the direction of 
the oedipal complex, the author maintains that stammering represents 
both a repression and a progression a transition and a sign of unity 
which cannot be compared with the return of the repressed seen in a 
hysterical symptom or with the massive repression of an obsessional 
neurosis although there are elements m common with these The symp- 
tom, while representing both a fixation and a solution of the primitive 
conflict, is also a progression in so far as there is an integration into the 
ego of conflicting ambivalent drives which still permit the realization 
of a triangular relationship This oedipal relationship is however, only 
partial, since it is tied to primitive anxieties which prevent its affective 
resolution On the genital plane, however, conversion is utilized as a 
form of resolution Castration anxiety and genital pleasure are combined 
in the symptom with a somatic compliance It is as though the neurosis 
had achiescd a solution on two levels which safeguarded the ego effec 
lively but differed from the obsessional neurosis with its arrest at the anal 
stage The structure of the neurosis could be defined in the hinging of 


the oral and genital relations 

Repression resulted in the preservation of the oedipu* complex 
The archaic memories were preserved, while the amnesia was (or mem 
ones surrounding the castration complex With the aid of the symptom, 
the oedipus complex was repressed, it was necessary to analyze the pre- 
oedipal and oedipal anxieties separately The primitive anxieties were 
reawakened with the analysis of the castration anxiety Thu » main 
iscent of Lebovici's description of hts treatment of latency children in 
whom fears of being eaten were evoked by the analysis of castration 
anxiety In Wassef s patient it was the analysis of the oral «*| 3U ° n *f nd 
subsequent removal of the repression of aggressive feelings which Jed to 
the analysis of genital relations The reappearance of feelings reproduced 
on different planes at the beginning ahd end of the analysis mdieat 
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of stammering in two adult patients, m one of whom the relationship 
between the primitive and genital material was demonstrated with un 
usual clanty Certain questions as to the function of stammering in 
relationship to the ego are considered in terms not covered in the 
classical descriptions The author aims to show that to consider stammer 
ing in terms of a simple regression to the anal stage is to deal with only 
one variety of stammering, the obsessional type, to the exclusion of 
others m which anal material may not predominate or determine a psy- 
chological structure m which pnmime elements have become integrated 
into a personality very different from that of the obsessional 

The first case, a young man of twenty four, sought treatment because 
of a severe tonic clonic type of stammering The symptom was intensified 
in states of emotional disturbance and in the presence of strangers The 
patient said that he wished to be cured so that he could get married, 
adding that a recent proposal of marriage he had made had been rebuffed 
because of this stammering which had caused all his difficulties in life 
It had begun at the age of four following a severe thrashing admin 
istered by the father He had repeated a string of obscene words proudly 
to his mother and then instead of the expected praise, had received 
severe punishment 

The analysis is considered in two sections, pregenital and genital, the 
transition from one to the other being marked by a dream in which the 
patient had sexual relations with his mother The first period, lasting for 
months was dominated by primitive manifestations in object relations 
which were equated with exchanges of food, showing ambivalence and 
poor differentiation of affect Much pregenital material was analyzed — 
the patients sadistic conception of the primal scene, his fear of assault 
from behind sphincter aggresuon, etc After a period in which castration 
fears and the oedipal conflict were analyzed, there was great clinical 
improvement Tins was not sustained, however, it gave way to the 
emergence of oral castrative material related to the mother, in which a 
memory of seeing her genitals exposed played a crucial role in the 
analysis a fact spontaneously recognized by the patienL He added, 
When I was able to think of the memory, I was able to speak normall) 
icn I was not I stammered The analysis, which took eighteen 
months comprised a total of one hundred twenty seven hours The 
aut lor stresses the clarity of the patients productions and his unusual 
ps)c 10 ogical perception which enabled him to relate reliably the past 
ant present material Tins contrasts with the strong resistances and 
splitting of the ego m the obsessional neurosis 

The symptom of stammering condensed drives and defenses at all 
esc s m concentration in die symptom and the unified character of 
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the ego were, in the opinion of the author, consequences of each other 
and showed a psychological structure radically opposed to that described 
by Fenichel The mechanisms of undoing isolation and denial were not 
prominent, and there was no clear cut manifestation of anal or other 
repressions The analysand went straight to the heart of the matter and 
the continual analysis of defense mechanisms was not necessary Oedipal 
problems were in evidence from the beginning though they were super 
imposed on more primitive relations Thus, archaic and genital anxieties 
were interwoven throughout the analysis 

The author considers Fenichel s discussion of stammering in terms of 
repression and fixation as inadequate and regards fixation and repression 
as techniques of defense Concerning Fenichel s view that the treatment 
requires a restructuring of the primitive ambivalence in the direction of 
the oedipal complex, the author maintains that stammering represents 
both a repression and a progression a transition and a sign of unity 
which cannot be compared with the return of the repressed seen in a 
hysterical symptom or with the massive repression of an obsessional 
neurosis although there are elements in common with these The symp 
tom, while representing both a fixation and a solution of the primitive 
conflict, is also a progression in so far as there is an integration into the 
ego of conflicting ambivalent drives which still permit the realization 
of a triangular relationship This oedipal relationship is however, only 
partial, since it is tied to primitive aaxieties which prevent us affective 
resolution On the genital plane, however comersion is utilized as a 
form of resolution Castration anxiety and genital pleasure are combined 
in the symptom with a somatic compliance It is as though the neurosis 
had achieved a solution on two levels which safeguarded the ego effec 
tively but differed from the obsessional neurosis with us arrest at the anal 
stage The structure of the neurosis could be defined in the hinging of 
the oral and genual relations 

Repression resulted in the preservation of the oedipus complex 
The archaic memories were preserved, while the amnesia was for mem 
ones surrounding the castration complex With the aid of the symptom 
the oedipus complex was repressed it was necessary to analyze the pre 
oedipal and oedipal anxieties separately The primitive anxieties were 
reawakened with the analysis of the castration anxiety This is remin 
iscent of Lebovici s description of his treatment of latency children in 
whom fears of being eaten were evoked by the analysis of castration 
anxiety In WasseFs patient it was the analysis of the oral relations and 
subsequent removal of the repression of aggressive feelings which fed to 
the analysis of genual relations The reappearance of feelings reproduced 
on different planes at the beginning ant! end of the analysis indicated 
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the transition from the partial to the total object relationship and inte 
gration of the primitive elements into the personality 

A rather unusual symptom is described by W Clifford M Scott 
(251) in A Note on Blathering Blathering is a term used to describe 
a specific, oral libidinal activity and its connected fantasies The defenses 
against it and the symptoms derived from it may have a bearing on the 
transference situation Blathering is a rapid, noisy, recurrent protrusion 
and withdrawal of the tongue through moderately relaxed lips and jaws 
It has been observed during analysis only after anxieties related both to 
aggressive and to libidinal tongue movements have been worked through 
Associated fantasies concern sound, touch, and movement The sound 
fantasies are of primitive, loving noises, given out and taken in The 
touch fantasies are about the breast, or more specifically about the 
nipple The fantasies about movement are of licking, sucking spitting, 
puking the breast, nipple or milk 

Blathering may occur in infancy but is mostly present in the latter 
part of the first year or first part of the second year Adult ego syntonic 
derivatives may be seen in free tongue and lip movement, easy speech, 
enjoyment of nonsense, freedom from anxiety when misunderstood, spit 
ting and vomiting without anxiety Defensive symptoms are fears of 
spitting and vomiting, slowness of speech, fear of being misunderstood, 
fear of making mistakes xn speech 

Bahnt suggested that the speed of tongue movements in feeding 
might be very rapid and also that during one phase of feeding there 
might be a positive intraoral pressure Blathering may be a derivative 
of the fast tongue movements during early feeding It may also derive 
from the positive pressure phase of feeding which may be the source 
of the memories which have a characteristic balance of introjective and 
projective fantasy, as * taking in' and "going into’ the object fed upon 

In On Weeping, Gert Heilbrunn (127), concludes that the power 
of tears to wash away irritants is symbolically extended to painful ex 
citations of any part of the physical and psychological structure of the 
organism Stimuli which threaten to penetrate the protective barrier 
of the ego violate the narcissistic state of well being, and weeping, like all 
other defensive mechanisms, is stimulated by dangers to narcissism 

Weeping appears during the fourth prenatal week Since defenses 
which seek to maintain homeostasis by warding off disturbing factors are 
regressive in nature, weeping must have a regressive goal— return to the 
intrauterine state The physical and chemical similarities between am 
motic fluid and tears seem to support such a conclusion Weeping be 
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comes the response to a great variety of unpleasant excitations and may 
become pathological when a decisive trauma renders the patient hyper 
sensitive to later narcissistic injuries 

Whenever affective stimuli exceed the tolerance of the organism the 
resultant tension is alleviated by a release of energy from various organs 
or organ systems The shedding of tears furthers the homeostatic prm 
ciple so well that it is the favorite mechanism of release during child 
hood Pam anywhere m the body often causes lacriraation as though 
the tears could magically wash away even the most distant irritants 
Heilbrunn employed material from an analysis to find an answer to Ins 
question are tears in the adult the principal means of release as they 
are in the child or are they but auxiliary to other mechanisms of 
defense? He also sought to learn whether tears had some special function 
m the adult, particularly when they accompanied quiet weeping 
Soon after the beginning of the analysis of a woman weeping be 
came her most prominent symptom Its appearance often seemed incon 
gruous Soon n became clear that she responded by tears with increasing 
frequency to interpretations by the analyst She offered the explanation 
that sometimes they appeared from the gratification of being understood 
but more often from the feeling of being misunderstood The pain 
from being misunderstood could be unequivocally traced to an actual 
or fantasied attitude of her parents toward her 

From early childhood her spontaneous realistic thoughts were dis 
missed as nonsense and her questions treated as impertinent by her 
parent* Analytic interpretations were for her threatening parental dicta 
which implied disapproval of normal thoughts as dirty and naughty 
Such thoughts were oedipal fantasies which led to the analysis of a strong 


compensatory perns envy hidden by anal symbolism 

This insight produced no change in her lacnmation Instead the 
weeping became accompanied by painful writhing resembling infantile 
movements Although she was suckled until fourteen months, the feed 
mgs were insufficient from the age of eight months on as a babj she had 
made movements similar to those when crying on the couch The proud 
mother had refused to supplement feedings so the father consoled the 
infant by rocking her in his arms and singing her to sleep The frustra 
lion at the mothers breast caused a narcissistic wound which was re 
opened repetmously by later events She took her mother s prohibitions 
of certain natural thoughts to imply that she herself was innately bad 
Consequently she had spent much tune searching her mothers face for 
signs of approval or disapproval The dtscrepancy between her mothers 
responses and her own perceptions left her confused and lonely Sh 
went on testing reality by witching the analysts face The distortion of 
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reality actually attributable to her mother was reinforced by the projec- 
tion of reactive hostility, so that, to her, mother and analyst became 
cold-blooded and murderous in their intentions. Analysis of the anxiety 
and latent homosexual content of a bedtime ritual shared with her 
mother freed her of the compulsion to look and enabled her to enjoy 
the company of men. She began to view her parents in proper perspective 
and her weeping stopped. She no longer feared that her mother could 
not tolerate being surpassed by her daughter. 

Her central problem was the injury to her narcissism. Forced to 
accept substitutes for real needs, she cried herself to sleep. The weeping 
can be explained as enhancing regression to the prenatal state. It is a 
defensive response to stimuli injurious to the organism’s vital “libidinal 
complement to the egoism of the instinct of self-preservation.” Tears are 
wet and warm and perhaps suggest prenatal surroundings, simulating 
intramaternal life, the goal of regression, a state of satiation. 

Commenting on the hypothesis that strong penis envy is the chief 
disturbance in women who suffer from neurotic weeping,. Heilbrunn 
states, "Such cases show clearly the shift from the original oral frustra- 
tion to a later different phase of conflict, which however betrayed its 
kinship to the earlier one by its symptoms of the search for the mother 
and the breast.” The reciprocity between urination and weeping as 
mechanisms for discharge of tension are well known, and, in the male, 
urination often serves specifically the expression of aggression. 

According to Joseph C. Solomon (262), nail biting can be regarded 
as an integrated act of release of oral-sadistic aggression, denial, and 
piinishment by biting at the claws.” It can serve as a medium for con- 
tainment or assistance in establishing other integrative masteries in the 
face of conflictual or tension-producing situations. His paper is called 
Nail Biting and the Integrative Process. 

T he mouth-hand-relationship is established very early, and grasping 
and sucking become correlated in the "getting” or "taking” process. With 
the onset of biting, the hand function develops the quality of scratching 
and clawing at the breast (or its equivalent) at the same time. Thus the 
oral-sadistic impulse is shared by mouth and hand in the impulse to 
do our. Finger sucking is the usual form of gratification used by the 
infant to relieve tension. Biting itself is an aggressive discharge. When 
t lit is coupled with denial, nail biting develops in an attempt to inte- 
grate the wish and the denial. The latter is based on fear of destroying 
the object on which the child is dependent. In the oedipal phase, nail 
biting in these circumstances provides a likelier method of release of 
tensions than the more conceptualized defenses which occur later. The 
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external object is spared by biting at the datts Furthermore the pain 
server as expiation of guilt Thus a clored circuit is formed rshich dis 
charges tension in a manner similar to the closed circuit in thumb 
sucking 

The wish lo claw or scratch as an extension of oral sadistic mi 
pulses is illustrated by the following dream fragment There was a 
U shaped portion missing from my looih or it might fame been from 
ni) finger nail The mam theme here is castration in an individual v ho 
regarded sexuality as an aggressive act which was equated with an oral 
ittack The denial of his biting and clawing impulses was shown in the 
dream by making the tooth claw weapon less powerful 

There are mmy patients who are former nail biters The sadomaso- 
chism discharged in tins habit becomes translated into the phenomena 
of socnl masochism The earlier physiological closed circuit becomes 
secondarily integrated in the ego in the social scene where the sequence 
of aggression denial and self punishment can clearly be traced As an 
integrated ict nail biting can also sene as an ego-defense deuce It can 
be called into play to relieve all forms of tension and to permit the dis 
charge of excitation while the process of secondary integration attempts 
reparative mastery of ihe existing anxiety 

Disorders of work and recreation are the focus of the next group of 
papers 

Two papers by Berger deal with difficulties encountered by writers 
In Unconscious Mechanisms in Writers Block Edmund Bergler 
(31) expresses the view that analysts who view writers block in terms 
of phallic and anal con/hccs have missed the basic conflicts md media 
nisms involved From the analysis of forty writers he found that such 
people are orally masochistically regressed and unconsciously use more 
superficial layers as defenses against the earlier more deeply repressed 
ones In these patients the oral regression has the meaning I want to 
be refused rather than I want to get 

The writer perpetually defends himself against his oral masochistic 
and voyeuristic desires The defenses against these consist of attempts at 
autardiy pseudo aggression universalization of guilt feelings and exhi 
bttiomsm Writer s block occurs when the unconscious conscience no 
longer accepts these inner defenses and alibis It represents a defeat in 
the writers battle with Jus conscience Several factors may impede the 
creative process The artist wishes to be refused resulting in a refusal 
of words and ideas Difficulties in connection with scoptophilia may give 
rise to difficulties in thinking up a plot (voyeurism) or in writing it 
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down (exhibitionism), "injustice collecting;’ may sap the entire cathexis 

Bergler feels that what is biologically common to all is an increase 
of oral tendencies including its derivative voyeurism There is a specific 
psychological elaboration, the ‘‘unification ' tendency, whereby fancied 
preoedipal disappointments at the hands of the mother are defended 
against by the autarchic mechanism of "setting up the mother child shop 
m oneself' This defense is encountered exclusively in the artistically 
creative person 

In The Second Book and the Second Play, Edmund Bergler (30) 
describes three pitfalls in a writing career how to get the first book 
printed, how to write a successful second work, and how to avoid being 
classed as a “has been’ after basing achieved distinction The second 
problem is investigated in a series of such patients who were analyzed 
by the author 

Two factors, one internal and one external, account for the fact that 
the second successful work is such an insurmountable burden The ex 
ternal factor deals with the envious anger of critics and audience at the 
time of the appearance of the first success this is released with the 
appearance of the second work The internal factor stems from the struc 
ture of the writer's superego, which constantly prevents and devalues 
success 

In Psychology of Music and Musicians Two Clinical Examples, 
Theodore G Branfman (38) cites the cases of four musicians, all of 
whom had problems of controlling obesity (oral regression), tendencies 
to logorrhea (oral regression), exhibitionistic tendencies close to the sur 
face (repressed conflictual voyeurism), they were also ‘‘injustice col 
lectors ^ (oral regression) The author's approach is based on Edmund 
Bergler s theory of the psychology of the creative process (1) an autarchic 
defense within the frame of oral regression in which the artist is both 
mother and child (2) sublimatory transformation of original infantile 
voyeuristic impulses The material presented, the author feels, relates 
to the autarchic defense in the psychology of music and musicians Scop- 
tophilic conflicts also played a role but were not dealt with in this paper 

An occupational problem of interest to physicians is described by 
George J Wayne (283) in Some Unconscious Determinants in Physicians 
Motivating the Use of Particular Treatment Methods— With Spe 
cial Rfffrence to Electroconvulsive Treatment He found that such 
treatment methods can be used as a means of meeting the needs of 
t erapists burdened with unresolved unconscious conflicts in these areas 
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Several chwaciemtics of electroconvulsive treatment have a bearing 
on the unconscious determinants of its choice (I) electroconvulsion has 
the qualities of an overwhelming assault, (2) the bodily responses of the 
patient are suggestive of the sexual act, (3) there is a ritualistic and magi 
cal aspect to the treatment, in ivluch a complex mechanism is activated 
by a mere flick of a switch. (■!) it induces a degree of memory impair 
mem, (5) it is essentially a technical procedure, bereft of interpersonal 
relationship between doctor and patient These characteristics, in vary 
mg degrees and in a range of combinations may contribute to a physt 
aan’s decision to use electroconvulsion, or, conversely, to withhold it 
when ft might be realistically indicated 

The neurotic constellation underlying such a decision can involve 
such elements as deep seated feelings ot inadequacy and inferiority for 
which compensation is sought through symbolic annihilation or through 
an act of seeming omnipotence, ‘therapeutic ambitiousness" and the 
consequent urge for a "magical cure — dazzling and quick retaliatory 
punishment toward a patient whose response to psychotherapy has been 
disappointing, unresolved rivalry with father or brothers, with the re- 
sultant wish to make male patients impotent or foolish, unresolved 
dependency as a result of which archaic frustrations are vented on 
motherlike women patients, problems of masculine potency and homo- 
sexual conflicts wuh the need symbolically to overwhelm women pa 
tients, anxiety about one’s own sexual and aggressive impulses which 
leads one to prefer a 'detached technical procedure to a more personal 
involvement with the patient An understanding of these unconscious 
psychological reactions can help in safeguarding patients and physicians. 

The symbolic and defensive aspects of chess playing in an obsessive 
patient are examined by Leon Grinberg (116) in On Some Schizoid 
Mechanisms in Relation to Chess Playing The history of the patient 
was previously presented by the author in a paper in which he focused 
on the patient's migraine headaches 2 Besides the headaches, the patient 
had depersonalization, hypochondriacal and soon tic delusional symp- 
toms, of which the following are examples "In relation to his head 
aches he felt that the aggressive figures were inside of his brain, more 
exactly m the right side, which was the side of the headache Thus he 
felt divided in two parts, one of which was dangerous and dominated 
the other one" 

The author observes that when ihe patient’s ' paranoid anxieties 
were exacerbated he would resort to his solitary chess playing, which 

2 See The Annual Survey Vot V, p 147, 1954 
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consisted in working out problems This became a compulsion with 
him and constituted an activity which had “a very important role in the 
elaboration of his paranoid conflicts ’ The author implies that the game 
(always solitary) made a contribution to the reorganization of the ego, 
although he also views it as a compulsion which was resorted to in order 
to control threatening accesses of drive, which it of course did not always 
succeed m doing In the unconscious fantasy the chess men represented 
the internal object, which he had to control, protect, attack, etc His 
withdrawal into this activity is viewed as an "autistic situation" m which 
this defensive endeavor is pursued 

Gnnberg reviews Jones's paper on Paul Morphy and endeavors to 
integrate it with his own observations In conclusion, he views this kind 
of chess activity, at least in the case of his patient, as a "typical schizoid 
mechanism ' 

Holidays and the conflicts they generate are the subject of the next 
three papers 

In Vacations — A Psychoanalytic Study, Alexander Grinstein 
( 118 ) relates the need for a vacation to the need for rest, variety, and the 
relaxation of cultural demands The pleasure principle predominates, 
with gratification of oral, anal, and genital drives Patients with rigid 
superego demands are unable to enjoy themselves Vacations demand 
regression in the service of the ego, in many patients this is accompanied 
> anxiety The particular form of vacation chosen has unconscious de 
terminants Some persons prefer solitude, others crowds timelessness and 
t e oceanic feeling are generally courted with consequent changes in ego 
boundaries and the use of more instinctuahzed energies 

tenn ' The Holiday Syndrome, is used by James P Catttll 
( ) to escribe a fairly specific reaction in some analytic patients oc 
curring (in the United States) from the period just before Thanksgiving 
until just after New Years Day It is characterized by feelings of diffuse 
anxiety, regressive phenomena such as feelings of helplessness, posses 
siveness, and irritability, nostalgia or bitter rumination about holiday 
experiences of youth, depressed affect, and a wish for magical resolution 
of problems b 

Christmas is the most significant day of the period The fantasies 
clustering around it occur in a type of patient who usually has difficul 
i esta is mg c ose emotional ties, and has feelings of isolation, Jone- 
iness boredom, and tendencies to derogatory self-evaluation The J10I1 

y syn rome is an exaggeration of this underlying pattern In most of 
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these patterns there ts a history of disruption of the famtl) constellation 
(separation divorce, or death of parents), especially in the sears of 
adolescence or young adulthood Often masochistic trend, are seen, *. h 
strong guilt feelings that the pattern sea, the cause of the dnropUM >" 
the family The intensity of the reaction diminishes as treatmc p 

^ The relationship to the Sunday neuroses (Ferencs,) and anmsenaty 
reacons (Freud) potn.ed out The more normal ' ‘ 

cope with the partial and temporary suspension of the re > M 
oca.rr.ng on such occas.ons ss.thou. the emetgence of strong regret 

tendencies 

Continuing studies of the same J" ", 

presents four cases ol seventeen stti t ) _ [Aj Nrcaosts" 

s eloped depressions during the Christmas seas ( j, e cc |diratlon 

is the result of unresolved sibling ma nes imi ■jccesvfiii rivalry vvith 
of the birth of Christ reawakened memories presented them 

real or fantasted siblings in their past a . an( i unsuccessful 

with a competitor against whom they w po imagined 

They sough, uniformly to obtain pemse, wnh - J m J t 
they could woo their mothers 3 (relieved that had 

without responsibility or competition, identified with 

been las. shed foroserl, on Tn^obtam the 

Christ tn order to deny them own tnfcr.otl.y 

which would be His just due . b cn , Jones maintained 

The psychoanalytic literature I. rotew-l bnrtKJ 

that all religions attempt to sohe ° * lon , 0 r patent, and children 
and hatred ortgtnat.ng m * ’ ,n '" 0 „ ,1,1, dnro.d th.ough 

Christmas represents an ideal f , h N a„vitv reptetcntl a 

reunion Jekils summed that F " , ’ ° „' c „ n „ cooyua. wt.h the 
historical trend m the d.tection d Imgardt g ,he mbmihn. 

father pumng an end to the sup, cm c, oHhe )he osteal theme 

ttnn of the ton E.senbud presented two ^ the longed lot 

was the disappointment arou'^ by" „ ml |a.,.les In Chlis'm 

gtf.ofapent.ona.mtma. Sterba " L binh and Iwhesed that the 
celebrations and antoms suttounding cl iMb^ ^ ^ ^ embed 

quoted _ ,^ r ,ed was a dam^ 
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to be an infant without responsibility or competition Her sibling ri- 
valry as a child was intense but unrealistic. It became clear that in order 
to regain the omnipotence of infancy she had to fight physically or pro- 
fessionally with men in the hope of acquiring a penis With this penis 
she could establish reunion with her mother and obtain the award of 
permanently available and full breasts. Before and during Christmas she 
always felt as if she had lost something From her analyst and her God 
she wanted the gift of a penis During one Christmas depression she 
consciously considered Christ to be her rival She felt that a paternal 
nephew who resided in her home for a while was superior to her because 
she was a girl 

In the patients observed there were various causes for the loss of 
self-esteem Fundamentally, however, the loss of prestige they experienced 
appeared to have been precipitated by the meaning they attached to the 
anniversary of Christ’s birth In Him they perceived a sibling rival with 
whom they could not possibly compete successfully. Each of these pa 
tients (raved the reunion with the mother which places her under wish 
ful domination. Father and siblings were a threat to the establishment 
of this ideal situation 


We now turn to a group of papers concerning themselves with 
special fantasies and symbols 

Samuel A. Guttmav (122) concludes, in Bisexuality in Symbolism, 
that all symbols can be used as both male and female, therefore the 
arbitrary interpretation of symbols m dreams should be avoided 

That bisexuality is inherent m all symbols was first proposed by 
Steke in 1911 but refuted b> Fieud who felt that some symbols had only 
a male or a female meaning He cued the snake as an example of ex 
elusive phallic connotation However, since then, Opler found a number 
o Japanese tales in which the snake is used as a female symbol, and 
Rdheim, discussing the rainbow serpent symbol in Australia, has shown 
at t e sna e w en erect is male and when swallowing is definitely a 
vaginal or uterine symbol Patients' dreams and associations seem to con 
irm this distinction The eye. clothes, the sun, wood, ships, and fish have 
all been considered bisexual by various authors 

Bisexuality is present not only in the embryology and anatomy of 
the external genual, a but also in die physiology of Siese organs As we 
delve deeper imo the archaic unconscious we find bisexuality to be a 
consistent characteristic facilitated by the fact dial the primary process 
s unconcerned with the demands of reality, order, or logical considera 
don The importance of the generalization of the btsexuahty of symbols 
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lies in guarding against arbitrary judgment in dream interpretation and 
underscores the need to use the patients assoctattons to the manifest 
content in order really to understand the latent dream thoughts 


In Notes on Oral Symbolism, Jacob A Arlosv (9) selects for dts 
cussion three symbolic representations allocated tilth oral dmes fire 
tools, and the fantasy of being crushed 

Fire may symbol.se active and passtte l.btd.nal and aggressive oral 
wishes Arlow preset case of a female uuh atar'.fftreSh 
.dent, fed w.th the crtppled (castrated) state of her lathe . and more 
recently w.th the failure of her husband (also a castration) Hi ^ 
envy resulted in a compulsion to stare at the gent a S' ( 

displacement to the eyes of the oral wtsh to devour and sn eorpow e llm 
phallus This was represented in a dream of a larg through 

an oval shaped opening (mouth) and two smal er ro 
which she could see the victim b urnin S , d l0 t h at for de 

In most languages the word for burning » re ^ 
Nounng or consuming In Hebrew ^ as P , ve n Thc Wltch ,n the 

eaf The equation can be found in f ° lk ‘° e but 1S herself 

story of Hansel and Gretel threatens „ rinc ,ple Further data can 

consumed in flames according to t e a 10 P a j amrn al sym 

be found tn reltgtous n.uals The bumtng bc lnltrprct ed 

hollies the totem feast The ritual pyre an burning is a rep- 

as a re-entry tn.o the tmmor.altty of the womb The S 

resentation of oral incorporation . lMlb m discharging 

Tool, are especal.y sutred “^“t drt Tm«d that he wa, 
oral drives A depressed suicidal male : P < , „„ h streaks 

hacking away with a spvde at a ma analysis of oral envy and 

of tomato sauce’ This had arisen u g ,he analyst, espe- 

oral sadism and expressed the >*vsh t° Alb 

ctally his envied brain „ the crushing resulting from 

Fantasies of being crushed a . 

the fantasy of being b.t.en chewed, and eaten 

II Simon BonaM*** 

Turning to a familiar symboljhe nu formed the 

and Arthur B Brenner P«) iU ®T As a Castration Fantasy 

basts of the use of The Number ThiRTYE 0 f the h „,or.eal 

Thu cltnteal observation is smple » 1U „„ 

and cultural determinants of thl ’ [„^f impending dl " S " ^ r 

A patten, suffered from an ob ,e „ before then"-' ° 

any reference ro the number '’"““j tnyury which had necesn.ated 
symptom, his son had sustained l 
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an operation, ending fatally, on the 13th of the month A year later, 
after the surgeon had told the patient that he would never again schedule 
an operation on the 13th, the father’s grief was reactivated He had been 
unable to look at either of his parents after they had died but this inhi 
bition was not present when his son died He was able to place a cap 
upon his head and say, "Be a good boy," as if he were sending him on 
a trip The analyst interpreted this as a partial refusal to accept reality 
The outbreak of his illness was correlated not only with the remark 
of the physician but with a critical illness of his wife’s which stimulated 
unconscious death wishes, doubtless present before the child s death 
These were related to a desire for sexual freedom The remark "Be a 
good boy” referred to the unconscious thought ‘ Be a good dead (penis) 
and have no such fantasies ” The analyst’s remark about the denial of 
his son s death caused a temporary denial of the death wish against his 
wife, and the replacement of guilt by grief for the son, which he could 
tolerate better The hostility toward his wife was due to her sexual re 
jection of him throughout their marriage This resulted in partial impo- 
tence and episodic depressions Associated with the latter were two 
recurrent ideas the fear of viewing the body of a dead person, and a 
fantasy of the nude corpse of his wife These w'ere primal-scene fantasies, 
which concealed a wish to see the phallus of his mother and wife The 
fear of seeing the dead was therefore a castration fear displaced to the 
number 13, it had emerged with the threat of the return of the repressed 
death wish against the wife The patient, bound by his fear of aggres 
sion and of his sadistic superego, was passive and morally masochistic, 
had to forego sexual gratification and was unable to free himself from 
his frigid wife The number 13 was an obsessional displacement designed 
to ward off unconscious sadistic fantasies 

T ^ ie author discusses the significance of the number 13 in the light 
of historical accounts and explanations Its alleged derivation from the 
thirteen at the table during the Last Supper is untenable because it 
exists as an ancient superstition m non Christian cultures 

The decimal system is probably the oldest However, it is limited 
by the factthat 10 does not readily lend itself to division into thirds or 
quarters The number 12 is more convenient from that standpoint, and 
its popu amy as a unit is apparent m the frequent references made to 
1 xn e estament, the division of the heavens into twelfths by the 
ancient astronomer priests, and the twelve months of the year, a division 
which goes beyond recorded history 

But the number 13 is extraneous something that is left over and 
elt out Whenever something is excluded it is because it is ‘ bad, and 
ere resu ts the fear that it will retaliate by returning aggressively In 
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a sense, 13 may represent any repressed content But then there are such 
matters as the birth of the baby from the mother, us separation from her 
breasts on being weaned the exclusion or separation of feces from one s 
body, and death as the ultimate exclusion and separation All fantasies 
of separation and exclusion are subsumed under castration 

Talmudic references to circumcision reveal the association 13 the 
thirteen covenants were made concerning it, it is written thirteen times 

in the chapter of circumcision 

Folklore reveals many instances of a favorable omen co 
the number 13 Th.rteeu rs S..II phalhc although 
threatened penis but the father's triumphant penis , y,;' k 

an attempt to deny the fear winch thts number usually s^mboh®J^ 
lore and numerology are h.ghly amb.valent about 13 the good and 
meanings being closely associated 

In Serpentine Ornamentation ano Anae ■ «--£ ra maTn 
Garma (101) claims that the frequent a “° aau °" ! ‘"^Litm a. once 

tng curved sp.ral or hehco, dal contents hate a aten.tymbohtm 

genua, and anal ,ust as do ornament.1 ^““tXg, « 

Ornamentation and its derived lient had difficulty m 

ttons of urinary and anal instincts A P f pen to the 

tvriting with a pen because she assoctated the pomt P 

anal part of the penis jn La tm Amen 

Cottu, may *** 3 " ° bSC ' nt 

can countries it is referred to by h ^ hehcoidal e , emen t in * screwing 

represent^ excrement ^/ornamentation, the serpentine may he equated 
"' ,th Th: me'oTthe vtsua, 

several associations in the One analysand had a series of fan 

fusion of genital and anal e ttd to , n tercourse and anal asso- 

tastes related to spirai movemen q ^ ^ vagin3 v .a the spiral 

ciauons He associated t e P j,is mother 

movements to the enema, given htm by 

„„„ „ Tottxr Symbols ano Fantasies, tolls 

Mortimer Ostow (205), toilet apparatus occur m cer 

attentton to the tact that fantas.m and tn the uncon 

tain stereotyped f onus in nCuro tic behavior 

scious fantasies which dete , *hat the author refers t 

Toilet symbols become man. tot » gaining aRoat and 

cer tauT' strategies ' S -legy o. standing fast 

sw.mmtng and the danger 
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and the danger of being sucked or whirled away or having the 
ground give way under one s feet, the strategy of keeping clean and the 
danger of becoming soiled, the strategy of defending oneself against and 
using animals, and the danger of being injured by them, the strategy of 
being closed in tight places and the danger of being trapped m them, 
the strategy of using closed passages and tunnels and the possibility of 
being led into danger by them, the strategy of remaining whole and the 
fear of being torn apart or of falling apart, the strategy of managing 
heights and the danger of falling An example of several of these is 
clearly seen in a woman who dreamed of hanging in a chair from a 
height with ocean waves beneath her There were two chairs and she 
let one go Then she felt hers was splitting apart and she had to hold it 
together with her arms In the dream the patient is afraid the toilet seat 
will break and cause her to fall into the toilet bowl She is also afraid 
that her own seat her buttocks will split apart, the fact that she holds 
it together with her arms suggests autoerotic stimulation while on the 
toilet seat Another dream of the same patient about a swamp with all 
sorts of obstacles, hazards, and dangerous animals represents her fantasy 
of life in the toilet bowl 

These strategies are not peculiar to toilet fantasies but are also era 
ployed in genital, phallic, and oral fantasies Whether the allusion is 
to the toilet must be determined by the patient s associations As is the 
rule with symbolization, the toilet does not appear m the manifest con 
tent so long as the material deals with graufication of deeply repressed 
yearnings about toilet situations When the dream is dominated by de 
fensive attitudes or when the patient is replaced by another person or 
animal the toilet may appear in the manifest content It may also 
appear in the manifest content when the toilet itself is a symbol of some 
deeply repressed situation such as the cloacal conception of the female 
genitalia 

On the basis of toilet symbolism the author contends that we are 
justified in introducing the concept of the acquired symbol for an in 
animate object. It is further suggested that the necessary conditions 
which will permit the use of symbolism, of A as a substitute for B, so 
Uiat A can appear in conscious productions in place of the unconscious 

I$ a 31 ^ an a PP ro P nate subject or object of the technique em 

ployed in the unconscious fantasy about B However, the selection of A 
as a sym 1 instead of A 1 or A 11 depends on the patients own life expen 
ences For example one patient s dream of falling into a swimming pool 
w u jets o gushing water symbolized the unconscious desire to jump into 
V°‘ Ct f nt * ^ ie ^ ezr hereof The same physical strategies are involved 
and therefore the one can replace the other However, the fact that the 
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patient actually had an experience m which she developed sexual anxiety 
is hen visiting a certain swimming pool made that particular swimming 
pool an appropriate symbolic substitute for the toilet which appeared in 
her unconscious fantasies 

Precisely because so many strategies and dangers are imp .cl in 
the structure and operation of toilet sea. and bowl for .he smaU child 
they can become the focus of fantasies and anx.et.es dertved fr om o h er 
sexual drives Although they are especially appropriate to 
they are also appropriate to oral famas.es of swallowing 
lowed phalhc fantas.es birth and death fantasies and of conn *pa m 
..on fantasies from all phases of libidmal determent !*«*««« 
mav expect to find toilet fantasies m a relatnely larg p P° 

Ta y r/patilnts They ate espeetalfy welt soiled » 
from oral to anal to phallic phases For this teason one would expee 
to encounter them m the stead, ly retrospeenve recapture of 
material in the analytic process 

Three papers emphas.re symbolic aspects of maternal al.aehmen, 
Earl A Loomis Jr 

Symbolic Meaning of the E lbo ^ d t | ie O bser\atton 

pointed rejecting outer aspect Th» Tn " u med wuh elbows The 
of a psychotic fhe year-old boy w o ws P JU1C relationship was 

psychosis was precipitated when a ‘ symptoms was rubbing 

interrupted by the birth of a sibling One r of th W .hen 

people s' elbow, workers espe- 

anyone interfered Later he he ,, r1IP hteninB out their arms and 

daily women to his mouth and cheek 8 a S ot lhtir elbows 
at times licking sucking or umg symbolic meaning geneli 

Loom,, suggests that the elbow £ cradling inside con 
cally from the young infant s du ]d is forced to the side 

of the mothers elbow The older ci Mnect of ,l,e 


cave aspect of the mo, her s elbow The ^ rejecting aspecl of .he 
where he may encounter die convex ^ ^ a d , recl and sym 
elbow The patients elbow preoe p s ,«ed ne compulsne 

bohe acting ou. of hisrescn.mem a be. g P^ [o acqutre acres, 
need to unbend the elbow may be v.ewen . un 


t„the3'Td“esuoy'.he“project,n S ^barrier 

convex phallic aggressne 3 P ^ ex pr«i«l b\ 
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tow (204) When knowledge of the umbilical cord is acquired in later 
years, it is used as a pandigm for the linkage fantasies which existed 
much earlier 

Among the most primitive fantasies encountered m psychoanalysis 
are those in which two people become one person These fantasies of 
somatic union represent an attempt to undo the differentiation of the 
self from the primal object which the infant achieves in the first months 
of life Fantasies of somatic union and its converse, separation, are ex 
pressed in many familiar ways The longing for reunion with the object 
gives rise to fantasies of inclusion in which genital anal and oral wishes 
find expression Identification is viewed by the author as a process for 
gratifying the wish for physical union with the object Immersion and 
its converse emergence, are another pair of techniques for expressing 
wishes to unite and to separate respectively 

The author cites clinical material from the analysis of a woman 
patient with recurrent depressions, who reacted to a threat of separation 
from the analyst with fantasies of separation, birth, and attachment The 
concept of attachment was symbolized variously as a linkage via a tele 
phone wire, a blood transfusion apparatus, clasped hands, and electric 
appliance cords The specific significance of linkage symbolization as a 
means for physical union of two bodies into one presents itself in an 
analysis only after the more superficial material has been worked 
through 

Linkage fantasies may exist long before the individual has any 
knowledge of the umbilical cord This seeming paradox can be explained 
by the assumption that the neural basis for what is conceptualized as 
linkage of two separated bodies is constitutionally provided The neural 
groundwork becomes conceptualized by being loaded with actual in 
fantile experiences These experiences may be the feeding excretory, 
and vital processes as conceived by infants The administration of an 
enema often provides a prototype early experience of being connected 
through a long tube with a reservoir of fluid When knowledge of the 
umbilical cord is acquired in later years it is used as a paradigm to 
abel linkage fantasies which existed much earlier Thus the umbilical 
cord is the biological prototype and paradigm of the linkage fantasies 
but not their psychic prototype 

Josf I uis Gonzales (107) discusses Fantasies of Rfturn to tju 
, * ND T,,E Dfath Instinct This is a follow up of an earlier paper 
w uc i ocused on the outbreak of the psychotic condition during the 
ana >sts ere the author describes the patients fantasies of return to 
the maternal womb These appeared in various forms as directly ex 
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pressed conscious wishes in dreams and in various other disguised ways 
They came into the picture during the psychotic episode and in 
phase of the treatment svhen the patient was seserely depressed Th y 
are viewed as the manifestation of complete surrender to the superego 
much of the patient s mental disturbance m general also had thisunder 
lying dynamics the surrender which pervaded the patients P 

sonahty is a masochistic phenomenon Besides l is t e f 

yet another more profound meaning they are a disguised expression 
the death instinct 

Two papers on menstrual fantasies complete this section 

NOTCS ON M ENSHtiMTioN by EM1UO M 
the analysis of a woman patient s fantasies met _ * and depm s„e 
strual cycles They revealed the presenceof by f P nBuef 

anxieties which when lessened by ana y aspect o{ men5 tnia 

of a cream e content In the literature t ^ has been given 

non has been overemphasiied while not en°“S J ^ ( fernlity 

to us constructive aspect as a pos.ute dmemm.a.ton 

A twenty s.x year-old womar .broached the subjec ^ ^ ^ 
at the time her menstrual period had I just 1 m|lde hmt |f that 

complained of a feeling that she cou P h a , piled with 

everything fell away from her in vad,ng her 

despair because she felt every g was accompanied by a 

The massive nature of the lw! * she „„ mcns truating w.th her 
blurring of the ego boundaries She ushcrcd by a dream m 

whole body The next menstrual cycle d , th en her mouth 

which she watched duelists in “ and she began to 

began to grow the flesh bulged ou wa |] 0 „ed Analysis of the dream 

bite oil big lumps some of win* . J cd as a mut.Iat 

showed that menstruation was “"“"f ‘' , “f h ” P 

ing sadistic mtercoume taking p menstruation has been 

Rodrigue feels that the P^ne ^pect o[ ,he female 

constderably neglected The Iraumauc a^ ^ ^ ^cte .. 

castration complex .. taken tnto actoun. 

gained if the constructive aspect me „ slr uat.on so olten arouses hate 

t»s mthe^maded b or lot, m 'Ch the 

non, ^,e,t a, .preparation for. 

constnteme experience 
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In Fantasies of Menstruation in Men, Poul M Faerceman (79) 
demonstrates that this wish is an important feature of feminine identifi 
cation in men The unconscious idea of menstruation m the male has 
generally been overlooked despite studies on feminine identification in 
males Abraham, Jones, and Glover describe the wish to become female 
and the male’s envy of the female’s procreative capacity Margaret Mead 
has described the practice m certain primitive tribes of blood letting in 
males to nd themselves of their ' bad blood ’ as the females do Bettel 
heim asserts that the initiation rites m males are a manifestation of man’s 
envy of the females procreative ability The subincision in initiation 
rites is to provide men with a symbolic vagina Pregnancy fantasies in 
men are well known and have been amply described Earlier authors 
have mentioned menstrual equivalents m men such as cyclic headaches 
and epistaxis 

Some clinical material is offered. A passive, masochistic, feminine 
man unconsciously expressed a pregnancy and parturition wish Dreams 
revealed the wish to bleed from the genital area as well as the wish to 
be castrated and possess a vagina via dental drilling He had a chronic 
habit of nosepicking which was a displacement upward of anal masturba 
tion He suffered frequently from epistaxis, which occurred when his 
anxiety forced a retreat to feminine identification Diarrhea was de 
termined to be a conversion symptom expressing the menstrual wish 
In 1930, B D Lewin described the equation of defecation with men 
struation Six other patients are briefly described to elaborate further on 
this material. 

The chief organ of expression of the fantasy of menstruation is usu 
ally the rectum One of the author's cases used the urethra, equaung 
urine with the menstrual flow Vojeunstic impulses were strong in most 
of these men There is a suggestion that they were exposed to early 
visual observations of both a fascinating and homble nature, probably 
of the menstruating mother It is noteworthy that these patients did not 
recall observing menstruation in childhood The observation ma> have 
been so traumatic that it was repressed Other men who have recalled 
witnessing the menstruating mother did not demonstrate fantasies of 
menstruation 

The menstrual wish is different from the envy of the woman's 
breasts vagina and procreative functions Feelings of guilt and the need 
lor punishment may account for it. 

Observations have shown that small children often have the fantasy 
at the menstruating mother is angry and one w-ay of identifying with 
v C a S£ TCWjr ,s to have the fantasy of bleeding Bomstein described a 
bo) w o regarded the bleeding woman as crazy as well as angry 
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II PSYCHOTIC SYNDROMES AND SYMPTOMS 

This section comprises a senes of articles representing a critique of 
Freuds hypothesis of the relationship of latent homosexuality to para 
noia The borderline case was the subject of a panel held at a meeting 
of the American Psychoanalytic Association In addition there “ 
papers on nosology and schizophrenia and Gfza Rdheims 
Magic and Schizophrenia 

Problems in nosology were underlined at a Panel on 
line Case (215) held at a meeting of the American Psjdioanalyiic 
Association The various speakers although 
the clinical features of this syndrome disagreed in so 
the need to establish a clinical entity such as the borderline “ ^ 

Gregory Z.lboorg opened with a 

peutic Issues in So-called Borderline a ^ es „ Zilboorg pointed 
ous definitive paper on the subject by R °*« ““Stated a 

out that selecting this subject for a P’" n0 , , e . 

sense o£ incompleteness in which we s ^ actually a mis- 

quite clearly what The so-called or er in quotation marks, 

nomer, which Knight also felt since he pu ^ „ider Hippo- 

The trouble seems to ^ ££ c neurone or psychotic 
cratic or Kraepelmian terms ’ J , Jura w „houl having ques- 

mechanisms to denote specific clinical P b „ ,» lt h The onl) 

tioned the correctness of P ! >' ch, “" | „ h |df would represent a gradual 
real attempt to produce a new „ f transitions was made 

and almost imperceptible pathologica welg hled down by his 

by Adolf Meyer but unfortunately tl m ® r cnuibuuons 

sinirip^-- — — - "" 


ants 

When 
he left the 


Freud touched on the problem 

whole field ofmanicdepresnveyoychon ^ M a |,y 

LTng SSSST clinical entmes were ms, dale and a, 
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was to discover the specific psychopathological mechanisms operative in 
these inviolate entities This is what has been going on for thirty years 
despite Freud s hints, but due also m part to the fact that Freud, little 
versed in clinical psychiatry, gave us no vigorous lead in this direction 
Yet greater demands were continually made upon psychoanalysis by the 
ever increasing adoption of psychoanalytic principles into psychiatry, 
and it was to meet those demands that the so-called borderline states 
began to engage the attention of psychoanalysts 

At this point, the difficulty which arose .vas that of trying to dif 
ferentiate the pathological process from the alleged disease entity Pre 
psychoanalytic nosology, imitating physical disease, delineated a scale 
of mental disease consisting of separate specific disease entities Our con 
fusion about borderline states springs from this adherence, conscious or 
unconscious to the erroneous concept of disease entities, a concept which 
has long since outlived itself Even academic psychiatry — Bleuler spoke 
of the schizophrenias in the plural (gradations from schizoid to ps> 
chosis) and Meyer stressed reaction types — was slowly being forced to 
recognize that the whole classificatory attitude was bound to prove in 
effective not only as regards description but also in terms of assigning 
definitive prognoses in each given clinical entity 

Psychoanalysis broke through these barriers imposed by imitation 
of medical nosology and proclaimed the unitary nature and indivisibility 
of the human person within his own psychology It w r as agreed that there 
is no ^borderline between the psychopathology of everyday life and the 
severest forms of psychotic states It is this that led Glover to state, “We 
are all larval psychotics and have been such since the age of two It i* 
also this state of affairs which allowed us to let hysteria drop out of 
sight without even a funeral oration We should return to the golden 
age of psychological curiosity which Freud inaugurated, during which 
studying psychological phenomena appeared more important than clas- 
sifving them Psychoanalysis was a conservative force in that it turned 
from the dismdividualized study of averages to the study of man as an 
individual where it was the inner structure of the psychic apparatus in 
a given individual that mattered and not the psychiatric nosology Re 
calling the study of the Wolf Man, Zilboorg pointed out that neither 
Freud nor Ruth Mack Brunswick, raised any special question as to the 
transformauon from the early neurosis to the later paranoid psychos* 
Fenichei too considered the whole gamut of human psychological reac 
lions a sort of continuum and a senes of infinitesimal transitions 

lstoncally, psychoanalysis has shifted from emphasis on the libido 
theorv and the oedipus complex through new insights into anxiety, and 
now into ego psychology all of which are not mutually exclusive but 
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reciprocally complementary We must admit that clinically we are not 
set sufficiently expert to judge by any one measure the psychological 
status ot a giser borderline case except intuitively and impression 
istically Such concepts as the break with reality ego weakness or ego 
strength tell us little An ego may be strong m one capacity and wea 
in number may have a great capacity tor integration while r«"a>".ng 
weak in regard to certain cultural realities and vice versa One import n, 
problem if to avoid contusing strength of the ep, with m 
capacity and to learn how to observe and to evaluate th i two Another 
is that ot narcissism versus the capacity for giving an p 
which must be considered no. only from the standpoint of* ego but 
also according to libid.nal sources and stages Libido faclors 

neglected todny lh ere „ as such a 

In conclusion Zdboorg stated he di uc an d c l as si 

thing as a borderline case and that if sve Wl having 

ficatory all cases .ere borderhne Each case - 

just left one point and being on t e way case and treate d 

borderline case should be looked u P on 1 eenera l medicine dosage 
m accordance with clinical necessity , d] rtac tion of ihe 

depend, on .he degree of illness -d on ^ mdirsdua^^ ^ far 
patient both to the remedy a ^ 0 bservalion of 

prolonged preliminary period of ego to i f sll _ llve an d groping 
libido orientation After this prehm naiy E mdicalcd During 

phase a regular analysis becomes possi ^ ^ iherapeutie mtuuion 
the preliminary period improvisatio not ct ft)r malired into a 

is most important and autlsm and narcissism the more 

technique The more there is rransference which in general 

difficult is the handling of the narc,ss ‘* d psyc hoanalysis become 


difficult is the handling of the narc,ss “ 1 d psyc hoanaIysis become 

should be passed by until true transference and p y 

possible wntiilaies (1) There is no such thing 

The issue reduces itself to two p ^ The preliminary 

as a borderline case bourse aU «— « jjji of psychoanalyuc 

therapy cannot ye. be fortnalued I. * ^ 

intuition whence psychoanalysis o g “1 problems involved and 

Ralph R Greenson pointed . o rte duipi p „ are .rytog to 

indicated them to be due to .he ^ , mper(Kt | y (2) we 

classify something which as I' ]Iy reference to nemos 

use borderline .0 denote \ rtlanv ely stable cl, mad 

and f J' a re simultaneously indications of psychosis 


ih ' ' s ° runc,,o " ! 


j veil as the 
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libido orientation in the "chronic borderline state,” Greenson observed 
that m a well-structured situation these patients appear macroscoptcally 
to conform to convention, although they may be eccentric, whimsical 
and queer However, m an unstructured situation, as in free association 
, or in anxiety, a number of phenomena may become manifest eruptions 
of the id with failure of defense mechanisms, an inability to differentiate 
between affects, impulses, and body sensations, an inability to maintain 
a consistent concept of the self, confusion between past and present, 
with a readiness to relive and re-enact past experiences, an inability to 
integrate or synthesize, so that they react to part of a situation or object 
instead of the whole, an inability to postpone discharge, a preoccupation 
vuth fantasies, of sexual and aggressive nature, and a mobility of cathexes 
with a readiness for displacements and bizarre transference reactions 
Tiir> feenn • — -- -- -* ' • - and 

and 


The essential pathology is in the ego functions with regression 
primitivization of these The primary process invades the secondary, — 
there is difficulty in separating a judging ego from the experiencing ego 
The implication of this for treatment is that it becomes necessary to tell 
such a patient not only * you are reacting as though I were your father 
but also to add 1 and I am not your father," thus helping him acquire 
a judging ego 

From the metapsychological standpoint, Greenson feels that there 
is a defect in the development of basic ego functions, stemming genetic 
ally from a disturbance in early object relations and with it in early 
identifications In normal maturation there occurs a fusion of good and 
bad objects and introjects which leads to ambivalence and which coin 
cides with a more stable self representation In these patients, however, 
ack or fusion results in fragmentation confusion between self and not 
sen, and faulty reality testing The process of defusion can bring about 
e same result, and is usually accompanied by instinct defusion with a 
oss o t e neutralized instinctual energy necessary for proper ego func 
m A J ° r et,o!o S ,c Actors in the production of these basic ego 
0n5 ‘ Greenson Pointed to very early traumata, especially massive 
nf thl OVerstl ? lulatl0n in lh e first year of life, with a resultant flooding 
server an 1 ” a k lllt y l <> postpone discharge Often the parent who 
function Fr” 10 u ° F “J em,ficalIon « seen to have a similar ego dys 
a nolvmnr u™ 1 C 8lant *P omt °f hbidmal development, there is usually 
mefa^W ° U$Per 7 r l e piClUre There 15 a Prominence of organ pleas- 
foreoleasnrf*^ 60 ! 6 ° ° JCCt relatlons ' an inability to distinguish between 
tn,e ° rga!m ' and a Wld = of Itbtdmal zones and 

f'* R , Z , etKl p0,nl ' d 10 tw ° masons why the term "borderline 
is an unsattsfactory one, the object, ons being on somewhat oppos.te 
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grounds The first is a scientific consideration in that there is actually 
no sharp line of differentiation, so that the term border area' might 
be a more accurate one to employ This reason Mould correspond to 
Glovers and also to Zilboorg s observations that all people are in a sense 
larval psychotics or borderlines The second is a clinical observation 
that there is a tendency to use this category as a wastebasket term i n 
order to avoid the necessity of finer diagnoses of the more subUe pychtmc 
states In spite of these objections, however, the term is probably 
to stay, due largely to the fact that psychoanalysis has led to. 
of psychotic mechanisms in the neuroses and even in 
and also to the fact that the undoing of certain defenses in analysis may 

lead to psychotic symptom formation , , n J er the 

There is a sv.de range m what different people include under the 
term Zetrel would differentiate betsveen borderline states a d b 
personalities a distinction which has 

relevance The borderline state has to o wi -hentneunc problem 
acute or chronic, which presents a a eng S . ^ gt tJie time of 
known from the outset The therapist sees ^ M confronted 

initial interview, judges the . s, ‘ ua “°" d "' J Tl « borderline personality, 
and is able to adapt his methods acco gy ^ ^ nQ disabling symp- 
however, has to do with patients P , proper assessment 

toms a, .he outset but where .. VtT^Lrdur.nT.he course ol 
ot the disturbances which are like y inc j u des also work with 

psychoanalysis This problem is one ” latent problems 

candidate, in training The task is to situauons we 

and the patient s capacity to deal wi interpretation, until 

usually have to start with analysis but I a lso to Edward 

an accurate assessment can be reach ,ed . ^e.reJ ^ Wc 

Bibnng's description of anxiety an p these basic states and 

must judge the extent ol the deftns « * ( „ blc that m 

how much tolerance there is undemea h tor ^ |m 

these borderline personalities it “' s against early i - 

look to the distinction between ^ " Me struggle between these 
those against early depression, an o direction for utur 


how much tolerance there is underneath or ^ , raport anre to 

these borderline personalities it P early anxiety and 

—■ ’’'Tmid oft e ^.b^i.rugglr bcisveen these 

' - C ^'.ms to 30 interesting d.tecon I 

two basic ego states This pm 

! “' d Jan Frank pointed to the Sp ^a” 

in relation to the increase in de in ^ u . .. IS taking P^ cc n ° 

.0 be ' the sch.zophnm.rat.on of ^ , e>t l of ihe bon^ 

the level of [rank psychosis but r semantic “““L,,, 

state, and Frank referred to lhc n “ * ambulatory Kh, “’ ph 
delineate this state, such as oneirophrenia. 
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libido orientation in the ' chronic borderline state,' Greenson observed 
that in a well structured situation these patients appear macroscopically 
to conform to convention although they may be eccentric, whimsical 
and queer However, in an unstructured situation, as m free association 
f or in anxiety, a number of phenomena may become manifest eruptions 
of the id with failure of defense mechanisms an inability to differentiate 
between affects, impulses, and body sensations, an inability to maintain 
a consistent concept of the self confusion between past and present, 
with a readiness to relive and re-enact past experiences an inability to 
integrate or synthesize, so that they react to part of a situation or object 
instead of the whole an inability to postpone discharge, a preoccupation 
with fantasies, of sexual and aggressive nature and a mobtlity of cathexes 
with a readiness for displacements and bizarre transference reactions 
The essential pathology is in the ego functions, with regression and 
pnmitivization of these The primary process invades the secondary, and 
there is difficulty in separating a judging ego from the experiencing ego 
The implication of this for treatment is that it becomes necessary to tell 
such a patient not only you are reacting as though I were your father 
but also to add and I am not your father, thus helping him acqutre 
a judging ego 

From the metapsychological standpoint Greenson feels that there 
is a defect in the development of basic ego functions stemming genetic 
ally from a disturbance in early object relations and with it m early 
identifications In normal maturation there occurs a fusion of good and 
bad objects and mtrojects which leads to ambivalence and which com 
cides with a more stable self representation In these patients, however, 
lack of fusion results in fragmentation, confusion between self and not 
self, and faulty reality testing The process of defusion can bring about 
the same result, and is usually accompanied by instinct defusion with a 
loss of the neutralized instinctual energy necessary for proper ego func 
tioning As major etiologic factors in the production of these basic ego 
dysfunctions, Greenson pointed to very early traumata, especially massive 
sexual overstimulation in the first year of life, with a resultant flooding 
of the ego and an inability to postpone discharge Often the parent who 
serves as a model for identification is seen to have a similar ego dys 
function From the standpoint of libidina! development, there is usually 
a polymorphous-perverse picture There is a prominence of organ pleas- 
ures at the expense of object relations an inability to distinguish between 
forepleasures and true orgasm, and a wide range of hbidmal zones and 
aims 

Elizabeth R Zetzcl pointed to two reasons why the term borderline 
state is an unsatisfactory one, the objections being on somewhat opposite 
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grounds The first is a scientific consideration in that there is actually 
no sharp line of differentiation so that the term border area might 
be a more accurate one to employ This reason Mould correspond 10 
Glovers and also to Zilboorgs observations that all people are in a sense 
larval psychotics or borderlines The second is a clinical observation 
that there is a tendency to use this category as a wastebasket term in 
order to avoid the necessity of finer diagnoses of the more subtle psychotic 
states In spite of these objections however the term » probably here 
to stay due largely to the fact that psychoanalysis has led to a recognition 
of psychotic mechanisms in the neuroses and even in normal characters 
and also to the fact that the undoing of certain defenses in analysis may 
lead to psychotic symptom formation 

There is a wide range in what different people include under the 
term Zetzel would differentiate between borderline states and borderline 
personalities a distinction which has clinical therapeutic and theoretical 
relevance The borderline state has to do with an overt clinical picture 
acute or chronic which presents a challenging therapeutic problem 
known from the outset The therapist sees the condition at die time of 
initial interview judges the situation with which the ego is confronted 
and is able to adapt his methods accordingly The borderline personality 
however has to do with patterns who present few or no disabling symp- 
toms at the outset but where it is necessary to male a proper assessment 
of the disturbances which are likely to occur during the course of 
psychoanalysis This problem is one which includes also work with 
candidates in training The task is to recognize severe latent problems 
and the patients capacity to deal with them In these situations we 
usually have to start with analysis but to restrain interpretations until 
an accurate assessment can be reached Zetzel refers also to Edward 
Bibring s description of anxiety and depression as basic ego states V e 
must judge the extent of the defenses against these basic states and 
how much tolerance there is underneath for them It is possible that in 
these borderline personalities it might be of particular importance to 
look to the distinction between the defenses against early anxiety and 
those against early depression and of the possible struggle between these 
two basic ego states This points to an interesting direction for future 
study 

Jan Frank pointed to the importance of the subject under discussion 
m relation to the increase in delinquency road killings and what appears 
to be the schizophremzation of mankind This is taking place not at 
the level of frank psychosis but rather at the level of the borderline 
state and Frank referred to the many recent semantic attempt* o 
delineate this state such as oneirophrenia ambulatory sclmophrenia 
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(Zilboorg) or pseudo-neurotic schizophrenia (Polatin and Hoch) There 
seems 10 be a great increase in acting out and in alloplastic behavior 
In the face of an inability to bind or to neutralize aggressive or sexual 
energy, this energy seems to be directed outward There is something 
regrettable in the passage of the Victorian era and with it the loss of the 
syndrome of hysteria Even in the absence of mental hygiene and aseptic 
masks, the presence of family cohesiveness resulted m good autoplasticity 
That women were prone to swoon at that time was better than the 
prevalence of borderline cases today The latter can be attributed largely 
as an ctiologic factor to the dissolution of the family as a unit, which was 
brought about in part by two World Wars and which cannot be replaced 
by mental hygiene Prank pointed also to the frequent proximity be 
tween borderline cases and the creative personality, as well as to the 
distance between them Edgar Allen Poe, who at the age of three 
watched his mother die of consumption, became addicted to opiates 
and alcohol tn his search for a soothing mother, yet wrote poems and 
mystery stories which soothed millions Freud himself, who wrote of his 
dark passions, of his head feeling empty, of his somewhat strange rela 
tions with friends of his cocaine episode, and of his anxiety neurosis and 
depression, probably would not be accepted in one of our institutes 
today The concept of borderline is a time honored and a justified one 
These people are love hungry, affect hungry, feel empty, and constantly 
seek excitement In them, the synthetic function of the ego has been 
broken 

Leo Rangell expressed the proposition that there is a borderline 
state, without the necessity for quotation marks If there is neurosis and 
psychosis and ‘ normality, ’ then there are borders between these states, 
although, to be sure, these are not lines but rather borderlands Referring 
to 7 ilboorg s presentation Rangell felt that while psychoanalytic con 
utbutiom enlarged the understandings ol various clinical states it did 
not do away with them It accepted them not as inviolate entities but 
rather as observable clinical conditions Psychoanalysis then did add, 
to the gTcat advance of our understanding the concept of the continuum 
between all these conditions, as Zilboorg and as Fcmchel have noted, but 
there is day and there is night and though there is a continuum between 
them there is also dusk In the same way there is a borderland of clinical 
conditions and the incidence of cases within this band has been amply 
attested to This in no way constitutes a concession to a static or classi 
fjeatory point of view but is rather in consonance with the psychoanalytic 
conceptualization of these stales Hie fact that diagnosis may be puzzling 
or that there may be differences of opinion as to where a particular case 
l>elongs or that the diagnosis itself may be misused either as a waste 
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basket lorn or in order to avoid finer diagnosis, does not vinaie ,« 
existence These same difficulties may exist and do exist m other diae 
no Stic areas as well 6 

Borderline cases approach psychosis but are not quite there or 
have been there and hate come part way back, or else live at that border 
chronically It is well to remember, as knight and others have pointed 
out, the necessity not to watt for secondary restitutional symptoms to 
appear but to be able to recognize the primary pathological mechanisms 
in thetr early stages Rangel! then discussed clinically the differences 
between static cases which express chronically the characteristics of this 
state, and those which are transitional m both directions The differ 
entiation between the transitional and static forms affects prognosis and 
treatment as well 

Fentchel, who discussed the concept of the clinical continuum, also 
pointed out the existence of borderlines between all the other various 
clinical entities The particular border under discussion Rangell 
pointed out, is only one of many different borders which is in con 
sonance with Zilboorgs second conclusion that all cases are borderline 
We frequently see directly in clinical work the progression of a patient 
across the border of Itbidtnal points of fixation, from phallic to anal 
to oral, in either direction Or we note the passage from hysterical to 
obsessive symptoms or the reverse We are sometimes able to see the 
transition across the border from normal to symptom formation and not 
infrequently from psychosomatic to psychoneurotic states Anna Freud 
has pointed out the fluid transient states which we observe directly in 
analysis when defenses fail and new formations take place We also some 
times see a movement across the border from neurosis to perversion as 
in a case cited of a phobic who with the loosening of his phobic siruc 
tore, shifted to the acting out of transvestmsm What is special however, 
about the borderline between neurosis and psychosis is that in the case 
of most other borders we allow the process to traverse freely in which 
ever direction it will, in the hope of thus gaming insight and advancing 
the therapeutic goal At the border of psychosis, however, for various 
technical reasons, we usually though not always intervene, because we 
feel that the ego, crossing this border, would become inaccessible to us 
We might intervene similarly in other instances as well when for ev 
ample, for technical therapeutic reasons we forbid acting out 

For proper evaluation of the individual case, it is necessary to 
assess the Jibidinal orientation and to make an inventory of ego functions 
This must include a quantitative estimate of ego strength as well as a 
qualitative assessment of the selective involvement of specific ego func- 
tions f or jt may be the qualitative involvements in certain areas which 
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determine to a great extent at which border in the continuum a patient 
may be Thus if there is selective involvement of the ego functions of 
perception or reality testing, the patient may be a borderline case in the 
sense of appToa thing psychosis If, however, the ego function which is 
involved is that of guarding the access to motility, then it is acting out 
which may become likely, with the patient approaching the state of the 
impulse ridden character If it is the defense function of the ego which 
is affected, so that for example there occurs * hypertrophy’ of the mecha 
msm of repression, then the patient may be prone to hysteria and faint 
ing Moreover, in addition to the ego, the id and superego structures 
must also be properly evaluated High degrees of disability or danger 
can occur m patients at all borders This is in agreement with Zilboorgs 
observations that an ego can be strong and effective in one capacity and 
weak in another of its functions As examples, Rangell cited certain 
cases close to the border of paranoia who perform in general with high 
efficiency in contrast to the severe chaos and disorganization of certain 
people with labile hysterical personalities 

Subsequent presentations were centered mainly around problems of 
treatment and technique Maxwell Gitelson pointed out that the grada 
uons of clinical categories have to do largely with gradations of defenses 
In the borderline case there is a mixture of the more advanced post 
oedipal defenses with primitive pregenital ones There are various other 
scales of gradations which also must be considered libidtnal points of 
fixation and regression, autoplasticity at one end and alloplasticity at 
the other the degree of integrative capacity between the various psychic 
agencies, the autonomous ego functions, and a scale of adaptive capac 
mes Clinically we see a scale from hebephrenia at one extreme to the 
* ideal normal at the other, and, as far as therapy goes, the scale ranges 
from cases requiring immediate hospitalization through those needing 
modified forms of treatment and finally to those treated by classical 
psychoanalysis 

In therapy, Gitelson continued we use the concept of the thera 
peutic parameters described by K. R Eissler, le, deviations of various 
degree from the classical psychoanalytic technique The borderline case 
confronts us with the necessity for the introduction of these parameters 
Since these patients have a low tension tolerance, they present us with 
a demand for responsiveness to them and often need "verbal feeding,' 
for the therapist just to talk This leads to the problem of inexact 
interpretations since we cannot always be certain of the meaning of the 
emergency These patients enter a therapeutic relationship with a great 
need to test its limits and meaning They are easily susceptible to being 
hurt and prone to conceal it so that the therapist must be alert to this 
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possibility and able to pick it up The problem of separation anxiety is 
pre-eminent more so than castration anxiety An eruption which appears 
to come from the id is often a plea from the ego and calls for mterpre 
tation upwards rather than the reverse They have difficulty in achieving 
ego distance so that they take everything which happens very seriously 
and ft is necessary for the therapist to detoxify some of the things they 
say When the patients finally do get to the point of being able to pro- 
duce free associations they may then develop a fear of aloneness and of 
separateness from the analyst One should then not come in promptly 
with interpretations but rather should allow the patient first to tolerate 
a dose of aloneness without the therapist intruding Wherever possible 
the therapy should move toward the goal of eventual psychoanalysis 
with the same or with another therapist If because of the extent of the 
parameters which have been used it vs necessary to transfer the patient 
a test of the success of the treatment is that the patient is able then to 
be transferred One should try to introduce as few parameters as possible 
and yet be ready to introduce as many as may be necessary 

The preliminary period of treatment requires great versatility 
Sometimes one can accomplish small pieces of analysis which later are 
additive Interpretations at times are better made by acts and deeds 
than by words Some reassuring parting comment at the end of the hour 
is frequently a necessity in these cases Regarding acting out a differ 
cntial decision has to be made in each instance and the therapist must 
often determine whether he is worried about the consequences to him 
self or to the patient Sometimes one has to take a chance for the sake 
of the patient And as a final remark Gitelson pointed out that a patient 
may present a reversible defensive syndrome even if it has lasted a life 


Ralph R Greenson observed that in neurotics we do not have to 
perform psychosynthesis which the patients themselves can do whereas 
the borderline patients do not have this integrative function so that we 
have to help them synthesize Moreover when the pauent is in danger 
of losing his hold on external objects it is important in order to keep 
contact with him to show him with appropriate affect that we are with 
him We must help them achieve better reality testing and better contact 
with their affects It is important to interpret to them not why they feel 
but what they feel The learning process of a person with defective ego 
functioning is similar to that m children The therapist Greenson felt 
must offer himself as a model for introjectton and identification On 
method by which this might be achieved is by demonstrating to t e 
patients the ego functions which they do not have Thus you show them 
how you think by thinking out loud and demonstrate to them in action 
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how you exercise judgment Identification cannot take place m a sterile 
atmosphere and to be effective the therapeutic atmosphere must have a 
certain emotional quality Analytic neutrality is not optimum here 
Jan Frank challenged the recent panschizophremc attitude in which 
the tendency is to call every anxiety hysteric a schizophrenic, and called 
for more careful differentiation There is too much emphasis, he stated, 
on standard psychoanalysis as comprising the ultimate parameter, and 
on the couch as the glowing hope in therapy People, m fact, very rarely 
turn in treatment from one extreme of behavior to another There are 
limited goals even within psychoanalysis, which does not always include 
structural changes Many instances oi tediously prolonged treatment 
should have been stopped long ago, where often either the patient is 
unanalyzable, or there is something wrong with the analyst One has to 
know when to be active and when passive The pose of maintaining 
equidistance often results in an automaton who is not a human being 
Another mistake frequently made is that of overlooking the necessity 
of taking an extensive history, often particularly so m the case of schizo- 
phrenics 

Lewis L Robbins spoke of the treatment of such cases within the 
structured environment of a hospital situation, structured not only dur 
ing the therapeutic hours but in the totality of the patients' activities 
These patients need an environment that provides controls and, much 
as a child sometimes does, they often get into trouble in order to force 
the environment to control them and thus to protect them against their 
own feelings A lack of such external controls took place in some of the 
first generation children of psychoanalytically misinformed people, result 
mg in many severe borderline problems Controls provide an inner 
safety which results in less acting out The latter may reappear if the 
environment becomes inconsistent often leading the patient to test and 
retest the environment The patient gradually borrows ego strength from 
the significant person in this environment, whether it be the occupa 
tional therapist, music teacher, medical therapist, etc. This results in less 
anxiety, less of a need to test, and an increased ability to judge reality 
by an observing ego These patients differ from the child, who has not 
yet had the opportunities for development, in fighting people off because 
they have already been hurt These patients make enormous demands 
upon the therapist Therefore if the latter doubts his' ability to with 
stand these, it may be better not to undertake treatment rather than to 
take them on and then to Teject them 

Elizabeth R Zetzel added the technical observation that m England 
the couch is employed some v, hat mote Ireely anti universally with these 
patients than seems to be the case in this country, with no undue effects 
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II H possible lhal the difficulties litre from the me of the couch stem 
(o some t egree from the analyst j fears of the consequences rather than 
from the patient, for the latter, »f free association » becoming too 
threatening will usually set up hi* own controls It jj often necessary, 
in the terminal phase of analytic treatment also to finish up with face 
to-face inters lews in outer to help the patient distinguish between his 
fantasies about the analyst and the latter as a real person Finally, the 
importance of countertransferencc in these conditions should be noted 
for the patients are in need of a long and consistent therapeutic relation 
ship in order to develop their capacity for proper object relations 


Nosological considerations are the subject of M Rewards (229) 
paper, Tiir tun bias Conceit of Narcissistic Neurosis Through a 
study of the first phase of the main psychotic syndrome he attempts to 
jhoiv that (he distinction made by Freud between neurosis and psychosis 
anti between (he various psychoses was valid 

After reviewing Freuds distinction between neurosis and psychosis 
based upon the dmortion of reality, the author suggests that a study 
of the strurtnre of psychosis must be centered on the first phase the 
repression of reality The psychotic withdraws his investment from 
reality which nevertheless still exists for him and consequently requires 
a constant repression by the ego The psychotic ego attempts to return 
to i state where exterml rerhty was rather indifferent This regression 
is never entirely successful became of the adult development of the 
perceptual system the existence of structures such as the superego ac 
qufred later in development and the presence of internal tensions 
driving to expression 

71ie came of the onset of the psychosis should be sought in pre 


dispositions found in the prepsychotic character structure of the per 
sonahty The future melancholic is inoffensive charitable, and self 
sacrificing in order io preserve the love of hi* object which he needs 
The future schuophrenic is withdrawn and distant in order to protect 
himself from the least external excitation at the mercy of which he feels 
In the prepsychotic personality internal physiological pressures which 
the ego cannot control efficiently increase the patient s vulnerability to 
the exterml world thus activating a global narcissistic process of psy 
chotic proportion The prepsychotic character traits are the products of 
an early reaction following very threatening life experiences and a 
hcreditny predisposition which ha* sensitized the patient to traumata 
The author suggests a study of the initial phase of narcissistic in 
sestment and its two essential torn, megalomania and hypochondriacs 
In order to explam cite relattonshtp between megalomania and hypo. 
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chondriasis, Freud proposes two contradictory hypotheses in his paper 
‘On Narcissism ’ According to the first hypothesis, the libido withdrawn 
from objects returns to the ego and overflows toward an organ Megalo- 
mania would then precede hypochondriasis According to the second 
hypothesis, the organ acts as a focus for attracting libido, thus presenting 
the overflow onto the ego and ensuing megalomania Thus, hypo- 
chondriasis would precede and prevent, for a time, megalomania 

Renard points to cases where megalomania appears first and others 
where it follows a long period of hypochondriacal concern To account 
for the mutual relationship between hypochondriasis and megalomania, 
we must entertain the hypothesis that a two-way communication exists 
between the ego and the organ, allowing displacements of energy, the 
causes of which are still obscure It is clear, however, that the energy 
which can be observed at the level of the ego remains libidinal (self love), 
whereas the energy which the ego directs toward the organ is aggressive 
Thus, the organ is either denied or feared m a persecutory way 

Tausk considers the hypochondriasis of schizophrenia as a regres 
sion to the ‘ projection stage when the body of the baby still appears to 
him as an external world The author states that the projection stage* 
of Tausk corresponds to the “autoerotic stage* of Freud, which is char 
acterized by the mutual independence of the various erogenic zones be 
fore they come under the supremacy of the genital system This stage is 
tollowed by that of “narcissism when the ego is fully conscious of its 
somatopsychic unity In this sense, schizophrenia is related to a primitive 
autoerotism and paranoia to narcissism 
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neurosis and is even an important part of every personality Although 
the basic forms of magic and schizophrenia spring from the same roots, 
magic m general is a counterphobic attitude— a transition from passivity 
to activity while in schizophrenic magic realistic action does not follow 
He assumes that object relations in general are based on relations to the 
mother and that an oral trauma in this relationship is the basis of 
schizophrenic processes Man s relationship with his environment is con 
dittoned by the attitude of the mother toward the child Magic is fre 
quently used to deal with various anxieties arising out of traumata m 
tins relationship, i e , the fears of object loss, food trouble, as well as the 
loss of the self Schizophrenic fantasies deal with these anxieties as well 
A complete synopsis of this book may be found in Chapter X 


Jn a paper entitled Some Problems in Communication with Schizo- 
phrenic Patients, Donald L. Burnham (45) attempts to elucidate 
some of the attitudes and concepts which facilitated his comprehension 
of a schizophrenics communications and furnished a more explicit state 
ment of what might otherwise have been classified under the rubric of 
increased intuitive awareness 

Burnhams initial difficulty arose from his anxious belief that he 
had to concentrate his attention on the obscure and disorganized verbal 
content of these communications Another pitfall arose from Ins need 
to respond to an imagined request without maintaining the system of 
communication between them An additional assumption concerning the 
schizophrenic s language was modified as it became clear that it was 
quite difficult to single out any one meaning of his pauenl s complex 
communications because they were so highly overdetermined With the 
aid of sound recordings and a study seminar his concept of the thera 
peutic task changed from that of providing expert translation to (lt3( of 
helping the patient assume his share of responsibility for successful 
communication 

As a result of this shift of emphasis the author became alert to 
cues such as tone, rhythm, volume of voice, and body movements Noting 
the timing and context of verbal obscurity was often more useful than 
efforts to translate the unintelligible content The patient's use of speech 
as a substitute for action direct pleasure, relief of loneliness as a means 
of placation and ensuring love and safety, were often revealed more by 
the form and timing than its content 

The author delineates a number of factors that contribute to the 
obscurity of the patients language, all of which are characteristic of the 
primary process Among other phenomena, concrete imagery « subiu 
futed for abstract content, words are treated as objects and substitutes 
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for action and affects, similarities become identities; human relationships 
and values are expressed in the form of concrete symbolic allusions, and 
bodily sensations are used to express affects. 

Mark Kanzer (144), in Gogol — A Study on Wit and Paranoia, 
ascribes Gogol's success to a paranoid empathy with the unrest of the 
Russian people. He had an ability to voice this unrest with official 
approval. A more detailed synopsis of this paper appears in Chapter IX, 
Section III. 


The rest of the papers in this section more properly belong in 
Critique and are synopsized in Chapter II. They concern themselves 
with a critique of Freud’s hypothesis on the role of latent homosexuality 
in the structure of paranoia. The factor which they seem to have in 
common is disagreement with this hypothesis; in most instances they 
offer alternative approaches. 


Orville S. Walters (281), in A Methodological Critique of 
Freud’s Schreber Analysis, feels that the adoption of this hypothesis 
has tended to prevent the explanation of other possible etiologic factors. 
In his opinion, no explanatory concept is universally acceptable. Lionel 
Ovesey (207) pursues his interest in Pseudohomosexuality, the Para- 
noid i iCHAMsM, and Paranoia, asserting that paranoid phenomena 
can stem from nonsexual adaptation to social stimuli and need have 
no hmg to do with homosexuality. N. N. Chatterji (50), in A New 
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Nosological difficulties are underlined by Joseph J Michaels (191) 
in his book on Disorders or Character, since some of the problems the 
author discusses could most properly be considered disorders of impulse 
control rather than characterological disorders Michaels pursues an 
earlier interest in the relationship between persistent enuresis and per 
sonahty malimegration Michaels is especially struck by what he feels 
to be a high incidence of persistent enuresis beyond the age of twelve 
among a considerable number of juvenile delinquents and psychopathic 
personalities A detailed synopsis of this book appears in Chapter X 


In The Role of the Superego and Ego Ideal is Character Forma 
tion Samuel Novey (201) states that a revision in our concepts of the 
role played by these structures is dictated by the development of char 
acter analysis and of the modem concept of the ego Psjchoanalysis has 
concentrated its attention on psychic development during the first five 
years of life, culminating in the period during which the superego is 
first established through the resolution of the oedipal dilemma On the 
foundations of this substantial body of knowledge, a re-evaluation of the 
influence of later life experiences on character formation is now in order 
The superego is not a fixed, static body, alterable only through analysis 
as some have assumed It is best looked upon as a functional pattern of 
introjection rather than a fixed institution There is ample evidence 
that for a number of years after the establishment of the superego the 
process of introjection continues with fluctuations, only to diminish late 
in life 

Freud himself has expressed the view that the superego is amenable 
to later influences Those who work with adolescents in nonanaljtic 


situations testify to alterations of the superego by means other than 
analysis Both Aichhorn and EriLson, writing about adolescence, have 
pointed to the occurrence of significant alterations of the superego 
through processes of introjection and identification 

Further clarification o! the role of introjection m character forma 
tion can accrue from the conceptual separation of the ego ideal from the 
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appear to the objective observer as unreal. However, the ego ideal may 
inspire man to performances which the ego would regard as unrealistic. 
An adequately functioning ego ideal is contiguous with the ego, serves 
it as a model of what one is as well as what one would like to be, and 
thus contributes to the ego's security. The ego ideal makes essential 
contributions to the process of sublimation through its influence for 
inspired performances. 

The author cites as a clinical illustration a patient who had a mem- 
ory, dating from the seventh year of life, of how a teacher had handled, 
with great sensitivity, a transgression of which he had been guilty. This 
experience assisted the patient in setting up a socially directed ego ideal 
and thereby made a significant contribution to his healthful character 
development. It is true that prior groundwork had been laid in his earlier 
life experience, but a foundation does not make a building. The tech- 
nique of psychoanalysis should have as its aim not only the tracing of 
these later ego ideals to their genetic prototypes but should also see them 
and analyze them as significant contributors to character formation. 


Turning to a more specific character structure in a paper entitled 
Some Philosophical Speculations about the Concept of the Genital 
Character, Samuel Novey (200) expresses the opinion that certain delu- 
sions are essential to man if he is to function as a mature being. These 
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significance It represents mans flight from the idea of an existence 
bound to biological necessity and without evident goal or meaning The 
setting up of an ego ideal senes the same end Ii is the surface layer 
of an elaborate system of fantasies Related to these fantasies there is 
in the mature adult an extensive system of beliefs of what one feels one 
is It constitutes one of the essential secrets of his integration 

The capacity to effect sublimations is presumed to depend on the 
release of energy Iroat pregeneiai sent mgs It seems to the author that 
this is not sufficient means of communication a function of the ego are 
also indispensable This capacity is based on identification and learning 
The genital character cannot be defined in libido terms alone The fate 
of the aggressive instinct plays a significant role Man may experience 
some peripheral awareness of his self destrueme impulses but basically 
he is incapable of mastering them and must resort to repression of them 
He must continue to chng to a mythology of his own significance and 
meaningfulness The infant discovers the breast and mother as an object 
in the process of losing them with the resultant mobilization of aggressive 
impulses in a first attempt at mastery of an outside world This establishes 
a primitive relationship of the aggressive drive to all future relationships 
to objects and to the process of maturation 

Heretofore behavior has been envisioned too rigidly in termi of 
interaction of one person with another person or persons This insistence 
on maintaining the identity of the individual within the pair or group 
has imposed limitations upon observational data The author suggests 
that the specific identity of hte individual » impaired not alone in the 
child and psychotic but to a significant extent in all mankind Tins 
impairment of the sense of self is by no means ail destructive in char 
icier It gives roan a sense of fitting into a mosaic m which he is an 
integral part The dissolution of the transference does not involve the 
dissolution of these beliefs which are essential to man if he is to function 
on a genital level 


May E Rohm (234) directs her attention to a vestige of infantile 
development and its influence upon character In The Unconscious 
To Be an Only Child she says that the emotional maturity of the adult 
rests to a great extent cm this quantitative fulcrum Everybody has the 
unconscious need to be an only child Fading in this the w»b » to be 
the favorite child In the relatively normal person ihc greater pan of 
the unconscious need to be an only child is sublimated in vanous realistic 
measures of acquiring self-esteem by winning the esteem of hi * Mtow 
men He who maintains a marked fixation m these two planes develops 
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appear to the objective observer as unreal. However, the ego ideal may 
inspire man to performances which the ego would regard as unrealistic. 
An adequately functioning ego ideal is contiguous with the ego, serves 
it as a model of what one is as well as what one would like to be, and 
thus contributes to the ego’s security. The ego ideal makes essential 
contributions to the process of sublimation through its influence for 
inspired performances. 

The author cites as a clinical illustration a patient who had a mem- 
ory, dating from the seventh year of life, of how a teacher had handled, 
with great sensitivity, a transgression of which he had been guilty. This 
experience assisted the patient in setting up a socially directed ego ideal 
and thereby made a significant contribution to his healthful character 
development. It is true that prior groundwork had been laid in his earlier 
life experience, but a foundation does not make a building. The tech- 
nique of psychoanalysis should have as its aim not only the tracing of 
these later ego ideals to their genetic prototypes but should also see them 
and analyze them as significant contributors to character formation. 


Turning to a more specific character structure in a paper entitled 
Some Philosophical Speculations about the Concept of the Genital 
Character, Samuel Novey (200) expresses the opinion that certain delu- 
sions are essential to man if he is to function as a mature being. These 
de u, ,om serve to maintain hit faith in the meaningful* of hit indi- 
vtdual life. This it achieved at the price of some alienation from internal 
former Crna , rc ? ll ?,' botb *‘hido and aggression are important in the 
which fhl ? ./ C - genit ^ 1 character,” and the object relationships of 
self from ^ w ^Pf^e include not only the discrimination of the 
others. 1 but 3 50 some awareness of the merging of self with 

■'genUal'chlme?.." 1 ^ “"“T ° f . maturil y jessed by the term 
reality has led c C Way ln wb,c h he develops an appreciation of 
extern^’ 1 ' ,, ‘ ha ‘ observation, of both internal and 

“ ' 7“ ob J“ Mart clinging to the concept of hi, 

ground oTn S’" 8 " b “ ed U P° n no conceivably provable 

5a'n 1 ’ d ' lu >«" One of the prime fusions of 
LU Tune " V 0 re3aiVa,e 3 " d »»*. this primal faith to 

paper cannot be corrected h CapaC ' ty \ Th ' delusions described in this 
character. y reasoning because of their indispensable 

has birili uX y ;°ZZ ‘ ma “ ? ne .° f lhc cri,ial1 myths which man 
portance. It P represents an 'I.''' 1 * ° ! ‘ h ' S °'' n mea ningfulness and im- 
P WnU an a,tem P t t” establish one's own uniqueness and 
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significance II represents man’s 

bound to biological necessity ^ surface layer 

setting up of an ego .deal "d t t.'U b—» *« . 

of an elaborate system of fantasies K m [eels one 

the mature adult an extensive system i of bel .eft sot 

is' It constitutes one of the «*■>“ presumed to depend on the 

The capacity to effect sublimat. P s (0 lhe aM hor that 

release of energy from pregemtal «nv P j [anawn „[ the ego are 
this ts not sufficient, means of “mmumc n a „ d tom ing 

also indispensable Thts capacity - jj- tenM alone The late 
The genital character cannot be ji an ma y eX penence 

of the aggressive mst.net plays a impu)s „ but basically 

some peripheral awareness ° ls , ust resort I0 repression ot t era 
he is incapable nf mastering th ' m “* 0 , of hls own s.gn.firance and 
He must continue to cling to a y and ro0 ,b er as an object 

meaningfulness The infant 1SC °' resu i ta nt mobilnation of >gF““''j 
tn die process of tang them, with the »» Mrl d Thls establishes 
impulses in a first attempt at dme ,« future relat.onsh.ps 

a primitive relationship of dte ® 

to objects and to the process of ma.urat. ^ ^ ^ , n term, of 
Heretofore behavior has been ^ c rsons Thls ms.s.ence 

tn.erac.ton of one person with anothe ^ the pan “ 

on maintaining the identity oil ‘observational data The ’“f ““ 

has imposed limitations upon „ irapa ,red no. .to™ ^ 

that the spectfic identity of hte nd » a „ mank.nd Th > 

dissolution of these belie , 

on a genital level tl - e 0 f infantile 

May E ROMS. (214, d '^"|;" h ;"c"e'r“n T„E Usco^ocs N® 

development and its >n ^at die emotional mamny haj , hc 

To Be an Only Ctnui. she say BIM fulcrum E cryb«.y ^ ^ ^ 

rests to a great child F»'""S ■" ‘''^ pea.er pat. °< 

unconscious need to b normal 1*"° ^ „„ 0 us realistic 

die favonte child * n „„1, child is subhma.ed ^ fe ,| ow 

the unconscious need to b winning the ” dc ,c|„ps 

measure, of marked fixauon sn these two P 

mc „ H e who maintains 
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psychopathology ranging from neurosis to psychosis, including self 
destruction 


The means used to perpetuate the unconscious need to be an only 
child include, among others (1) denial that there are other children 
by constant demanding of parental attention, (2) the fantasy of being an 
adopted child whose real parents will appear and claim their only child 
(3) choosing an older sibling as a parent, (4) accepting a sibling as one's 
own child and identifying with him, (5) being an actual parent to an only 
child and identifying with him, (6) substituting a mate or a friend as a 
parent surrogate and being his only child 

The role played by constitutional, biological factors is probably 
more important in the emotional development of the child than is 
generally accepted Romm presents case history fragments to illustrate 
her thesis They are cited to indicate the possibility that several of the 
patients may have had exaggerated oral drives at birth, followed by 
environmental experiences falling on soil only too fertile for producing 
psychopathology 


An attractive, intelligent, creative mother of one child sought 
treatment because of periodic explosive outbursts lasting from days to 
v.eeks, which had occurred for over twenty years She developed a marked 
change in personality with the birth of her first sibling when she was 
less than three and refused to accept sharing her mother At twelve 
another brother was bom whom she accepted as her own Her subsequent 
emotional relationships were devouringly possessive with pathological 
jealousies She controlled her husband and others through threats of 
suicide and psychotic episodes Her dreams were predominantly oral 
and magica and expressed resentment of what she felt was the analyst’s 
»id ’ I nn, ' T " ^ Unng 3 per ‘° d ot tfuiescence m treatment she 
huiandT o VT , ‘° be my parcn,s onl * ch ' ld - 1 to be my 

th onlv chdd C r a r haie h,m as onl V child I also want to be 
could not lovf hi ^ daUghter When her husband adm ‘«e d that he 
An hour iaiir h “ T" “ She des ‘ red she 5ald she -°uld ' h* him 
trunk m the feta^m ^ “"P"’ >" d crammed mlo a 

and mnmmndy n * a " ^ ™ 

to the ego stiSgth of parent lunopm”’ C ' Ung P ara51tl “"y 

tensions created 'bv'eM-ahen' 'dr'* lllneS!es ar ‘ sln g (r °m the cumulative 
factors (I) the intensity an i * VCS ' VCfe in ^ uence ^ by the following 
( ) intensity and quantity of the early traumatic experiences! 
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m S' T f ei,S f 1 a ‘ thE ,,me ,he unfa '° ral * «!»«„« oaurrrt 
V their biological endowment which must have playcil some role in 
their hypersensitivity to life experiences As a reaction to their miense 
n ger and guilt they turned aggression on iherasehes and underwent 
acute psychic and somatic suffering Their attempts at dictatorship were 
to cover their intense insecurities It is speculated that the foundation 
for their illnesses had taken root before or during ihe weaning period 


The classic and traditional character disorder expressed in neurotic 
acting out is discussed by Robert L Host (1S6) in Aspects or * Case 
or Neurotic Acting Out He describes the case of a clergyman whose 
behavior was charaelerited by neurone acting out The author demon 
strates the biphasie nature of this symptom which was a defense against 
unconscious oedipal guilt and at the same time a neurotic fulfillment of 
oedipal wishes A more detailed synopsis of this paper is found in Chap- 


Special forms of antisocial acting out arc described b> h* 
Dracouudes (66) sn An Attempt at Interpretation of tjie Reactions 
of Disobedience The expression reactions of disobedience indicates 
a number of behavioral and characterologica! disturbances including 
the tendency to disobey aggressivity destructive criminality and 
general acung-out activities involving asocial tendencies and aggression 
From a dynamic standpoint all these forms of behavior are related 
to an explosive id reaction in the presence of an overstrict superego in 
subjects xn whom instinctual drives are especially vigorous This set of 


circumstances is particularly likely to occur at puberty In general these 
are patients who have been frustrated and severely restricted in child 
hood and whose superego remains primitive and excessively harsh The 
ego is extremely weakened and cannot mediate efficiently in the struggle 
between the id and ihe superego When strong id demands make them 
selves felt they are not satisfied in a normal fashion but in a way which 
is displaced primitive and infantile These attempts at discharge there- 
fore cannot provoke anything but a very temporary discharge which 
is often iccorapamed by intense feelings of guilt and fear of punishment 
Persons whose legmmate wishes < 3fnifd *>rfy in life search 
for satisfaction by covert means Very often their acting out has a very 
definite masochistic tinge In certain cues a particular split ma> occur 
between the masochistic and the sadistic drives each being represented 
in the same individual in reference to different people or situation, e 
they may disobey one certain author.ty but fed inclined to sulrn t to 

another be it concrete or abstract real or symbolic Another chamterm.e 
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of these conditions is their repetime character E\en when the original 
source of frustration has disappeared, the conflict is displaced onto other 
persons and situations and will persist unless psychoanalytic treatment 
enables the patient to reacquire his internal freedom 


The classic picture of The Impostor — A Contribution to Eco 
Psychology of a Type of Psychopath, is described by Helene Deutsch 
(62) She points out that in such cases the ego is devalued and the pose 
is adopted in order to assume the magnificence of an unrealistic ego ideal 
The fourteen year-old son of a wealthy, self made man, respected 
in the world of business and philanthropy, was brought to the author 
for treatment The boy had two brothers, ten and eleven years his senior 
His mother, a simple, anxious, warmhearted woman devoted her life 
to the child, fulfilling his every need and encouraging the development 
of narcissism and passu it) In the first three or four years of his life his 
father ignored him Despite his exemplary conduct in the outside world, 
the father was a tyrant with the two olders boys, who eventuall) left 
home He renounced them and took over the supervision of the patient 
Kept at his father's side, he could identify with his “omnipotence " This 
resulted m some anxiet), but the boy complied and a strong bond devel 
oped When the boy was seven, the father fell ill with a serious pul 
monar) condition causing a malodorous sputum lasting until his death 
ncurrentl), the bo) became depressed, then became aggressive, tyran 
nued his mother and attempted to dominate his brothers He became a 
disciplinary problem in school where he felt that he was above reproach 
because of his fathers importance He was twelve when his father died 
He then made increased narcissistic demands, and devalued all authont) 
Soon afterward asocial behavior began 

%Alf xcn s,x l,m « at ^ age of fourteen He was a typical 

f ^ °^ 1 act,n g oul in school, trying to impress fnends with his 

He had^an^ ° r *’ ,n *’ ^ ccts * and generally disrupting and truanung 
«ch^ " ”?T n l di r ttpCCt f ° r a!1 au *onty, considering all his 
not it ua . 8 or him they pretended to be something they were 

Zn ' and 1 lhl5 rcfmcd t0 the falhCT * 5 Appointing 

« imeone /“ ic »» ’"^nated because he was not acknowledged 

asocial behaves Vway n oVsh P ow 2n0 h h “ COm P Ia,nts H,S 

aflect.sclv emnt\ ut! l * h * ng hu s P«° a lness He seemed to be 
he knew better than tu* M ano P na and overbearing insistence that 

,mCTp " ,cd - —““p* *» - 

untrlublc^Durm" s; t */» S a h r 1 i!”" | h ' co "‘ mucd *° ** iraporoible and 
• lunteered for military service, impressed 
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as a potential hero until one day when he Has anticipating inspection 
y a severe officer As in the past he tnianted but this time unhke in 
civilian life he was unable to escape punishment Under this stress 
he broke down with anxiety and a delusional state and was given a 
medical discharge This frightened him into returning to the analyst 
j n opportunity was afforded to study his pathological acting out which 
had been sufficiently threatened by reality so that it was no longer ade 
t]uate to hold internal dangers in check His orientation toward reality 
was such that he used human relationships for the narcissistic gain that 
could be gotten from them He was never really able to carry anything 
through but played at it and did a great deal of posing becoming m turn 
gentleman farmer writer movie producer and inventor He waj able 
to create the illusion that he was a genius for short times. 

In striving for an ego ideal he was unable to find objects for iden 
ctfication because of his limited capacity for sublimation and his lack 
of talent His grandiose fantasies could be satisfied only by naive acting 
out by the pretense that he was really acting in accordance with h« ego 
ideal It is reminiscent of the play of small children who act out what 
they want to be like His ideals were not unattached to reality He turned 
to external realities to gratify his narcissism His emotional emptiness 
and poor moral structure suggest the as if personality However in 
contrast to the as if personality his ego did not dissolve in the iden 
tification with the external object he sought to impose on others his 
grandiose idea of himself His only identifications were with objects 
which corresponded to his ego i deal In addition he was aware of his 
disturbance 


Deutsch believes that all impostors have in common the fact that 
they assume the identities of others not because they themsehes lack 
ability but because they have to hide under a strange name to material 
ire a more or less reality adapted fantasy The ego of the impostor as 
expressed in his own true name is devaluated guilt laden Hence he 
must assume the name of another who MRUs the reqmremcnu of h,s 
own magnificent ego ideal Later when this patient began to be success 
ful under his own name his fear of being unmasked as an .mpostor 
increased As the treatment progressed his fears intreased as h.s acting out 
decreased and he entered the phase of anxiety The anx.et.es assumed 
a more hypochondriacal character Eventually he gave up h,s more 
grotesque acting out and his behavior became increasingly realistic, 
although still somewhat grandiose and impostorlike 

The paradox that resulted from the treatment was that the more 
effectively he functioned in reality the more anxiety he developed 
When he had really been a swindler he never feared exposure but non 
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working honestly, more or less, he was tortured by the fear of exposure 
In his honest work he felt like an impostor (an inner perception of his 
inferiority) In the beginning, it was suspected that he feared his own 
inferiority and that Ins anxiety was hidden behind a bloated ego ideal 
The anxieties gradually acquired a phobic character and he had fears 
of being far from home This evidently represented a counterphobic 
mechanism against his early fear of running away 

After eight years of psychotherapy he was transferred to another 
psychiatrist for continuation There had been a certain modicum of 


success which was accomplished m a patient who, in the author s expen 
ence was least capable of transference of all the patients she had seen 
His grandiose acting out was called ' hot air until it was greatly de 
valued at the same time the therapist appealed to his narcissism by 
showing him what he could really achieve He did not yet feel capable 
of playing the role his father had assigned to him This high ego ideal 
nurtured by his father did not permit him to wait for the process of 
growing up to take place, and he demanded that he be treated according 
to this standard The refusal of the environment to do so was regarded 
as an attack on this grandiose ego ideal, and gave birth to paranoid 
reactions is brought him to the borderline of criminality, but when 

ee ‘ de f'l‘ ed h ° tan away had he had more aggies 

at his disposal, he would have gone further into criminality His 
p s 1 ity directed him along less dangerous channels What he was not, 
l n COme v y P retendl "S When this was thwarted, as in the 
fe^nrn hT h ‘ r , eatment ' he w "'“"helmed with feelings of in 
enemy, and the defensive function of h.s impostor behavior could be 


and w\ aU A° rd r USSeS the etloI °gical factors outlined by Greenacre 
sevemv on thp n C ° ncernecl l ^ e combination of indulgence and 
bm was oven P , ar paremS DeuBd * s patient was not deprived, 

m“gh7have had P T'™' ^ ^ «•» drivings he 

m er eres wnh a ° Vcrfeed ' n B -“eases infan.de narcissism, 

ance m Ceanon P , a , ,,0n “ realu ? and ° b J«« *nd results in m.oler 

sohdated his passivity^" d theTathe h “ deSp ° tlC father {urthcr con 
for the sons la i’ c C falhers nar cissism prepared the basis 

d,,pL,,“ n hmThe ^mm" 0 : ™ h h ' m ( A ” ° f ™“ d a p " 

provided the necessarv nrer x P^ rie " ce of his father's disintegration 
participate in the father ° f ^ pathoIo Sy No longer able to 
before the normal nmr f i mp ? tence * boy s ego was crippled 
anon ot the father occu^’ “d, T°" “““ ‘ ake pUce Th,! devaIu 
great importance for the m £ 3ttCr part ^ atenc y* a period of 
P° for the maturation of the ego for the establishment 
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•The pathological impostor and ,he other, devalu 

between his pathologically exaggerate eg B dtarac, ensue for 
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degree of narcissism and hostile attitude toward a particular child belie 
their pretensions They advocate and enforce the repression of overt 
sexual impulses, but behave in a sexually provocative way toward the 
child as well as toward adults who interest them These women have 
convinced themselves that ‘ Mother knows best" and that they are per 
feet Even when some defect is perceived it evokes a fear of what others 
will think rather than any real feeling of guilt Identification of the child 
with one of her own parents fosters the mothers tolerance of her own 
transgressions against her ofTspnng Because the child represents a par 
ental figure, the demands upon him for all types of gratification seem 
justified Anxiety is warded off by the defenses of denial, projection, 
displacement, reaction formation, and rationalization The great need 
to control is exercised over the children the husband, or anyone else 
who has to or wants to submit to it Object relations for these individuals 
are essentially anachtic and tenuous Their friendships are limited in 
number and duration The friends that remain are persons who allow 
themselves to be dominated and exploited 

Since the rejecting and hostile attitudes toward the child are often 
gross y apparent, the conscious control of the mother notwithstanding 
the child begins to feel that he lives predominantly in a hostile world 
His instinctual drives are excessively stimulated, but their expression is 
isapproved and prohibited He is impelled to exercise control over his 
mpulses long before he has the power to do so The inevitable failure 
results in further punishment and loss of self-esteem Ego development ts 
The ' 8 ° " nd ‘ nS beCOme !!unted ' w cak, fearful, submissive 

I th^'Iv, h COmeS , COnVInCed that the most acceptable form of behavtor 
stantlv I T, n and !ufferIn S Slnre ‘offering « «° con 

even ual,v 1 by m °' her ™ h concept of love the ch.ld 
tot LT, “ 3 ™ °' 1<>Ve U " n °‘ sur P™"& therefore, that 

fromi: ,s ™ ,iy * - 

with the wi«h mi, ^ ^ IS in turn 1S closeI y connected 

w is the eto T e PaSS1Ve Sexual relatlon that parent So 

no. B coml,ef -^e m rCSolutl °" ° f lh = °ed.pus amplest ts 

and puntshine na 7 r ° r e * taH “ l,n «nt of the judgmental 
ord,n P a“ ,; Sh ‘ n n g d ? o ar L 0 e No *»» ^I wcu.d 

of his ideal the chdd com er how far his behavior may fall short 

not a comaence onre u 5 “ ' ear ° nl >' the externa! parental figure, 
is se, tnto ZL° Z ego has been estabhshed, [here 

which become as undersmndSle' charactcr,suc manifestations 
ochist finds no destructive forces m h7 arC , lne , vltable When ‘he mas 
find them This account, ” h path ’ he sel! about trying to 

accounts for h.s provocat.ve and sad.st.c behav.or 
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Mingled ™th the sense of that the blow may* 

more than he bargained for Hence t P Bromberg 

especially of the real or P“‘'" ual , “““ „ nmore fmporun, to 

suggests that in dealing with u yp altuudes rather than to 
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counsel perfection with regard to love anu 

Muriel M Gardiner (99) *e' bwfo^caT passivity of 
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development, activity is seen to increase gradually, as the passivity of 
sucking and sleep decreases Events or illnesses which tend to withdraw 
libido from muscular activity to the visceral and gastrointestinal tract 
will tend to increase the individuals passivity 

Erogenous zones are not specifically passive They subserve active 
as well as passive functions They can, in passive relations with others, 
become the focus of passive wishes From an ontogenetic point of view 
passivity is greatest in the early oral stage of ego and libidinal develop- 
ment, when dependence on a mother’s breast is necessary for life Both 
too little and too much frustration of oral needs can lead to passivity 
The most potent factor in lifelong conditioning to passivity is prolonged 
dependence on the mother or mother substitute Other factors are exces 


sive passive gratification in the anal zone by the mother and an iden 
tification with the maternal superego which makes all independence and 
assertiveness morally wrong 

Passivity is also seen as a defense mechanism at the service of the 


unconscious ego It can operate as a defense against aggressive impulses 
just as aggressive impulses can operate as a defense against the fear of 
passivity Femchel looked on regression as the most passive of all defenses 
Regression, however, does not always lead to inactivity but may result in 
a return to earlier forms of activity Complete passivity is seen in the 
catatonic with wa-y flexibility The passivity seen in analysis is traceable 
to a partial regression, to a reliving of the period of oral dependence 
acte out in t e transference The strong ego is capable of flexibility and 
can change from the passive to the active role, using both in the over 
station Such an ego can tolerate frustration without enjoy 

to cnrr S , urren enn S to u ’ w hile the weak ego cannot, because it is apt 
to surrender to it ' r 


of thT h o e ,n d , atl0n i, ShlP bet " een femln, nity and passivity is examined Much 
The nas^nv f emury paS5mt ’' ° £ ™ men ™ <"Iy determined 
lmnortant h, n i« ''°” ian 15 onl Y phasic and introductory, since her more 
aggressive and ™ Sa “ sfact,ons arc active and creative The active, 
when her ‘passive ive ur ges of a woman are more smoothly effected 
when her passive reproductive needs are satisfied 

to decide between ma sochism and passivity, it is difficult 

gra. teuon M P r ,V,ty " “ deft ™= ™chan.sm °r an instinctual 
hSpETSS IT 1 " 3! ; Kh ' ch » « up » an early, 

there is no choice but to submfand^ ° f ‘ he Cg ° * de ' elo P ment ’ where 
therefore, with passivity but of^ en, ° y “ Ma50chlsm ,s not identical, 
able anxiety of an earlier held f 3 " ^ dctense against the intoler 
immunizing doses of frmtnf *** Slt “ at,on ' opiating by homeopathic 
g uses of frustration and selWefeat, designed to create 
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autarchic independence from “ “ h *'„ ^jeaed parent at 

of the infantile weak ego to win die love of J 

any cost f ltY which is expressed b) 

Thought is seen as theanmhes. ^ w J h roakes many actions 
automatism and habit Thou le lh3 , they are unwilling 

unnecessary It is a characteristic of passive po p 
to think 

The next group of papers deal with specific characterological halts 

_ Cfi,DY of Social 

Otto E Sen* (266) F se "“*^’S mindedness a highly 
Mindedness It is his thesis that In g abstract ob]CCI for in 

sublimated form of love is d ‘ rK "f .'^Iderprivileged A minority 
stance, society as a whole, or "«£££££ nature also .dent, he. 
whom the mot.va.ton seems to be naross 

was'often'ahmedby the flerlm being ^J^^Urd hn 

mindedness wa, an interpretation was " " ' 

his sister was being spanke ' H »“ ; dtsng e from by 

Sclent Analysis ‘■emons.raiedjha. ^ ^ himself was spans ^ 
social mindedness °““ r . ^ of his feeling for “ “ d e ioped f« l 

father By then, he had Ion mnen ^ pa '“'tahe receised 

latter's continued exp difference between [or his 

ings of guilt as a ^ ^ ^ strength ofhnl^ 

and the love he waj “ J hl5 social mnulednesa (nl , OT , 10 ns from h« 
father that provided Ii a , had suffered oral lr , s , tu aiion 

that this love aPP^lTpenence, lh,s is not an unum ^ ^ 
mother In .he f ove which boja » »““ f of gull. b<« 

ssr^Ss ssr* - — 3nd — 

=SlSi5Sa^» ,ff,r! 

envy as pamal sour 
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the source of the positive object relationship? He cannot convince him- 
self that love arises from hate. He concludes that there exists a genuine 
libidinal source for social-mindedness. This originates in the early 
relationships with the parents and other family members. The mecha- 
nism of appersonation facilitates the transition from an egotistical com- 
munity of interests to anaclidc love of the members of the family. 

In his study of war neurosis, Sperling showed that groups are 
divided into two categories: the primary group, those people with whom 
we have personal dealings; and secondary, abstract groups, such as 
national and church groups. In the latter there is a strong element of 
transference coloring. Upon the secondary or abstract group is transferred 
love that was directed to the parents in the oedipal phase. In the primary 
group, the vividness and reality of the persons involved counteract such 
regressive and projective tendencies. 

The motivations of social-mindedness are many. One must dis- 
tinguish^ between genuine and spurious social-mindedness. Genuine 
social-mindedness arises from object-Iibidinal cathexis, while the spuri- 
ous type is based on other motivations such as narcissism, exhibitionism, 
and masochism. While it is true that these components can be detected 

, B enu ‘ n e social-mindedness, the principal cathexis is object 
Itbidmal. r J 


Also dealing with object cathexis, but from a different point of view, 
Michael Balint (11) in Friendly Expanses— Horrid Empty Spaces, 
*.^' CrU 1 51 re g re5s ive attempt to regain the state of primary 

, 63 IO ° ne C1 ‘ tw0 basic attitudes: an "ocnophilic" clinging 

to objects amidst "horrid" space, or a "philobatic" avoidance of danger 

an' intense fricndl V «P a "’«- One group of people shows 

attitude m ° r '’h''*' 5 ’ an0Ihrr rc r ards >bem as a nuisance. The 
eroun dread ' hri11 ridn lhow a ’^ar division; one 

observation ^ ° m ' "" “ ndm ’ a " di "S ° f 

factors: ( 1 ) a’Lfe'rone or"a "cure stat'e^Tl a ?T' ° f 

some external danger or a den, , , <Z) , * n 8 httn ' n g exposure to 

fidence that (usual? ' de parture from the safe rone; (3) the con- 

well. In one seme ,h” ^ 0 °' ‘ h ' °‘ ' h ' P ' 3yCT > *" wi " tum out 

equipment etnnlm'^" ' "P 231 * molhcr " and the skill and the 

this level, the thrill is Ihe'renrmTm 7' “ ’’T"!?* 2 ' 3 P° ,cm phallus. On 
bidden incevt. The new terras 7" ° f the P rimal *“»' and the tor ’ 
fnjcfialogy of thrills, of the relation? to'th “ ?’ P in u " dOTU nding tfie 

•pace (internal and externals arn„n 1 20n0 ( ob j ccu ) and thc 

ternal) around them. (I) The "philobal" seeks 
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thrills and enjoys them He relies on h« turn skill (o overcome am 
aanger His relation to the safe zone (mother earth) 11 ambivalent it 
offers security and folbming the model of the acrobat it can be danger 
ous His tvorld consists of friendly expanses dotted with dangeroui 
objects He belteses »»h undue optimism that with his skill he should 
and can a\otd or conquer the dangerous objects ( 2 ) The ocnophil 
shrinks from thnlls he prefers to cling to something firm the safe rone 
the object He lives in fear that Ins object will drop him lie demands 
possession of the object without concern or regard for it His world 
consists of objects separated b) horrid emptj spaces U the ocnophil 
must touch his friendly object the philobat must icatrh his dangrrous 
object For both the relationship to the object is ambivalent The ocno- 
phd is in constant dread that the object will drop him the plulobat views 
the object as a dangerous intruder 

Following Ferencris interpretation of flying — more arcuraiely 
floating — dreams the meaning of the friendly expanse becomes clear 
It is the wish fulfilling memory of archaic primary lose of rite Mate of 
oneness with the object — of the infant floating m the mother i amir 
or even earlier in the ammotic fluid Both ocnophiha and philobatum 
may be viewed as magic defenses against the traumatic discovery of the 


separateness of objects The ocnophil autoplastically attempt* to deny 
the independence of the objects by clinging or later by introjection The 
philobat repeats the trauma o\cr and over He leaves the safety roue and 
acquires the skill to maintain the illusion that there are no unpre- 
dictable objects only the friendly expanses (and some conqurnb't nv 
operative objects) In alloplastic fashion he does change the world but 
Ins skill represents regression by progression ** for he too wants to regm* 
to primary love the stare sought by both 

In the analytic process the couch the session and the anafvu ruy 
serve as an object for philobatic avoidance or oenophihe cl ngmg W 
cnee may represent a Iromlilc hostile rraptlnes. a. »rll as a tramjult 
period of harmonious .iMtsra.ion Pa.irm. ms, approach 
rrsmuon stales rcrmn.seem of lose flrre the, onl. for 

the analyst . presence a. a par. of Ute fttemlly espanse They van. hot, 
to merge tt.,0 «f,e fr.en.ll, capame a.ound them l/o fenun l.n 5 these 
repress., e su.es can lead .o important «orlin B el.rotrpJ. 
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otherwise correct technique of focusing on transference interpretation, 
i e , object relations, tends to force the patient to cling to the analyst 
The result of all this is an ocnophihc bias to our theories We have 
developed theories of frustration and ambivalence, our theories on object 
relations are founded mainly on relations to part objects In actuality 
the relations to concrete objects are secondary, it is the relation to the 
friendly expanse which is primary We know less about relations to whole 
objects and about the phenomena of proper gratifications We have a 
bias (and limitation) in viewing the early period of mental life in con 
cepts and terms of the oral sphere We may enhance our knowledge by 
a study, as in this paper, of extraoral spheres of human experience 


Relationship to objects and the need for separateness is the subject 
of the next paper. On Discovering One’s Identity, by Paul Kramer 
(152) Utilizing a case report, the author demonstrates the factors which 
stimulated the precocious development of a sense of identity, and traces 
it to an unusual ego defect with pathological consequences for the total 
personality 

The patient a middle aged man, had been suffering for years from 
i use anxiety symptoms Multiple childhood recollections stimulated 
y dreams sensations, and compulsive phrases underlined the anxiety 
hts pattern experienced a, a child m dtscover.ng h.s tdenmy and sepa 
ateness from hts mother This involved the recollection of discovery 
o his image in a pool of water upside down svhich was frightening to 

aid w°"v“ T T rC ° me by fechn S s ° [ g reat helplessness, smallness, 
d t 60 e he and his mother were separate 

feelm^ r d f lSCOVery a traumatl ‘ : process He spoke of strange 
hat deadnes5 ‘ nvolv,n S a " «( his body except the organ or limb 
as a Idd v Ve moment This led to memories of similar feelings 

when he imn e wou f eel onl y his face when he cried, only his penis 
^plained " C ^ h,S CaS,ra,IOn anxiety was thus 

to have led to the d^ traumata ' traumatic weaning experiences seemed 
•hat he had aim os , dTT °' pal '™ s ld “tHy He had been told 
The ^ "* " ,ne “ °' d 

perceived his nuitKor i t ^ 11S 1 ness l he patient for the first time 

m remove ^inpleasant 'V, for she faded 

had she svithdrawn and re^'d ™ SUmul1 ’ buI a,so 35 hostile, else why 
grave illness Kramer m d “ allev,a,e his discomfort? This early 

ruption of h pZIT ™ br ° Ught 3 Sudden -d forcible inter 

non of th„ event « an ex mty W “ h h ' S m0th - The * ■"terpreu. 

as an expression of the mothers hostile intent led to a 
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burst ot precocious development an accelerated Ur id P r ™ a '“' e ' for 
uon of an ego extremely narrow tn scope and tanned P 

further growth t0 refer to a part ot 

Well along in the treatment the P at ‘ ent J . man m mc tllal 
himself as the little man " rhe ' c “ a Supcr |; t ,aIly this seemed like the 
keeps laughing at you while you P Fundamentally it 

description of a primitive archaic and P an area of 

appeared more like an isolate t , he pat ients own weakness 

condensed reaction to the early per P eK0 con tent that adhered 

and helplessness At tunes it utilited the P whcn the patient 

to it or overlapped with it for its own f ^ 0 , cment of his con 

was about to obtain pleasure o. ' Yemeni othem.se re 

dition or tried to make use of a freedom 01 ^ dtm> „ds 

strtcted gutlt feelings were used to enlo was based on h,s 

The patient , dommant h “ ,’gn accompanied by anxiety 

identification of the process of awakemng^f falling 

was in fact established in an e from increased i 

Anxiety from threats to the boddy * by ^ . man 

tension called forth an obiect loss or loss of Io' e lons |ups 

anxiety 'u of the W a P M ' °J ^“idinal energies 

and perceived by tne . , n regard to obiects 

The and mans 

restricted the ego ,n Rations verc colored y mock and 

Thus the ° b £, c tendency of .he ' ™ n nI when 

pregemtal attitudes 11 engendered in 1 

ridicule seemed «1«^ hl! suffering d “ n0 * *L , E |, affectionate 

the mother faded to * “ , whenever the penon 

At one period in ■ * ' nctd a ,0 f f ' „e had 

toward the lie tamsell ataU ' 0 '° reUuomb'P would 

with the analyst s as i a complete object lhm , w Ins 

unconscious an d fusion wiih die o 1 nipo len,e wh 1 ' 1 ’ 

- > — 

found Formation 
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restore and preserve the sense of omnipotence lost in childhood It was 
concluded about the third year after a series of narcissistic injuries which 
produced a marked helplessness toward external influences (the mother's 
behavior toward his needs) and internal events (hunger, affective re 
actions, control of body functions, and of disease) 

The author feels that the ' little man" did not simply constitute an 
identification with the denying, controlling mother, but became estab- 
lished primarily before the mother existed as a separate entity, and that 
many of her features were added later on The patient's fear of dissolu 
tion when separated from mother surrogates, for example, was related to 
an identification with the missing penis of his mother Earliest aware 
ness of the mothers genitalia was coupled with the idea that her penis 
was i en or would grow, finally after about a year the patient realized 
that mother s penis would never return The patient said, "My fear of 
going outside started right there • 

In conclusion the author observes that constitutional factors played 
mal f ‘w n ‘ dls P r °P° Ft ’°" between the intensity of inst.nc 

acter hehavm the Ca P aC ' ty for the,r masIer y The patient's life, char 
mutuallv m 'i° r .P atternJ ’ and naurosis showed the influence of two 
mothe and i T ,C " denc ' a These w-ere the desire to reunite with 
rdemuv and d" “ ° mlM Such a » P™"t the loss of 

Of the mam funrnn" 0 " 1 ! d .“ t . h . lnvolved total reunion with her One 
prevent either t rh ° , tbC 1U,e man ’ remained throughout life to 
upper hand 7nd ,h‘e e ab ° ve ™"''°" ad tendencies from gaming the 
ment of this senaram 3 ''" 1 " 8 ‘ he lnd,vldual 5 existence The establish 
severe neurosis thus se^redTh! 7 and ' "f,"' the devcIo P ment of the 
inhibition of the egos freedom ''' V C ° 5 ‘ ° f 3 m PP Iin S 

of instinctual CTaMfira» movement, a far reaching renunciation 

anxiety gr tifications, and the occurrence of attacks of paralyzing 

Perfectionism and modesty are the subjects of the next two papers 

Edmund Bu^Tmn’l^u ^ ERFE ttn° v 'SM,' Thpodorp G Branpman and 
semes ego trie, to escape ^ a dc,ctM ™chan.,m ■" which the uncon 
own apC ,he superego s torture and initiates one of its 

psychoanalytic htemtur C ^.Freud P ' r / CCI1 ° ni5m “ rc 8 ardcd as a myth In 
iv considered to be a facet nf tk ^°? eS ' 3nd Abra ham — perfectionism 
ambivalence, upon which is ^ °P ment obsessional doubts and 
character structure The f rectetI a r, g ld obsessive-compulsive 

author, believe that perfecl.on.sm can best be 
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understood in terms of Bergler s concept of pseudo aggression Perfection 
ism expects too much of life In the orally regressed the mshtoget 
is a defense against the wish to be refused Perfectionism is a masoch 
istic cloak 


In Modesty As a Quasi Moral Resistance Theodore G Brant 
man (37) uses the term modesty m terms of dress and also to pertain 
to the size or amount of a substance Both meanings are psychologically 
related in that they deal with restricted exhibitionism 

The author feels that there is a preoedipal basis for the symptoms 
which can be understood in terms of Bergler s five layer theory of psychic 
phenomena A patient s dream with exhibitiomstic elements led to 
memories of exhibiting himself to his mother and grandmother This was 
met with strenuous scolding and prohibitions against pushing himself 
into the limelight His modesty was then revealed as related to the strong 
prohibition against anything that could be considered showing off or 
being in the limelight Faced by the interpretation of his masochism 
with the emphasis on his sexual miserliness the patient uses certain 
specific chtldhood precepts to justify in a quasi moral fashion his pseudo- 
aggressive withholding tactics When the interpretation of hts reluctance 
to give was shown to be a result of his wish to be refused the patient 
responded by saying that it was only his modesty which made him hold 
back This was what his mother taught and if he were to give his wife 
generously it would be showing off 


In Failure to Understand Humor Jacob Lewne and Fredrick C 
Redlich (169) present the thesis that a persons failure to understand 
a simple joke or cartoon is due to an intellectual or perceptual blocking 
The subject both denies what he sees and projects upon the joker an 
idea not actually expressed m the joke The denial and projection are 
.mnte jvmptey .than jsuqnle denial and their employment is the response 
to a greater break through of ego-ahen impulses 

A Thurber cartoon pictures the entrance of a small frightened man 
into a large house against the background of which is drawn the huge 
head of an angry threatening woman A competent professional woman 
could not understand the cartoon Esen after questioning and prodding 
she failed to see the threatening woman the most conspicuous figure 
of the cartoon When the outline of the womans head was shown her 
she understood the cartoon but failed to see humor Her hostile lee hnp 
toward men were checked only with difficulty they caused armet, and 
explosive outbreaks against her husband The failure to percene one 
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part of the cartoon seemed to have resulted from a desire to avoid 
facing the distressing conflict. 

Failure to perceive an element present, however, is not the only 
defensive maneuver employed to avoid facing a personal conflict. Dis- 
tortions of details may provide a more satisfactory resolution of some 
conflict activated by the humor. For example, a woman distorted a detail 
in an Addams cartoon, which pictured a man raking leaves under the 
feet of a woman who hung from the branch of a tree. The patient per- 
ceived the hanging woman to be a man who would be burnt. Trans- 
formation of the sex of the victim enabled her to adapt the humor to 
her newly conscious sadistic fantasies about her husband, but her in- 
tense wish for and fear of attack by her husband forced her to avoid 
facing such an attack, even in jest. “It is therefore probable that both 
inability to see a detail-denial— and misperception by projection pro- 
duced her response to the pictorial representation of the popular fantasy 
about the much-abused husband who finally turns on his shrew of a 


and ^ edbcb ma intain that the severity of the unconscious 
ease with 5 *«, n . ot on ty b y tbe reaction to humor but also by the 
mdlVi ? Ual is able 10 cor rect his error in perception 
with heln are" f CrS ° nS ™ b ? 02111101 correct their misperceptions even 
as Similar il° * >s ' ,c * 10tlc ‘ authors regard errors in perception 
niomemar 1° ol We, in which an id impulse is 

Tthe ernof- r° f a " d ^ Vi * i,ance °‘ ,h,: c «° » educed, ™uWng 
r ™ mS " a " d resultant gratification. Follow 

mluy iokeTsT ’ ' ™ dOUb, ,hat ,h ' ** 

muZint on If " u ^ Ihc “ drey feel that 

inhibition of sco a sexual or aggressive theme points to 

l.umo , :rall “| , h 0 sS‘l , r C a ,mpUbB ' a " d ,hat “*« -intend 

over the wish to spp ggression presumably results from a conflict 

humor evokes an affecdvTor amerce 7 im P ul! «- "Whether 

preconscious conflict has Wn P P lual . d,sturbance » mfer that a 
to erupt into consriomn « aroused wJj ich is censored but threatens 
which™, ta 7 But u th = -wre of the defensive measure 

cl the patient Ca " n ° [ * '»«“ the personality type 

trolled fashion; itgiveTLTTCm" ° f hU '!’ 0r ' the e 8° re g resses in a Cec- 
ils defensive functions, refultinj C ° nlro, . and momentarily subordinates 
laughter. Part of the nl’easiire . S ■ pa!slve experiencing of humor and 
both in past and present xpm ' nc<:d 5 P rin gs from mastery, achieved 
Humor. The achievement of n!e o^ociated with the source of 

element of pleasure from humor demonstrates synergistic 
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functioning of adaptive and ZocoZ^l 

anxiety generated by adm.tt.on , o *< ' „ unrell 

tolerated because the ego is aware 1 an( J punishing 

Those who use humor as non More d.«iS 

themselves and others seem to a teve a ^ (hem by making others 
means to hurt and master are unavailable u , . m < 
laugh they exhibit both their own amng^and^^ ^ 

are reduced to helpless laughter cannot laugh or enjoy humor 

Grief stricken or melancholy peop introiecte d rage or self punt 
The humor of depressives , “uTrlr^sVdomSis.” Th 0 use humor 

me guilt seems resemble the humor otsa omasoc . ^ lh „ 

attach others or tn^sttogunhing 

difference in the reaction to humor m y ' n „ ho cannot use 

between various types of depression • *" r L Xhs.dnal He has mo 
humor adapt, vely a mom enlary relaxation and regret 

punitive a superego to permit e e 
sion in the service of his ego 

j c Flucels (89) essay On Biuncin^Bao mws^deah ma: J ^ 
the derivation and fate of the aggr med 3 certain gratification 

situations A ol either externa, re, aha 

“.onor merna' superego reproaches ^ ^ , the hot 

Flugel dts.ingu.shes two c .he individual only shglu '■ 

group the bad tidings pm™ 1 ' 1 ! 1 ' „ als „ ominous to dm * 

at all while in the second group labe i e d extrapunitive an 

The aggression in the sXden/rett* (mahc.ous joy at ant. 

described by the German word explanation or dm 

mislortune) Flogel sugges s tha llra , h 

mind dertves Horn ^ “Xd upon a. an al.emau . 

the misfortunes of ot er ^ audlor feels lhal 11 “ " phenomenon of 

tmn “I oneself Howe dtal l, mstinct to exp 31 (rmo ,t, on 

solve the th '°V' c ' p la.m '“'"“" he a^essive componenl. m 
Schadenfreude He P lo which the ES* . u fl cr ed in regird to 

theory of aggression (Q thc frust ratio furthefinore a good 

Schadenfreude woul , or ens. ^ d , .placement of 

*■ omo 

hostile feelings f 10 ® £ behavior inasmuch >* 

X of the hsd hem 
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but by some independent agency While this ma) eliminate certain satis- 
factions connected with the direct exercise of aggression, it also permits 
the avoidance of guilt. In some cases unconscious guilt can be aroused 
by calamitous events This is usually explained by the unconscious omm 
potence of thoughL It may be that the misfortunes involved are so 
general or pertain to people so remote that they do not “tap” specific 
death wishes and thus escape the reproaches of the superego 

When the bearer 1 is himself intimately involved in the bad news, 
the aggressive satisfaction is * lntrapumtive” as well as * extrapumtive/’ 
and the satisfaction is masochistic as well as sadistic The sadistic satis- 
faction is justified, since the ' messenger' also suffers Furthermore, the 
sharing of the suffering lightens il The fact that others are suffering 
elps the individual to free himself from a feeling that he alone has 
been singled out by a cruel fate 


Flugel pomu to a number of parallels between the aggression in 
brtngtng bad new and tn certain cases of humor and laughter Were tt 
liLZrpZ CU i‘ Ura ‘ ' nh ' bmom ’ bad m.gh, readtl) .mole 
ne * S ng ° nese!f ma > arou5e laughs a* a defense 

of humor ilnr^hJj T u 2t ‘J‘ n 11115 of defense merges with the cases 
""" *• - »™ - 


IV SOMATIC DISORDERS 

somatic dL^tes m a s th w 1S e l7as 10 ,K dC fi 1 * ,Ih 8enera! considerations in 
death ssas die subject of a fsoTk ^ ^ PI ° bI ^ ° f 

raattc dnordmTn tfeL^f 1 '*^ 9 ^? 10 " 115 h « x,lh «« concerning so- 
or Somatization he advances ° N ™ Z ' ,ETAPSy| nroLOCY 

represent a resoma tizat. on Wew 11131 F^chosomatic disorders 

hbidinal and aggressne M USC °* la,Iure of neutralization of 
thinking A detailed f n ^ P re- '' a ^ en ce of primary process 

8 of this paper appears in dapt^HL 

SatfK (2 d 0) th^ SPFCTS ° F PsYCHOSOi,ATI c Disorders, Max 

genetics and suggests that ^* ini0ri 11121 Psychoanalysts have neglected 
sion that us re^iu.^' *uM n 7ir “l 1 * ^ “ a " a PP~ b ™ 
euav, Schur stresses the geneuc fan ^ theia P em,c optimism. In his 
Points up then ro le „ U1 P^rhosomauc disorders but 

Tu auihor aitempu to dH ^"T' duOTdm *s well. 

P to delineate die total condition of die pa 
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tient He describes the emotional state of the patient which is the 
product of the interplay of mental genetic f actors and environmental 
experiences It indicates the individual s potential readiness under the 
impact of external factors such as traumata or disease to react with 
a psychoneurosis or to supply the emotional factors involved in somatic 
reactions Under the influence of this emotional state there also oc 
curs a reaction of somatic genetic factors with environmental expen 
ences to create what the author calls the reactive state This refers to 
the individuals readiness to react in the somatic sphere A disease is 
produced by the action of external factors on the reactive state Ac 
cording to Schur the best example of the reactive state is the allergic 
state 

Qualitatively somatic genetic factors determine the relative speci 
ficity of the reactive state They influence the seventy of symptoms and 
the readiness with which other factors can replace the precipitating 
substance The disregard of genetic factors may lead to absurd h) 
potheses in psychosomatic research An example is the view that essen 
tial hypertension is based on the vicissitudes of aggression and its physio- 
logical manifestations The author grants the importance of hostiht> for 
the individual hypertensive but states that essential hypertension is 
riot caused by the way patients handle their hostility He points to the 
significance of genetic somatic factors in essential hypertension and states 
that « is the quantitative genetic factor and not the quantity of his 
repressed hostility which decides whether the hypertensive will succumb 
to the malignant form of the disease 

In the psychosomatic disorders we are dealing with a personality 
structure not too remote from the psychotic Occasionally we evert have 
the definite impression of the somatic symptom as a Ian barrier against 
the outbreak of a psychosis. Schur feels therefore that the genetic 
background in the psychosomatic disorders and schizophrenia Is not too 
different although the details of this relationship are admittedly vague 
and unsatisfactory He applies such genetic concepts as linkage and 
pleiotropism in an attempt to explain these phenomena and also demon 
strates the usefulness of genetic factors tn an understanding of obesity 
hemophilia anorexia nervosa and other conditions The significance 
of genetic factors in the emotional sphere is also stressed and the author 
mentions Freuds frequent allusions to constitutional factors both m 
the id and in the ego 

The relationship of psychosis to some somatic syndromes is the sub- 
,Kt of <he nexl l»o paperj The (inf of these presems the of 
H Meng and £ Stern (190) on Organ Psvciiosjs. Thi. paper desriops 
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the concept that certain organic illnesses are the consequence of ego 
disturbances of psychotic proportions- While particular attention is paid 
to asthma and anorexia nervosa, the concepts are intended to cover other 
illnesses as well. Tuberculosis is mentioned in passing. 

There is a group of psychotic processes which leads to organic 
changes for which the term "organ psychosis” is proposed and which 
should be differentiated from neurotic processes with organic sequelae. 
In such states one has the impression that the organic complaint is 
secondary to the psychic disturbance. The patients have traits and an 
ego structure frequently observed in psychosis, but from a clinical psy- 
chiatric viewpoint are not psychotic. The somatic illness appears to be 
a substitute for a psychiatric one. One may elicit a history of disturbed 
ego development in early childhood with a turning away from the out- 
si e v\or as a result of frustration and disappointment. In moments of 
later crisis, e.g., puberty, there is regression to this early level with 
passivity and lack of pleasure in grasping, holding, or incorporating, 
slam nenc>5a * n puberty is primarily a psychologic disease. It 

normal ,oK * tcndenc T 10 be underweight in an effort to stem 

deny Sexual “P* »»d pregnane,- fancies, 
warm the on, ' ‘ dem ‘" ed w,tb lhe prohibiting and withholding mother, 
voune male rJi™ eat * n 8- Steinach performed experiments with 

due"! raet? " 8 their 5CXUal bunion by isolation. He in- 

“S" organically by frustrating driver. His results demon- 

basil for nsschoth" 1 * ° ** pi) chlc facI °r- They also suggest the rational 
sZtftZZT “ L tr ' 2tment o( ^ human anorexia. 

psychosis. The 4 diselse“urts S “dth S dr hma U " d 7 “ n “ pt ° f organ 
which the dividing r u ^ ^ e P ress,on an d depersonalization, in 
The eT ^ l " 8 *Z T ** and OUt5ide --Id becomes hazy, 

reactions related trfh ^ a ‘ <feaivu )' becomes inhibited. Paranoid 
-e primar , fff “ ed°r"“' ^ 1 drives, appear. Women 

'-K im " ,,e d ^r 5 ' 1 , lh ' 5tr0 "S *■“*« narcissist 11 - TTteir 

iden’tif, cation. ate nesL ” .! ''". ^ narcissistic 

never tntegrated w.th inner and outer reality. 

toils relate mainlv t!7he 'I' ? UdCar pathogenic conflicts in neu- 
f’srcnosis and PsvatososiATir' t* pha!e ot lhc obild's development. In 
the thesis that mvchovotn • MeU7ta Sratuxc (265) presents 

flier, Willi , hc a ” d psychosis are traceable to con- 

betueen destructise and^H*-*!” 1 8 !"■ ^ rniaI The conflict 

netted in „,e Xild " nr 2 " ' , P^od « 

‘I’ecihc atnbisalem relaUonshim 7n "“"'’"P’ " ,th people, leading to 
P’- neurotic compromises the repressed 
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Wish can be fulfilled in the symptom and atoned for at the same time 
In psychosomatic Illness the patient denies the perception of bad or 
dangerous impulses and there is no return of these into consciousness 
in any form 

The cardinal feature of the genesis of the psychosomatic relation 
ship between child and mother is the rewarding of the child for his 
dependence by the mother s presence Jove and care The mother gran 
fies her own unresolved dependence omnipotent fantasies and repressed 
prcgenital strivings through the child This attitude of the mother must 
be recognized and dealt with if any succesj is to be achieved and is best 
done by simultaneous treatment 

The unconscious unwillingness of the mother to have the child get 
well is often fortified by other considerations such as a bankrupt mar 
rnge or a sense of personal inadequacy The outcome of these factors 
is the rejection of the child when he is health) and his acceptance when 
he is ill Herein lies the fundamental difference in the motherchiJd rela 
tionship between the psychosomatic pattern and some psychotic patterns 
of response In the latter the child is outnghtly and consistently rejected 
without reference to physical illness 

In several cases this was based on unconscious identification of the 
child with i psychotic member of her own or her husbands family and 
the child was treated from birth as if he was not normal In such a 
relationship the child has nothing to gain by somatic illness it does not 
pay to repress destructive and sexual pregenital impulses 

In the psychosomatic relationship the onset recurrence or exacer 
baiion of illness is precipitated by physical separation loss of love from 
the mother or substitute or by the threat of loss of love or even dis 
approval The beginning of school the birth of a sibling the incept on 
of a career marriage divorce childbirth infidelity etc are commonly 
seen as precipitating factors An important gain in psychosomatic illness 
is the appeasement of the severe superego by releasing destructive im 
pulses in bodily suffering The hbidinal and destructive impulses of 
,000 wus Jn this category are characterized by the urgency of pregenua! 
drives which the child and similarly the psychosomatic patient are 
unable to tolerate 

Some investigators have found a reciprocal relationship between 
psychosomatic disorder and psychosis the one seeming to replace the 
other The author finds that this is not a constant phenomenon how 
ever when a psychosomatic condition is transformed into a psychotic 
one there must have been a change in the specific relationship with the 
mother which may occur m response to an actual change in the 
mothers feelings toward the patient or in the patients interpretation 
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of the relationship If the patient cannot accept another object, he ivill 
withdraw his libidinal cathexis from real objects, which paves the way 
for psychosis This withdrawal is a defense e attempt to deal with de 
slructive impulses arising from frustration, in contrast to the psycho- 
somatic defense, which uses repression as the main mechanism for deal 
mg with these impulses The withdrawn object libido senes to mitigate 
the destructive impulses The degree of success in this attempt colors the 
clinical outcome 

In the course of analysis the patient is helped to experience and 
gradually to tolerate consciously feelings of anxiety and guilt Depres 
sions in the course of treatment are caused not only by awareness of 
destructive influences but also by the pa.n of separation from the pr, 
mary o\e o ject The anxieties of these patients originate in the earh 
est p iases o evelopment, when disappearance of the mother equals 

losing her through omnipotent destruction by oral and anal sadistic 
meant 1 


detfh? ° n , e CJS f reported ’ t,lc Patent's trust in the analyst resulted in the 
eene aC. 1 a c,rcun,smbed •ransference psychosis tnstead of a more 
arc unusual° nC h ° wever ' the author finds that psychotic developments 
>s the onlv methyl 'fr ° f P s y chosomatl c patterns, and that analysis 
" the ° nly method whlch «» lead to a genuinely fru.tful result 


AnclTgTrma' nn« n! C SOm n a “ C mandcsta tions, we have a paper by 
Intellectualizatiov [, THE PATHOGEr 'Esis or Headache The Role or 
Describing seven m ' * RMrUL I,iKli ATlON, and Superego Accressions 
phasizes the role of ihV SM J’ ple beadacl m and one of migraine, he em 
which were internalized^! aEC ' plance o£ P ainful external irritations 
upon therest of The n U remforad b V ‘he superego and which acted 
Neurone heldacheh * h 3 ™'” 1 f °° d d ° K upon.he digest, ve tract 
ties or suppressed anger h! fh nen>i |! y bee " almbuted 10 repressed hostili 
in training analysis Gamw r' e ‘® ht “ scs ’ four of whom were physicians 
ascribes the headache t, 0und tbe pathogenesis to be different he 
° £ ‘-e patntf; c ° h : he In at ; o a ^ f a da ™S'ng superego upon the 
guilt arising from the imnW lhcsc ca!es th ere were feelings of 

tihties In no case however °! ' ^ superego toward repressed hos 

o[ ^pressed or suppressed hoTule t he3dachcs caused b y an increase 
moral masochism aca.ns. bo! ‘ ,le ' ens '°n It was rather an increase of 
themsches An o^rstrirr^ * * C other P arts the psyche defended 

ceptance of painful extern *! Jperego im P°sed upon the person the ac 
they had one cause of heatla l™ 131100 * Tlie were chosen because 
A woman patfen wH * 7” C ° mm0n - n3mel y niantal conflicts 
aue with strong feelings of guilt about sex 
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Her concept of intercourse WM with an < m 

reacted with an angioneurotic edem edelM Fee „ ngs ot 

potent man were regularly follm S unhned man ,he) were 

gu.lt made her consent “ 2 “"‘and by masturbation The migraine 
intensified by extramarital attain a whlch „ as for present 

attacks followed intercourse wit ,™l,veness however was kept uncon 
and past reasons repulsive T ' ' ' repro aches about frigidity and by 

setous by the gu.lt feelings by sett P ^ paum , by die standards 
the submiss.veness which was ^ a[tac i.s svas found in the as 

ot her family The cause of the tmgrat ^ [otc ed her to ac 

similation of harmful imtations hi^ jmposed submissive 

cept namely revolting sexual exp P shc wa s an intellectual 

ness guilty conscience and disgust of anal or P ^ ^ as fro m he 
person who assimilated the attae unconscious the orcec 

superego in the seat of intellect thebead *n tad a „ 

intellectual assimilation of b"”'"' dreams the headache was 

r Si SS 

** ihc 

be wrong They were fears activated by J 3 conflicts 

oral regressions and ' “""““^Utons by them J lh e mar 

teHectual status and odmr JP^, oed.pus re 

arising from a r d m ,he analyses , ,„fluences in a 

nages Headaches appea ir ntaimg '* ter feature 

numbered The 'T reinforced 

state of defenselessness »” [ul externa 1 « : „ ann 

This led to '"'""^“'“nations were symbolical!) eq 

fnVandmdiSfWa “*>“ Uccra m 

Fidias R CrMoOI^-^rome ts based on eat y re 
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This short paper is introduced with a succinct "Chronology" of 
theories of peptic ulcer the theory of latent femininity of the ulcer pa 
tient was proposed by G Draper (1927), T Alexander (1934) charac 
tenzed the ulcer syndrome as "the hunger for the mother", T E Szasz 
(1947) added to this the idea of infantile rage, R Pickford (1948, 1952) 
emphasized oral and anal regression, S Margolin (1951) "demonstrated 
the importance of emotional factors " Garma’s theory, to which the 
author says the description of his case corresponds, emphasizes "the hos 
tile, introjected mother acting upon an individual in a state of oral 
digestive regression * 

The patient s ulcer, which first appeared in puberty, was almost fatal 
to him The therapeutic relationship was unfortunately eery short lived, 
for when the conflicts m the relationship with his mother emerged in 
the transference, he was too terrified to remain in treatment The mother 
was unconsciously experienced as a destructive, threatening introjected 
object, a bad ’ object, and thus not fully assimilated The mother was 
in actuality a cruel disciplinarian who forced him into regression to the 
ora igestne phase, of which the sadomasochism manifested itself in 


0 f n nCC m * 6 course tbe ^ort therapy did ulcer symptoms 
hv ° , 0Wm ^ f an e ^ ent in w hich the patient barely escaped death 
neck ivh I 3 ,0n tCr thlS WaS haumed hy the image of a gun on his 
later' dpvpl ex P enencin S Peculiar <ensations in his stomach, which then 
later developed into typical gastric pains 


l.n eJ A S ome D o V f^L A ?? 7 CoNS ™™”. by Roland Bavet (21), out 

constipation since chiUho^T The^nT “ 3 Pa “ Cnt W “ h ^ 
years old wW* o 1 P at,em was a governess, twenty two 

tuberculosis She h™! W3S lnterru P ted after nine months because of 
remember Around^h^” COnstl P ated as far ba ck as she could 

three or four dav< °f five, she moved her bowels only every 

for which an mtesrf 1 ^ ^ ° f SeVen she had an ,ntes t«nal occlusion, 

tno~rrr,“ n s w B per[ °™ d At ,hat she had 

relatisely short im P i Subsequent to the operation, after a 

ment evlry fifteen dav 0 ? 1 ' 0 "’ ^ const, P atlon increased to one move 
abdominal and lumh^ ° 3 m ° ntl1 during these crises she suffered from 
occasional hypertherm^^A WU ^ nausea and vomiting, headaches and 
tween the sigmoid and the f r ° Und the age of tw enty, anastomosis be 
improsement, the constimt ransverse was performed After two weeks' 
ments esery ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

The patient « the fourth of eight chtldren, the youngest of whom 
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<I,cd »I«n (he patient was thirteen The father war authoritarian and 
intransigent a brutal alcoholic who puiushed her -without reason the 
mother nt s understanding but very weak and ineffectual The patient 
tias artificially fed because of an illness of the mother and after a few 
months she was placed with a very loung female relative who died when 
the patient was seven after which she was placed with the paternal 
grandparents The grandmother was bruial and intolerant 

The intestinal occlusion occurred while she was with the grand 
patents a day after she had been severely punished at school Alter the 
operation she left the grandparents and alternated between her own 
home and a boarding school 10 which she went whenever life at home 
became impossible Around the age of nineteen she wanted to enter a 
convent but was dissuaded by the Mother Superior and she then became 
i governess 

She had neier masturbated nor had she had sexual relations At 
the age of twelve she had been mildly handled sexually by a young man 
after which her constipation worsened 

Some of the relevant clinical material which emerged in the course 
of this brief analysis centered around the death of her younger sister 
for which she felt responsible This child was in the patients care and 
she let her fall several times she died after an aggravation of an illness 
which the patient felt was due to her letting the child catch cold This 
memory telescoped with another in which the patient was a counselor 
at a camp where a girl in her group drowned during her absence The 
patient was quite aggressive but was afraid to let her aggression express 
itself She was intensely masochistic particularly m her relationship 
with her mother 

The author feels that there was a massive hbidmal fixation on die 
intestinal tract with extreme regression There was a marked tendency 
to use denial and projection and a tendency to act out Because of these 
regressive characteristics associated with a tendency to sudden tension 
discharges a great amount of precaution in the handling of the case was 
necessary and no objection was made when the patient mandated a 
wish to interrupt treatment At that time her condition had improved 
somewhat the stools were more frequent (every fifteen days) the amenor 
rhea had subsided and she was somewhat better adjusted socially 

The author feels that the patient s condition is ihe result of a maso- 
chistic identification with the mother and yet he found no signs dial 
the constipation represented a hysterical manifestation relating to the 
mothers repeated pregnancies allhough he believes that die patients 
constipation was essentially based on functional factors 
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Epilepsy is the subject of two papers by Mario Martins (186) In 
the first, entitled Contribution to the Psychoanalytic Study of Epi 
lepsy, he attempts to elucidate the contents and the nature of the trau 
matte situation which presumably underlies this condition 

After a review of the literature on the subject the author presents 
the revealing dream of an epileptic woman which is the focus of the 
communication Following an air disaster (in which the patient was not 
involved) she related the following "It's about the air disaster Some 
one tells me that it did not result from the airplane crashing into the 
mountain, but rather that something occurred during the flight which 
panicked all the passengers The pilot, m the process of trying to calm 
them, lost control of the airplane, and it crashed " Here it became evi 
ent t at only an eye witness could have told this story, and since all in 
t e airplane had died, the idea of resuscitation after death was concealed 
, tC , In *> 1 e stor y to l * ie pattern is a young lady with whom she 

attacks 165 ' ^ ^ * ** < ^ rin ® 1S part ^ er ex P ene nce in her convulsive 

U 1S suggesled * P°rtrays something like the very psychic 
m , natUre * Whlch brin S ** ^re the ego 

thus the traum t 1 C pi 0t who fails to master the flood of drive, and 
is mostly adwh ^ SItUat,on ensues ' in these conditions the convulsion 
anTmpt'to remoi^I Ph en °menon, but it also has the significance of an 
attempt to remove the source of excessive stimulation 

tins (1871 nsseriTthT^’ Defense Mechanisms in Epilepsy, Mario Mar 
maLSrM'eltr^-'r 1 —V emca. 

relationship to traumauc nr.m^l Underslood m term ' of etiological 
defense mechanisms if scene cx P erlences He focuses on ihe 
internal dangers y ' W C8 ° of ltle 'P ,le ptic to cope with the 

the dual mcfning^f 7h™ff,mT' 0n ' he author atte mp>ed to establish 

charge phenomenon 2) “a" a IZZT ‘ he eP " ep " C (,) 35 3 d ’ S 
stimulation The em pt to remove the source of excessive 

'«««• For ,„„a„ee fheuToUhem'r ” “* a '™ d « 

symbolic representation of the uree' tT ° f ,S °! :,l,on 15 ,n P arI ,l,c 
from each other t0 ma,nta,n the parents separate 

of maneus ers aims being the source of stimulation, a sancl) 

*K° uses anj aLd all “ ‘ n d ' n ' re "‘ this activity, the 

epilejn) m d ' ft " J '- ""at » character.,.* of 

trauinauc core of the iii n « 1 1C me<d,aimm of defense used but the 
against which the defense is directed For 
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instance, the obsessive rituals of some epileptics aim at mastering primal 
scene traumata The Wolf Man and other cases from Freud s clinical 
papers are cued to show how primal scene traumata are bound to be 
at the core of psychoneurosis 

As to the role of the aggressite drive in epilepsy it is pointed out 
t mt the not infrequent "epileptic furor ' which is a crisis of violence 
perhaps like a catatonic stupor, is an instance of externahzation of the 
violence of the incorporated sadistic primal scene experience 

The central idea of this paper is that the epileptic attack and other 
symptoms and character traits of the epileptic are often the ego's attepjpt 
at manipulating the hostile internal objects in various ways 


The ultimate in somatic phenomena, death is the subject of a book 
by K R Eissler (73) The Psychiatrist and the Dying Patient In this 
book the author surveys psychological, social, and medical attitudes and 
concepts about death On the basis of three case studies he illustrates 
psychiatric work with patients who were approaching death He dis 
cusses the concept of orthothanasia, dying in a manner adequate to the 
reality of death as a counterpart to euthanasia Chapter \ contains a 
complete synopsis of the book 


V DISORDERS OF IMPULSE CONTROL 

The papers in this section are all characterized by the fact that iro 
pulsive manifestations dominate the clinical picture Most of the papers 
concern themselves with the disorders of impulse control of a sexual 
nature, the perversions while two papers deal with addiction 

In Notes on the Perversions F Pasche (219) distinguishes the 
structure and processes involved in the neurosis and perversions with 
particular reference to the concepts of neurosis as the negative of per 
version and that of defense in the perversions 

He takes as illustrative examples the obsessional neurosis and the 
masochistic perversion Common to these two conditions is regression 
brought about by the anxiety due to the dammed up instinctual impul 
ses which cannot find an outlet for constitutional reasons or because of 
parental prohibition For this process to take place, the existence of a 
formed superego is not essentia! the establishment or re establishment 
of powerful anal sadistic or anal erotic drives occurs and at this point 
the neurosis or perversion becomes differentiated In ihe case of e 
neurosis an active ego employ, repression isolation, ami undoing to 
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that there is any specific conflict in homosexuality Analytic study em 
phasizes the fear of passivity and narcissistic aspects of the ego 

In this paper, three homosexual men are compared with three non 
homosexual men who had potency problems Both groups were equally 
concerned with unconscious conflicts involving passive sexual aims All 
patients showed fear of anal attack which was also amply demonstrated 
m the transference The nonhomosexual showed feminine identification 
t at was as marked as m the homosexual group The passive wishes to 
men (in the nonhomosexuals) tended to be repressed and projected the 
passive wishes to women were not warded off as strongly The passive 

° V ’° men were not as ^us m the homosexuals but certainly 
were present 1 

C0„ U fl h r,rT ,b actually f " r b0d,1 >’ "W the y submit to anal 
determines vhlh * extem to "fitch they can deny castration anxiety 
(ear inhibits a ” °u n° l / bey C3n a!low anal intercourse Castration 
also stifles passive femmine uends* 0 ' 3 heterosexuaI ob J ect ’ and 

trends and enhanrp 1 ? prono “ nced ana,u Y accentuated passive feminine 
homosexuals the sexual* behav 16 " 1 " 5 n?8atMC oedl P aI conflict In most 

P a. period 2 r r n “ 5at,sf , ac,,ons ° f the preoedi 

mother is preferred , * homosexual partner The phallic 

anal trends with ,he father’ Tf" “ lhe dan 8 erous fulfillment of passive 
castration Uncon, oou, ‘I S ° be " U5e tllc la "" wishes involve 

sion and appear as phobias TheVpe'of horn ^ ^ ‘ hr ° Ugh 

phasized mascuhmrv and i homosexuals described here em 

» object horn ; ZZ \Z U tT Um ' mm ' y T h=y could be described 
Dallj passive Their mat 1 ^ S,S re ' ea * ed l hat they too were essen 
J** The conflicl A" def f miVe a view shared with 

volses the threat of castrauonf 311 '' w,5hes (passive anahty in 

suffers from a neurotic conflict if nmT VleW ‘ ha ‘ Cvery homosexual 
The major difference her^ °. r0m an °ccrt psychoneurosis 
Of the homosexuals had serin Tt" * IWO ^ lou i :s was in the ego Two 
mother Doth showed excess, dl!1Urbances >■> early relations with the 
ing close contact The nonhr, narc,ss,sm and extreme difficulty m mak 
*>‘ h the parents D„Le ,tnT UaI , S had 3 doSe earl y relationship 
sexual drives and later dmnrhi 0811 Ky to the mother . repression of 
did not develop that spccifir relatI0ns w, th the mother, they 

of homosexuals Two homosexual’s of “'l'” 1 ' ° f ,he e g° characteristic 
undaries with panial loss nf r 1 OHcd e P ,s odic alterations in ego 
projection almost to the point tesl,n & Some made free use of 

thai the concept of a l p3ranoid Elusions Yet it is doubtful 

tjpically homosexual ego could be upheld ,( suffi 
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c«ent homosexual patients were investigated psychoanalytical^ « One 
Homosexual ''approximated a norma] ego' Tailure to experience satis 
earJ y °bjcct relationships leads to an inability to develop aim 
inhibited drives and the capacity for sublimation Identifications are 
unstable because of ambivalence confUas There is a predisposition to 
narcissistic cathexis of the ego, resulting in instability and the use of 
such primitive mechanisms as denial, reversal, and projection 

AH three homosexuals had absent or ineffectual fathers This was 
not so with the nonhomosexuals They could identify w ith a virile father, 
the absence of such identification leads to hypertrophy of feminine 
identifications in the ego 

Homosexuals probably show a range of degree of early trauma and 
a corresponding range in degree of ego disturbance The greater the ego 
abnormality, the greater are the obstacles to treatment Homosexuality 
can occur in persons with a relatively normal ego 


Pursuing his examination of the nonsexual meaning of homosexu 
ality, Lionel Ovesey (208) in The Pseudohomosexual Anxiety, pre 
sents a clinical report of one case to illustrate the ‘'adaptational ’ stew of 
homosexuality He emphasizes the anxieties about dependency and 
power strivings, the '‘pseudohomosexual ’ components These may seel, 
a genital outlet, according to the author, but their goals are really not 
sexual m nature 

A thirty year-old married man came to treatment for a marital 
problem — increasing impotence and resentment against his wife He also 
complained of lifelong feelings of inadequacy, inferiority, and tact of 
confidence His symptoms were precipitated by his failure to make the 
grade as a commercial pilot after a successful wartime record Therapy 
began with a recitation of his long list of failures, then his deference 10 
authority Dream material illustrated his fear of assertion, aggressive or 
nonaggressive While there was unconscious homosexual material and 
transference material in the dreams, these were not brought up 

When he found himself unable to assert himself in a comjxtune 
situation he experienced * pseudohomosexual' anxiety This he pro 
jected — in a dream he was being chased by a big guy who took a ciga 
retie and stuck the lighted end in my stomach. I jelled tor help' He 
identified the assailant as a fraternity brother known as Stud, went on 
to talk of a homosexual overture He recognized the dream as a homo- 
sexual assault 

An adaptational analysis shows that momationally the dream has 
nothing to do rvnh sea The palient used the homorerMl la 10 >)m 
bojrre an adaptive failure in a ctmrplcteff different area of behavior The 
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dream is considered the end result of a dynamic sequence of ideas re- 
lated to each other through a symbolic but logical equation. The origin 
of tills is in the marital relationship. First he failed as a pilot. He re- 
turned to school, his wife went to work; his wife became the man, and 
he the woman; thus socioeconomic change became a change of gender. 
This failure in masculine assertions sets the equation in motion and 
carries it through the sequence: 1 am a failure = I am not a man = I am 
castrated = I am a woman r= I am a homosexual. The terminal idea gen- 
erates pseudohomosexual anxiety, i.e., an anxiety misinterpreted by the 
patient as homosexual in its motivational origins, when in reality he is 
concerned with a failure in nonsexual assertion. The defense against 
this anxiety is the paranoid projection that gives rise to the dream. 

On the basis of three dreams the patient was told that he was not 
omosexual. All the transference material (with the exception of castra- 
tion as a form of retaliation) was explained. The anxiety diminished, 
drinking and insomnia stopped— at the end of the first six months. The 
patient t en made overtures to his wife, which provoked oedipal ma- 
terial and much competitiveness. Then came dreams with conscious asso- 
^ k-l- f mra f t,on - The castration anxiety, the oedipus complex, and 
t b r ° f a r li0n ' Vere tied to 8 ei ^ er — at the end of the first 

occunitin ^ secon year, the patient was encouraged in sexual and 
occupational assertiveness. 

covered”™! ^ iat S ' nce n0 homosexual erotic component was dis- 
om^n'er LT r ? retatIOn °' Utent h °"><*e*uali,y and the feminine 
Even d a nd t ' n! “ nCtUal framework would have impeded therapy, 
excluded h^ ' h ° m ° !e) ‘ U a 1 "“‘-ation were present, it would no, have 

tavr l betra""" °' ** P^dohomosexual conflict; this would 
have ,0 be analyred av an entity in its own right. 

DEeiuoNAxmOu^S paper by Josf K ™' :s Ar " co < 8 >' 

attempts to lend further 1 . D -^ '' C “ “ A Homosexual. The author 

homosexuality to the effect thafthri^ “ M ' lani 1 Klein ' s ,he0ry 
defense." which the ” perversion is an instance of "manic 

depressisc choral* " ° V ' rro ™ experiences (or "anxieties") of 

fantasies relating to^ht! 110 ' 1 of Scmtahty svas also based on unconscious 

Proachtheobjeft fee nhalM fn ” f trUC, r He w °“ Id not ap - 

ultimately enabled 8 , he patient rnT ^ "V Sht de!t r 0 >' »«• The analysts 
>» the reintegration of^sis nee. b '.™ me h ' te '«exual by contributing 
defense unnecessary. ** nahty, thus making the homosexual 

In the course of the analysis the analyst deal, with his countertrans- 
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ference (which manifests itself nasmmeiunes 

„ thf Other by Mittelmann concern 

Two papers one by Greenacre and the oth y 

themselves with fetishism o IrAttD isc 

PHYLLIS GREENACRE (lH) ^^‘^feushmo’ ■" which the 
rETiSHisM supplements an earlier pape fem h.sl Tins stems 
pointed to Use unusually severe render the child 

essentially from disturbances of P"*“ * lhe normal castration 

structurally unsound and ‘” se ™ T „„nmes three topics (0 

threats of the oed.pal period GreenaJ certain problem 

B1 ESS^SSS*- 

and with the fantasy P mtegrit) irticle on transt 

to preserve some ““ ° hor s second point is possible de ,„a 

Relevant to the Minor ,n had suggested t* ^ brM!1 

tional objects Previous y lhe genital as ■ » pathological 

tton of this transinonalobiecc ^ o( !pKia b,o log ual and P^ ^ 
Greenacre feels this P { the fetishist She Sl |th , u accom 

whereas tactual suppo adult M* h ,, „ miicti in 

in the construction oHhe ^ ^ uy of ^ ^ me 

Tlie sense of ide J j^mlion of the *"» 1IC disiutbante sn 

£££ — - — * a ,h ~ 
every part of « may 


„ pp ,W 
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foot fetishist who required women to wear shoes which bound around 
the ankle In the absence of the fetish he would feel toumiquethke sensa 
tions around his own arms and legs He had early witnessed sadistic 
sexual attacks as well as abortions performed on his mother Also, in the 
p rallic period he had had a very bloody tonsillectomy Subsequently 
here had been repeated attacks of rheumatic fever" during which h.s 
a?c,r e , re , r aged In latency he had ac,ed out fantasies of being the 
nlav the C g ! C0USm ’ Wh0 ,m P«sonated Cleopatra In tins 
p ay there was a mutual mirroring identification between the two 

fetis,um empha! ' Z “ ‘ he “"“‘VP": of the fantasies of the 

“ it”' ! ^ “ be eXpreSSed ln bod Y terms and symp 

conus or in * antas,es associated with masturbation or anticipated 
“ rob ' a ? ng ° Ut She feds tha * the Predilection for 

mfincy >U freauentlv f 7 r ° m eXtr ™ e st ™ ula ‘'°" of aggression m 

bdity^o Ze ,,7“, 8 I" fr ° 2en ' mm0bl1 '^ but • .uscept. 

immobility isn 1 "Y w en the crisis is past Accompanying this 
Ttmreahtv Siam' f T? °‘ whlch corresponds* the topi 

and usually specific traum ^ r P ? nerse P allem With the subsequent 
becomes rigid mil reiret * ° *7 phalbc P e rtod the activity pattern 

traumatic neurosis oMater'Tif^Th "7 ‘7 aCt '°" ° l lbe 

hbidinal maturation Ins l 'tough all this the full pleasure of 

-ong aggrr “ e™" VU ‘ alCd * ^ ~ ° f -e excessively 

cal immobility TZlf ‘7 '1™ W “ h with us paradox. 

ptldtophysiX" n e T h : ° f aUt ° mat ' C reversa, of reason at a 
paradigm of later fn™ r aU!hor SU?Bcsts that ‘h.s may be the 
of tbetlis,;.', "d s7c 0 l? U ' Ck dCn,al a " d re-rsa. so characteristic 
acting out tendencies of rl P ,cat,n g to his treatment In addition, the 
plications increased his ^777 h*™ ^ nmUy Icd ‘° reality com 
' ff° ucrin S of protective screen m ™'r,t V ° ,e,i de ' en5 '' e dema ' a " d 

beit from a slightly difIerent\n OI | tinUe ! tIie 53me area of ex P lor ation, al 
hamor IrmiusM He noini^ 8 C * Iotor Patters and Genital Bf 
primary emphasis upon the aHWr ° W Vanous as P ects of motility with 
nomena may contribute to fctishu ° m ° t0r and v, S or ous rhythmic phe 
telmann feels that m the earlier t * 1 . " Cl1 3S otl,er disturbances Mil 
tiaied phallus that is as m , 1rK P f a ? 1 ,e feUsh re pr«ents an undifTeren 
of the expanded theoretical rnn 0 ,'^ f3lhcr 35 of lhe m °ther Because 
Iu,| y ,n Chapter III ** eratlon * this paper is synopsized more 
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The last two papers in (his section discuss addiction 


Julia Mannheim (184) m Notes ov a Case of Drug Addiction 
escribes the case of a female drug addict with extensive symptomatology 
including obesity insomnia manifest homosexuality gambling phobias 
an morphinism She died in the fifth jear of her anal) sis after pro 
onged h y per t-nstse cardiovascular disease from a cerebral accident 
The patient s father was an insatiable Don Juan who seduced and 
Stimulated the patient while her mother was an extremely narcissistic 
woman with a fear of aging The patient was raised m a strict dis 
ciphnarian and frustrating manner During the first three months of 
life she suffered from vomiting diarrhea breath holdrng and convulsive 
crying It is clear that she was the rejected child of a sadistic mother 
and her life became a seeking for the mothers breast She married at 
seventeen and had one child a boy Her morphinism began after sur 
gery at the age of nineteen and continued for eighteen years The onset 
coincided with the appearance of her manifest homosexuality Through 
out her analysis she abstained from both 

In analysis she developed a quick positive infantile imitative 
transference relationship Her fear of heterosexual relations was related 
to the sadistically conceived primal scene This contributed to her fear 
of sleep and her prolific dreaming Her gambling— exelusn el) with men 
with pleasure at wrenching or tearing their money away from them — 
illustrated her castrative aggressive attitudes which had originated to 
ward her father in her fifth year following the birth of i baby sister 
Analysis uncovered the trauma of her mothers pregnancy during her 
fifth year Fantasies showing identification with the fetus and sadistic 
fantasies aimed at the mothers abdomen emerged The patients para 
notd attitudes focused around both feces as ihe persecutor and fears 


of being poisoned , , , , 

In the fifth year of her analysis feelings from the fifth year of her 
life were re experienced with an increase in claustrophobia and in (he 
hypertension The patient s internist reported that her life was in danger 
unless she could lose weight and sleep The therapist in an effort to 
provide extra analytic security for the patient worked out a diet lor her 
while her internist also prescribed a new brand of hypotenmc tablets 
however the patient felt that she could not swallow them The analyst 
offered 10 d.scuss this situation in a consultation with the internist but 
before this meeting could occur the patient had a fatal cerebral hemor 


rbag The author concludes that the multiple symptomatology represented 
an unsuccessful attempt to bind the excessive traumat.c pnmary anxiety 
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dial the addiction was an additional effort which also failed to do so 
The alternative would have been psychosis The strategy of treatment 
was to substitute less noxious addictions (such as reading) for the mor 
plunism The impulse to addictions domed from a mixture of paranoid 
(primary anxiety), depressne (introjectivc), and homosexual (oceanic 
longing) elements 


In Pacts Possessions, and the Alcoholic, Stanley Rosenman (237) 
points out the distinctive aspects of alcoholism as compared with other 
mental illnesses These are us continued tie with morality, religion, and 
politics of the crusading variety The author presents a dominant un 
conscious fantasy peculiar to many problem drinkers, which seizes upon 
alcohol for its actualization He discusses the influence of this fanfasy 

the n!v S 7r e8 ° ° r 8 an '““ on of the psychopathic personality, its role m 
the psychology of the temperance movement 

oraanirnmn ^ °n' y P i > ,cholo S'“ 1 ■»"<* which has provoked the 
thf temnerani 2 * m ‘ erna,,onal political movement, viz, 

AnonvZus are TT SeIf re “very groups, such as Alcoholics 
m “act X ref * ^ I™'* all ' ed 10 "'‘S'™ belief, and practices 
Anonymous meefiX* m " ° f pr,mar ? s ‘Sn.ficanc e An Alcoholics 
The author 1 8 resem ' cs a public confessional where one repents 
the alcthohf fmm L Pan,CUlar " a,ure of ,h e commuted by 

recoil primitive n I 1° °' ' ,he scneral population and the alcoholic 

comXTan 0 imI;‘tIc f ^ “ 

volves seeking a ear ^ ora l Nation further m 

per .ZZZILT!' 7'!! assure The 

may be fragmented into the , P ' ° f ' hE un,fied P arema l object which 
The tree uZof mn.Z parem and the bad depriving parent 

noid trends m the ilcohol.c Tfe'alTOhoT'^i' 1111 freqUenCy ° f para 
adequacy and blames his parents h ^ ‘f b ' Uer ab ° Ut H,S lack ° 

holds responsible for his degradation ^ ^ 8 °° d fa ‘ her ’ whom hC 
for relief from his miseramf 1 .7'. and a PP ea,s 10 ‘he rival bad father 

immediate and extraordinary °* alcoholic is a person who seeks 
ordinary mortals He theref 7 P ° S “ !0n and P°wer beyond the ability of 
The images of the mod f T r ' n ° Unte5 the Lord and turns to Satan 
masks oflodanTthe ^ ^ ^ fa ' h " assume the grandiose 

someone inside Theconrrnf^r ^ lam e their behavior on something or 
to early diffuse unclear u contro ^ ec I from within is related 

u easily lost At a later not nr ° UD 3 a ^ c °holic, self awareness 

clearer self percept malfcc * 3 in £ e or in the alcoholic illness a 

Pt makes an appearance A struggle ensues in which 
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the individual bewails his lack of will power to overcome his craving 
At this point the Deni becomes something less than extraordinary and 
assumes the role of the castrating castrate He is regarded ai the injured 
one The Devil would emasculate tn tengeance for his own impotence 
The Devil may also represent the hostile mother The pregemta! stage 
of the alcoholic males tenuous distinctions between mother and father 
At this point the all-conquering Cod emerges The patient is contrite 
and loathes himself The alcoholic is willing to shilt his allegiance by 
becoming the servant even if a degraded one of the sictonous good 
father hence the alcoholics self belmhng ritualistic and humiliating 
repetition of long past errors as he addresses an Alcoholics Anonymous 
audience The Alcoholics Anonymous member is a prodigal son 

The nature of the superego in the psychopath remains controversial 
Some authors assert that the psychopath lacks a conscience Others con 
tend he not only has a superego but that it is more strident than the 
normal one A third gToup beJieses that the psychopath has a mal 
formed and weak superego In the authors experience the alcoholic 
psychopath never reaches the level in which the cleft images of moral 
authority are integrated The psychopathic superego retains its disjunc 
tion one part symbolizes the bad father urging degrading performance 
and the second is the forbidding good father who musts on retribution 
before reconciliation The alcoholic strives to deprive authority images 
of any right to judge and censure Because the alcoholic uses projection 
onto the external object he may superficially manifest anxiety rather 
than guilt Antisocial behavior is viewed as id originated ego con 
mved and superego circumventing But this view does not explain the 
criminal code i e exultation at performance of antisocial deeds The 
author suggests that this code represents in essence the Bad Father s 
moral injunction upon the criminal to uphold both the Bad Father and 
ones Bad Sjbs It is similar to die infamous Black Mass where the 
highest praise is given to that witch who claimed the most destructive 
deeds 


CONCLUSION 

To discern a trend tn such a heterogeneou! group of paper! ai repre 
rented in this chapter is well nigh impomble However one .erne, an 
almost paradoxical rttuatton when a considerable number of paper! i! 
devoted .0 symbolism in the trad.tional seme while another group 
launcher a .harp rrmque on some of Freud! other view, .uch a. dime 
on latem homosexual,., m paranoia Many of ibe paper, reveal a con 
tinning trend toward nweeaminai.on o( familiar problem, m the light 
of ego psychology 



Chapter V 

DREAM STUDIES 

JOHN FROSCH, M D 


ll ' C arIlclcs ,n 'his section fall into two main categories, those 

whwh ?t t r w,th some aspect ° f the dram ‘ h ° s<: 

nhcnL n?' T” '° COmr,bute “ the understanding of other 
phenomena Obviously, such a division may at times be artificial 

translation of ^ brSt ^“p °t these is a condensed English 

“u^iov ,' ”' :RT t , ' : ‘ irR ' S < 258 > da “'“' on The Dream 
Jacob Blauner whn ^ SYCHOLOCY OF Dream s This was prepared by 
elementar„h; F ° ,nU , OUt * hat S “ bcrer ’ s Pr-nopal stress was on the 
Mb^£ET7“ ”* ‘ he Stan ' n S P 01nt ° f lh ' d ™. tn addition, 
Freudian dream thX°TiIbT ,m, ° n r nd modir,ca,,on of contemporary 
agreement ££“ h “ a ™* 

rejecting and in oTena'lumglhe dreaT ^ ^ ‘°° i” 

sf.tsr ■- 

or even lncrease^lhe auiaofthiMi (aSCInated b F and wish to preserve 
full objective exolanar D m > stenous « others press for full light and 
tar in 

"rote. If a man could a ^ undemand,n g of dreams Hebbel 
circumstantially and wnh ° * '° reCOrd a11 1,15 ttreams faithfully and 
to his own explan "ton of h T*™’ W “ h a " added commentary as 
reading, he wotld be memories or from his 

dream books reveal a on *‘ ,n g a great sersice to humanity ” Ancient 
dreams and of psycholoevTiTJ" 5 “ nderstandln g of the meaning of 
them scientifically am™!. 8 ’ but Schernc r was Ihe first to scud) 

grasped the concept of sfmW 8 / 0 Unra ' el the Pychological content He 
sensations in the creatm ,° ,* Sm and P oln, ed out the role of bodily 
creation of dream images Though others elaborated 
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to s°me extent the onpml wort. of Schemer little of significance 
added until Freud turned his attention to the problem 

Hypnagogic hallucinations are examined in detail with special 
reference to their relationship to dreams Such hallucination! are in 
tensely vivid images occurring in the predormescent stale images derived 
from thoughts as one drifts toward sleep Strenuous abstract thinking 
is replaced by Jess tiring imagery in which however "perception is 
used in a wide sense to include experiences in addition to the optical 
It is this fusion of various sense experiences which lends to the hypnagogic 
hallucination its quality of intense reality Example presleep preoccupt 
lion with the need to correct some passages in a scientific piper was 
replaced by the image of planing (smoothing out) a piece of wood (die 
paper) Sometimes the image reveals how rather than uhat one has been 
thinking Example the unsuccessful effort to develop an idea evoked a 
hypnagogic hallucination of climbing a steep slope but losing ground 
as the looting crumbled Similarly bodily states kinesthetic sensations 
and perceptions of external stimuli may be reflected m such imagery 
With many additional examples drawn from his personal experience 
Stlberer illustrates condensation ambivalence displacement and other 
mechanisms employed in the creation of the hallucinations The re- 
semblances between their construction and the construction of dreams 


are impressive Silberer found certain images characteristic for the 
moments of falling asleep and of awakening They constitute "the 
symbolism of the threshold The images of the dream itself may be the 
same as those of the preceding hypnagogic hallucination In eiience 
these hallucinations are rudimentary dreams m actual sleep the psyche 
sinks into a more primitive way of functioning 

The study of these rudimentary dreams led Silberer to conclude 
that the phenomena of symbolization fall into three groups material 
functional and somatic Material refers to the contents or objects of 


thinking and perception Functional applies to the state actions 
structure or feeling tone of the psyche Somatic experiences Include 
Vuurttasia twnpewwst t*vy. w. Att otXfK m 

dream It was again Scherner who hid great stress on bodv symbolism 
the representation of organs or body parts b> dream fragments and the 
dreamers predilection for depicting (he human body as a house 

The author next examines experimental dreams experienced 
promptly under hypnot.t and thoie taccurrtng tltmng t!,e n.j;ht after 
hypnotic Soutane tumuli "> ■«!> »»«"<” “ '» 

dreamt are merely tnggen and do not explain the complex elaboration 
or particular .dear or *ma E « Haxelocl Elh, «jd an retpeet to the tela 
uonsfup of the tttmtihi. to the dream tltelf The madman ft only the 
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cause of one’s opening the door to receive the letter.” The impressions 
which at any given moment are the most vivid (for example, bodily 
sensations) constitute the preferred "raw material” for the construction 
of the dream pattern. Interesting experimental work on the relationship 
between retinal impressions and dream images is quoted. 

Silberer takes exception to the belief that all dreams are wish ful- 
fjlhng. With numerous illustrations he insists and demonstrates that the 
dream, far from being a senseless confusion without rules, is a sensible 
a-eation whose psychic base could be explored and understood. He 
divides his dreams into several categories, denying the wish-fulfilling 
aspects as a universal, but favoring the formulation that the dream 
stimu us is a ways an emotional factor of high valence which arouses 
‘ W1 * P leasurab le or unpleasurable coloring. He rejects the com 
platnt that dream analysis and psychoanalysis lead into the refuse of the 

nreiudire T™ e need '° £X P' orc one ' s seIf utterly without fear or 
analvsisr, l° n u “ “. derive the understanding to which dream 
the dream mivh; 1 • “ ‘ he qUes,ion of whclh " in ‘ome 

ta.e tlnain ft 7 ^ “ ' hc Presses of the waking 

frequem,y far oumrip ,hc 
awakeninv ;< i , 11 In dreams seems far flatter on 

Iriguing. The reason*^ * in dcrams seem highly in- 

that what is adm’ fa,lln g flat" on awakening lies in the fact 

wh or the ideate, f ,b "T* (Wh ’ id ' a ’’ e “’> “ *» 

that creative work i, perfome^" 'T'' - do ” ha PP en on occasion 

to perceive throug^ex^sen' °? ° f the ca P acit > r of the dreamer 
the idea that the dreamer 7 * ele pathic”) channels. He discusses 
'Hie properly analyzed dr 3 ^ ^ dream Jrora his innermost self.” 

"" S5i- d — f - " ly the manifat dream ' i! 

“dreams of conveniencT” ol h er aspects of the dream, among them 
hy dreaming that we have r ” mS ^tch P*™ 1 * 1 us to continue sleeping 
here are the welhkn h * UiCn ' dr «sed, gone to work, etc. Included 

hungry, dreams which ineenml ° dnnk * n S when thimy, eating when 

or undesired act. 6 ^empt the dreamer from a troublesome 

and T*Axsrr*rjtfc£ AND ArrrCTS: (2) Affects in Dreams 

' L A * Clrr ™ A * (123) aver, that relatively little 
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has been wm.en on affeeu. despne <he obvons unpomnct of fell*, 
m our lives He review ,he tam, m am! dueusses ,he impomnre ot 
affects, vvith special reference to dream, ,„d propose, that the el, tenia 
non of dream affects can lead tn a better undemanding of the current 
transference 


Freud notes that affects tn dreams are more difficult for the dreamer 
to dismiss than ideational content Manifest dream content and dretm 
affect can be separate entities The sources of affects are o undetermined 
When the -latent dream content ts uncovered the meaning o ! the affect 
becomes known The ideational content not the affect, undergoes major 
changes tn the dream This ts seen particularly is lien the censorship 
imposed by resistance has been m operation Then exp font ion of dream 
affect can often lead to the ideational content 

Glover too stresses the need to be aware of dream affects staling 
that the importance of either latent or manifest content can best be 
assessed by reference to the affect or the defenses against affect in the 
dream When resistance is very high u is often unprofitable to become 
very much involved in the dream content In such situations the author 
feels that the pursuit of dream affects can be of great value 

Several examples are given A twenty five-year-old hysterical woman 
in analysis several years had difficulty in acknowledging her positive 
transference feelings Instead she constantly berated the analyst Jlefore 
one session she had not wished to come but en route her symptoms 
disappeared She reported a dream in which she was two hours early 
coming to see the analyst It was obvious to her that coming thus early 
was m direct contrast to her manifest feelings When she was ailed 
what feelings she had experienced in the dream she suddenly associated 
that she loved the analyst This led to associations of erotic feelings for 
her father and to an understanding of her struggle against the positive 
transference 

A male obsessional one day expressed for the first time annoyance 
at the analysis apparent hek of interest in him That night he dreamed 
• I Was in bed with my sister and was going 10 hast relations with her 
1 got half way tn and stopped I smelled an odor of bacon and t toM 
her that she docsn t generally have a chance to smell an odor like this 
became she is busy cooking The pattern presented as the immediate 
cause of the dream some strong sexual feelings he had experienced the 
previous day thinking of a woman he had not seen In months He next 
recalled that several months previously he had had an argument about 
religion with a psychiatrist He Jatrr associated to baton noting that te 
felt that h« mother favored him over his sister by preparing hit fasorite 
dish bacon Gunman had perceived a thPerence in the patient* vie 
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meanor during this session — he was more at ease and not as bristling or 
stiff as usual When the patient seemed to have run out of associations, 
he was asked for his feelings m the dream These were, "pleasant, a 
warm friendliness and mild sexual pleasure *’ The author commented 
on the difference between the manifest sexual content and the "mild 
sexual pleasure The patient said he had had such feelings for women, 
but could not recall such feelings for men When asked directly, how 
ever, he recalled having had similar feelings for the analyst during an 
early session, when he had talked of some sexual experience for which 
he had not felt ' blamed ** The patient was surprised at this recollection 
le ana yst suggested that the patient had come with friendly feelings, 
and then the patient recognized a real change in his feelings This 
analytic work helped to uncover repressed afTect, which then permitted 
e past and present to be correlated with the transference situation 
C f U ° r j 66 5 that ° n occas,on there is real value in having 
there lscuss ream affects This can best be accomplished when 
there is a therapeutic split in the ego 

(H51 I nofmfo C ?T ,JN r T : VE FuNcr,ON or T,,E Dream, Mark Kanzer 
dream also se^ e , “ ""‘"S the £unct,Dn o£ fading sl« P . the 

mumcation Both l^meTtomlfd ' CUU ° m , and thc funcl,on of com 
they are mpsca^c r u te * dreams a °d the primitive belief that 
The author tJ!”? 6 dl ^ ine l!,ustr ate this communicative function 

the need to sleerW° m ° Ut the dreara embodies a conflict between 
mumcauve ** “ ° £ the ** ™ due 

ternal realitv Thp i Ct 18 reconci led by internalization of ex 

introjected Object, 6 wlnle^he^bad 1 ^ ^ bUt *** w “ h £be S°° d 

a failure in this mechanism wh C lrainated Anxiety dreams illustrate 
before sleep including ’ Pereas ntu als as preliminary conditions 
at worf P ' ng ea ‘‘ ng ' bathln & rocking, etc, show mechanism 

cherries), the telling the d"* 1 " ‘I™ Someone S ave the I,ule S 1 ' 1 
‘change! 0 the ^«e n t.on ot' feparen," 85 ^ ^ baCk ” 

sented by falline or rhmh™' 1 S raIa,lonshl P to objects may be repre 
tents during sleep The , n& an<£ ali ° b>r t£le P art, ng with bodily con 
in such "typical dreams ’ 2 5aratIon frora ^e object may be contained 
and examination dreams teet h and missing trains Exhibition 

communication 011 e tracec ^ to a desire for, or fear of, 

Freud remarked that th h 

analyst as with the imm.i ^ Team thou ght, "X must tell this to the 
the impulse to wrile the dream, rs of.en associated with 
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a resistance to communication As resistance increases the clarity of die 
communication in dreams is lessened often leading to acting out and 
somatizations In this way internalized relationships are presented with 
the real analyst excluded from the dream world 

Dreams and language emerge from the same roots and are closely 
combined uhen spoken words occur in the manifest content of the 
dream The author illustrates the point by a dream in which a venerable 
judge says to the dreamer who is defecating Come in and see me when 
jou are through The spoken words combine the wish for anal pene 
iration and the tnreat of being fired (separation) The author concludes 
that the dream as an archaic and metaphorical language comes into 
being where the sphincters are used to regulate intake and output at 
the ego boundaries which is afso a description equally applicable to 
the process of communication 

The stimulus given to dream studies by Lew ins work on the dream 
screen as well as by Isakowers on hypnagogic phenomena produced 
two papers In the first of these Viassnvots or rur Dream Scxrrv am> 
the I saxo's er PHENOMENON Ancel Carma (102) prowdes examples of 
productions of analysands cartoons fuerature and a Mexican folk 
custom to illustrate the linkage of liter anxieties with early oral anxieties 
Both produce the Isakower phenomenon or the visible dream screen 1 ' 
means of oral regression as a solution to current problems It is fm 
opinion that oral regression may fail as a defense against a later anxiety 
if the oral frustrations act as reinforcements of later ones 

One of Gannas patients wis a man who was financially dependent 
on his wife as though she were his mother While he denied that either 
he or his wife had sexual desires he feared her infidelity Tim took the 
form of fears that she would be assaulted by other men when away from 
home One night she was out He felt uneasy and lay across a bed with 
his mouth pressed against the sheet He kicked the bed like a hungry 
child calling for his mother and fell asleep He dreamed A Mr Wolf 
whom I don t know was at table with some other (*eople A» 1 wai half 
awakened from this dream by the sound of a pasting tram l trained 
that my dream was becoming flattened turning into somethin* hie a 
photograph and then disappearing upwards like a curtain Only a *1 Hr 
mdkhle background like a television screen remained Tie sminf of 
the tram reminded him of the shots of a recent burglary and aV* the 
fict that his wife generally return^ home by street at A irafl* police 
mm who was at ihe corner near his home where the tram pauexf l * I 
white armlets The analytand emphmzerf the whiteness ar he had that 
of the cigaret At the policeman (analyst) might have (resented t*x 
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burglary he might also present the wife from displaying her breasts 
to other men in this way he would be reassured that they continued to 
belong to him The trams noise, meaning his wifes arrival removed the 
disturbance of conjugal infidelity with Mr Wolf and in the dream there 
remained only the white milky background, symbolizing satisfaction on 
an oral level Satisfaction at the oral level served to deny genital dis 
satisfaction 

As an example of the Isakower phenomenon, with oral and genital 
components Garma reports material from the analysis of a patient who 
had experienced childhood nightmares m which a circle revolved at 
great speed became smaller and made a humming noise Severe traumata 
had produced the anxiety which caused the revolving circle Reared 
with an aunt he w*s favored by her until she took a lover The audibly 
2 repr f Sen ! ed intercourse he had heard and the threats 

a 13 to prevent disclosure of her behavior as well 

^eaTn7nrL' V ° w^ e 7? she «Ugiit him masturbating The 
me funT^n^artf hlS m0thers breast ' vhlch instead of satisfy 

o ob™ne h C , 5 had : eceded ™™ d by !>*. mother, he had had 
baht men t r nger br °‘ herS suckhng and h “ "urstng h.s 

ana ly!ls ™“ r rch~r p ^ d m '° d »™« 

mav be l !! 3t 3 CU!tom c °mmon to certain regions in Mexico 

dream screen He stateT In 1“°" ,deas regardmg [he 

moon thp Tnrite.ra Mexico when there is an eclipse of the 

s essels full 0 [ wa S ter n Ttee SS "^l' IO ° k ' ng at thc moon reflected in 
breast The double image of the ^ SyI ? bol ‘ zc thc Edifying maternal 
has caused intense rm f * th i m00n dlrect and reflected on the siater, 
and pictorial representauo'ns ^ “ 5h °"" by many P ° eUC 

cartoons by Peter Amo and n„ ^^Tn llke * 1Se Presents synopses of 
this phenomenon ya5 " 1 lams to *HnMr*te the ubiquity of 

Phenomenon presenu'a'V 26 ^ " A Cl,mcal f ' crTT on the Isakoker 
m outh and other * ° rt re P° rt The combination of various 

awakening c7mutuS th e T V *““« ^ or - the moments of 
of the nursing experience i** !!*** Phenomenon a hallucinated revival 
as a defense against se\pr*» n 1 e case here recorded the syndrome served 
dream anxiety aroused by an immediately preceding 

Of >hT h dr P a h rs 0 CTMnan1l^ b l d H U d ° S<dy hnked " ,lh Le " ,ns concepts 
comtst of being on . T 1 * sensations may 

S on a res oiling disc, gtdd.ness, heasmes, on top of one. 
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something large tn the mouth, a sense of the pleasant combined with that 
of the disagreeable, a sense of the uncanny These sensations imply a 
loss of ego boundaries and fusion with the breast m the nursing infant, 
or in the moments preceding or following sleep Lew™ has stressed the 
feeling of large masses being siuM into the mouth at such times and 
the sensation ol being cmeloped Socandess patient repeatedly had this 
experience on awakening anti clearly recognised its meaning as engulf 
mem by the breast 

Tfiis patient sought analysis because of anxiety attacks insomnia 
feelings of loss of control and suicidal impulses Preoccupation with 
defecation of six years’ duration, interfering seriously with his soaal life, 
resealed bis conflict oier passive anal sexual desires There was a strongly 
feminine orientation linked io a primal scene episode at four Early 
m the analysis he experienced the Isakov, er phenomenon on awakening 
from a dream of heterosexual intercourse, which, however, signified his 
unconscious wishes to be the woman The anxiety aroused induced the 
symbolic regression the subjective vmd experiencing of being again ihe 
enveloped nursing infant 

Continuing the more clinical trend, we haie two papers one by 
Lorand and Feldman and another by Lilly 

Sandor Lorand and Savdor Feldman (ISO) present a clinical study 
tn the more traditional mode of symbolism in dreams In Tm Symbol 
ism of Teeth iv Dreams, they point out that the typical dream of 
losing teeth can have various conscious and unconscious determinants 
at different scages in analytic therapy Previously, Lorand had stated that 
they can express the wish to regress to a state of toothlessness and in 
fmtile dependence on the mother 

The use of teeth as symbols depends on both cultural factors and 
on personal experiences In the early infantile period when orahty and 
dentition occur, one would expect preoccupation with the teeth Again 
w puberty, orthodontistry or oddities m tooth formation may focus 
feelings on them The experience of pain and physical change, m the 
infant during the second half of the first year, then repeated around 
the sixth year, and finally, in a milder form around puberty, probably 
makes dreaming about teeth so frequent Acquiring a tooth and losing 
it makes it an excellent symbol for castration, as well as earlier pre 
genital problems 

The authors first illustrate the cases where the tooth in dreams 
represents a phallic symbol They quote an example from Freud and 
present a number of their own clinical examples In one a male patient 
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dreamed that his father in law was standing facing him, and the dreamer's 
daughter stood between them The dreamer noticed that one of his 
daughter’s teeth was bloodstained When asked by the father in law, 
he explained she got this from kissing her father The main theme of the 
associations was A child who kisses his parents gets castrated ’ The 
associations centered around hostile feelings against women, expressed 
in a desire to bite off the nipple In the dream he identified with the 
little girl who has no penis The dream served as a punishment for his 
aggression and expressed the wish to be a girl 

The second senes of dreams illustrates the symbolic significance of 
false teeth or braces when occurring in dreams Here teeth may represent 
death, decay, sinfulness, and change A twenty four year-old divorced 
female patient dreamed 'I was with a boy in the fields There were 
horses galloping and playing Somebody shot the horses Then a filling 
fell out of my tooth It was big and very long I awoke frightened and not 
sure whether it was real or a dream” The association to playful horses 
was that it was her own temper She also identified horses as masculine 

lackoTT 11 " be, "S sh0 ‘ ‘he punishment for the 

of and “T Tlie dream revealed her castration fear She was envious 

but wJ nun h Tr T She K ‘ !hcd IO ha ' c * I— he unrestrained 
out was punished for this wish 

anx.afTmfrr TT'" ,1 !' mn “' ‘""‘‘■‘batory confhct, castration 
Placed on w ‘° T 3 P Cn “ Th“ follows f rom [hc value 

On^oman^hn ^ ° f hu ™h*bon from having den.ures 

T^ree of 1 , T'v V*”* oI ' n '°hmg teeth dreamed 

wanted a t ,nd ‘ ht r00ti ‘gained The dentist 

™ u • In h tir ° U w U,en hC g,ued U ’ C «“* back onto the 
fifteen, and the hirutatmrtandtstrun 6 ^ “ ‘ h e age of 

blamed her mother Tile nm . n ‘? nS “"P 051 ^ on her, for which she 
mother in law, who knocked ou^'L' o^ dt”"^ ° £ fighUnS " ,th her 
led to memories of sexual tram™** ^ P ^ tients teelh 11115 dream 
punishments ^ s,ons and a * e ar of her mothers 

3 ^,~^ ** «-"« P t of vapna 
fear of dieLmna as an o allv y dmmbed ” en men show a 

own anal-sadistic attitude tow^te'breS" “ 3 relaIlat,0n for thc,r 

birth, death, aWm^otbab^'b-nT^,^ f ? ab,I “ y “ re P rescnt 
Pology, religious writings, folktales and t ’ UStraled from :ln ' hl °' 
dream interpreters thought ,v. u’ 3nd dream5 in analysis Anaent 

ptominent C^ oT £m.,t VeT ° f «“* *“ “ 
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members A dream oF a woman patient is reported which followed the 
death of two dear friends She dreamed Two of my front teeth are 
missing there is a conspicuous gap Another patient dreamed while 
under g3S m the dentist s chair that she lost something and was frantically 
looking for it Her associations Jed to abortions which she had neier 
mentioned in her analysis so great was her guilt Her frigidity and denial 
of sexual feelings was a defense against this guilt The oral cavity becomes 
associated with the uterus by displacement upward and can also repre 
sent a house or a grate 

The authors also imestgiate tooth dreams in psychotic patients 
The same unconscious equivalence of tooth and genual is present Cas 
t ration and self punishing desires are frequently encountered as well as 
the reference to an unhappy nursing experience 

In a final summary emphasis is placed on the most regressive aspect 
ot this typical dream the desire to be a toothless dependent baby 

Finally m this group we find John C Lilly s (175) report on An 
Anxiety Dream of an Eight Year Old Boy and Its Resolution An 
eight year-old boy had an anxiety dream shortly after his father returned 
home following a herniorrhaphy The fathers direct observations and 
his handling of the situation are presented The author demonstrates 
how phallic and oedipai material can break through m latency the 
directness of symbols in the dream and its resolution after the child 
was confronted with reality material A fuller synopsis of this paper will 
be found in Chapter VI 

In the second group of papers are those which although still con 
cemed with the dream have as their mam purpose the clarification of 
other phenomena A paper by Lewtn points to the intimate relationship 
between the dream and the analytic situation Two papers one by 
Rarpman and one by Lewm discuss the relationship between the dream 
and clinical phenomena And finally there are two papers one by 
Senadio dealing with telepathy in the dream and another by von 
Schumann who utilizes the dream for a pathographic note on Homer 

Bertram D Lnvrv (171) in Dream Psychology and the Analytic 
Situation applies the metapsychology of sleep and the dream to the 
analytic situation Pointing to several features they both have m com 
mon he concludes that they are cut out of the same doth A more 
detailed synopsis of this paper will be found on pp 588ff 

Both Karpman and Lewm deal with the interesting problem whether 
one can discern a clinical condition from the dream Howeser they 
readi opposing viewpoints 
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B, Karpman (147), in Dream Life in a Case of Pyromania, cites 
189 dreams of an individual whose case had been previously reported 
(1954). He concludes that there is nothing specific about the pyro- 
ma mac’s dreams. 


Twenty-four of the dreams are reported verbatim, while many 
others are paraphrased or summarized. They are classified under various 
rubrics, such as heterosexual, emission, homosexual, anxiety dreams, etc. 
The patient’s remembered dreams of the period prior to hospitalization 
contain much more anxiety than those during hospitalization. Anxiety 
was related to the anticipated fear of punishment and was reduced once 
the patient had been incarcerated. 


The therapist asks himself whether the dreams reflect anything 
specific related to the patient's pyromania. He answers in the negative, 
with some qualifications: the strong emphasis on color in the dreams. 
However, since the patient worked much with colors professionally and 
avocationaliy and presumably had a highly developed color sense, this 
tends to discount the link between color and fire. Two other specific 
features of the dreams are magic dreams and "repeated” dreams, e.g., 
the same dream was dreamed three to fifteen times in a night almost 
without variation. Magic represents a regression to childhood and may be 
part o tie patients struggle to forget the nightmares of intervening 
years The repeated dreams reveal states of extreme restlessness, pre- 
sumably with obsessive and tormenting thoughts behind them, but not 

rp?I ea Ki n ^J nani / eSt ^ *^ e author concludes that this patient's dreams 
resemble those found in the "average case of neurosis.” 


ohtain ^ EWIN (^)» on the other hand, believes that we can 
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(lent in the dream psychos since the dream text is an exception to 
the narcissism of sleep representing as u does waking interests 

Uwrin cites the case of a young woman whose blank dream with 
orgasm was followed by a hypomamc attack. He believes that a blissful 
blank dream or its waking equivalent may be a constant precursor of 
some degree of hypomamc behavior In such dreams the happiness and 
irresponsibility of the satiated nursling may be attained but on awaken 
mg the defensive powers of the ego are aroused The resulting hypo 
mania with its vast activity and independence is a repudiation by the 
ego of the tempting passivity and dependency wishes expressed in the 
dream Thus he points out the manic state is like a belated defensive 
denying part of the dream state and no less than a paranoid delusion 
is an attempt at restitution of the relationship with the real world 
There is a whole class of blank and nearly blank dreams. Although 
story and dream screen are usually projected some are not they seem 
to occupy the same segment of space as the dreamer so that dream and 
dreamer are not separate In such sleep or narcissistic dreams inter 
est is centered on the sleep itself with little intrusion from the dis 
turbing wishes of the day Such dreams are immanent experiences hard 
to describe like an emotion which can be communicated best in mew 
phoncal or allegorical terms the dreamers position is unspecifiable in 
on or against some vague indefinite nebulous object or substance 
Large looming masses may be seen with which the dreamer unites or 
merges The dreams are repetitive and are always intense emotional 
experiences often accompanied by sexual orgasm or anxiety of night 
mirtslt intensity Lemn relates the blank-dream phenomena to the 
hypnagogic fantasies described by Isakower and attributes both to a 
reproduction of the little babys sensations on falling asleep If dreams 
and psychoses are of the same order these phenomena should illuminate 
the problem of going into a psychosis and hypnopompic or waking fan 
cisies might clarify the psychological processes accompanying recovery 
As to the genetic aspect of these narcissistic phenomena Lewin 
believes that it is the pre verbal and preconceptualumg lap baby as yet 
unextricated from the mother as an jndtpwdtm sell whose htorced 
bodily feelings and mental state are reproduced in the blank dream 
The early instinctual activity involved may be expressed in terms of an 
oral triad of wishes the wish to devour the wish to be eaten and the 
wish to sleep The first two wishes reflect die baby s inability to dis 
anguish self from environment In later years when these wishes have 
taken on relative independence and formed separate connections they 
may be distinguished through their different manifestations Referring 
again to his hypomamc patient Lewin points out that in her defense 
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against the narcissistic temptation of being engulfed by the mother, the 
patient turns to her wish to devour but remains always within the 
domain of the oral triad 


H J von Schumann (279) uses the dreams of the blind to con 
firm the assumption of Homer’s blindness In his Phenomenological 
and Psychoanalytic Examination of Homer's Dreams, he discusses 
the frequently disputed question of Homer’s blindness Dreams described 
in the Iliad and the Odyssey are compared with other Greek dreams 
from the same period of history and also with dreams from analytic 
patients who are blind 

Characteristic of the dreams of the blind is an emphasis on cutaneous 
and olfactory sensations They show* a more intense organ awareness, 
animals are often imested with the ability to speak, and music in the 
dream is heard as harmony The content of dreams of the blind often 
reflects their visual isolation and their struggle with the blindness Being 
observed by others frequently plays an important role The author 
believes that m the blind guilt feelings are more massive and are 
promoted by a more severe superego Anxiety dreams, physical move 
ment, and aggression are more prominent characteristics Patients 
blinded later in life show a fading of the visual intensity of the dream 
visual dreams of these patients have a restitutive value 

Dreams from the Iliad and the Odyssey have the characteristics 
ound in those of blind patients In contrast to other dreams from Greek 
iterature, w ere the dreams are vivid and precise, these dreams are airy 

? nC w ° US ^ Cre are s ^ a ^owy ghosts, an emphasis on being followed 
and on being isolated 


pBrrru' ,IU ° ™ VADto (254) reports A Presumptively Telepathic- 
it_ ...i Durinc Analysis The dream is notable because of 
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1953 and was re 


I was near your house but n was not the real one It was 
like a cottage in a suburb of a California city with a small garden 
tn the from It seemed to me that your maid N had placed a bowl 
of Italian noodles near the garden gate I went to thifdish feeling 
hungry cold and miserable 1 was wearing only a pair of shorts 
n h,te 1 approaching the bowl I saw a car coming I knew that 
you and your wife were inside I got alarmed and ran away 

[The dream then changes] I was inside the house seeing your 
wife from behind She had three daughters with her one I knew 
to be your fourteen year-old daughter whom I have seen once or 
twice (she was prettier than in reality) The others were two very 
pretty blonde girls one looked about eight years old the other 
about three or four I still felt miserable and neglected although I 
seemed to know that your family was nice and had nothing par 
titular against me 


Comentional interpretation of the dream based upon the initial 
associations indicated that the patient had transferred into the analytic 
setting his oral infantile claims and was complaining of neglect and 
emotional starvation by his parents However some elements of the 
dream were not accounted for (1) Why the bowl of noodles’ Is the 
vermicelli sufficient cause for m choice? (2) The little house with the 
garden does not correspond to a real one (3) There are three girls (the 
psychoanaljst has only one daughter and there is no sibling corre- 
spondence) 

There were certain facts which the patient did not know or which 
had not yet occurred when he had the dream (1) When A had his dream 
ihe psychoanalyst s wife had left home again after returning from the 
vacation and had actually gone to a place near the sea in a small house 
with a httle garden together with her daughter and two little nieces 
pretty and blonde one eight and the other three and a half years old 
exactly as in the dream (2) The analyst had to eat alone in his wifes 
absence and was attended by a maid servant. He felt frustrated in his 
affectionate and sexual wishes (3) On the evening of August 27 he asked 
a colleague Dr E and his wife to dinner the following night and was 
eager for them to have some very special Italian noodles (4) To be on 
time for the dinner engagement with Dr E the analyst had to cancel 
his appointment with A which had been for 8 P M on August 28 
Haung failed to reach A by phone the analyst finally sent his maid 
to A s Hat at 5 P ftf to cancel the appointment This was the only time 
chat the maid had ever been to A s home From a parapsychological view 
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point, items 1, 2 and 3 may be classified as ‘'telepathic/* ■whereas 4 
contains some “precognitive" factors 

It appears therefore that A unconsciously supplemented his con 
scious notions with extrasensorily perceived material, in order to build 
up a dream which would thus make complete sense As in similar reported 
dreams, the dynamics of this one reseal an unmasking by the patient of 
emotional material m the analyst The analyst was aware of hostile and 
countertransference feelings in his reaction to A's prolonged resistance 
in accepting his interpretation of the transference elements in his at 
tacks on the analyst Besides unmasking this hostile counter transference, 
the patient also unmasked the analyst’s reaction to the abandonment by 
his wife and his resentment at being attended by a sen ant This “dove 
tailing” of the analyst's emotional patterns with those of the patient is an 
unconscious dynamic configuration d deux (including elements of trans 
ference and countertransference, as well as of identification and counter 
identification, both normal and paranormal), and is a strong precondition 
for the occurrence of psi phenomena 

CONCLUSION 

Recently, several exciting contributions to dream psychology have 
been made by Lewin, Fisher, and Enkson One may observe in the work 
of these authors the application of the structural hypothesis to the dream 
However, the papers on the dream appearing in 1955 do not seem to 
open up any major new areas Some elaborations of Lewin's and 
sa owers contributions and, in others, ego-psychological factors are 
ta en into account as m Kanzers paper on the communicative func 
tion o e ream, but on the whole most of the papers are in the more 
traditional vein r r 



Chapter VI 

PSYCHOANALYTIC CHILD PSYCHIATRY 

NATHANIEL ROSS MD 


Papers summarized in this chapter are classified as follows 
I History 

II De%e3opmental Studies 

III Clinical Studies 

IV Therapy 

I HISTORY 

This section contains an account of the psychoanalytic treatment 
of children in France and a paper by Melanie Klein describing the 
development of her experiences with pfay technique over a period of 
more than three decades 

S Leboucj and R Diatxine (IBS) survey The Status of Child 
Psychoanalysis in France The authors offer some ideas on diagnostic 
and technical points 

In France child analysis is mainly done by psychiatrists and in turn 
it has influenced child psychiatry Even those psychiatrists who were 
skeptical about psychoanalysis in general accepted it for child psychiatry 
e g for the study of the latent contents of children s fantasies In this 
case however they refuse to connect the latent contents with a dynamic 
conception of the child s development and with the test situation They 
consider only partial aspects of the contents thus expressed Tests may 
reveal opposition to parents or fixations on other persons but they do 
not show why tins particular aspect of unconscious tendencies comes 
into focus The continuous relations to the environment are neglected 
Other analysts make the mistake of investigating only the structure of 
unconscious conflicts without considering the total structure of the 


Si? 
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personality and the different ways in which the conflict is experienced 
This leads to a monotonous terminology The authors think that Melanie 
Klein's concepts of the paranoid and the depressive position in young 
infants are examples of such erroneous views The child accepts inter 
pretation only to a very limited extent. It forms a transference by reacting 
to the neutral or frustrating attitudes of the analyst with reactivating 
regressive positions which change m response to changing attitudes of 
the analyst The work of Rene Spitz is mentioned as an example of 
hov* the data of direct observation are taken into account in the frame 
v.ork of the development of the child and its environment This method 
is called genetic psychoanalysis' 


Child psychiatry is a young science At first it tried to show in the 
child pathologic conditions analogous to those well known in adults 
Investigations by Heuyer have demonstrated that there is no connection 
between certain diseases in children and their later fate m adults 
Lebovia delineated the principal differences between the schizophrenic 
pictures in children from those in adults From a structural viewpoint, 
it may be better to speak of preschizophrenic conditions in children 
The contribution of psychoanalysis to child psychiatry is mainly in 
die understanding of dynamic development and structural changes All 
o serva c structures are subject to later changes, but the developmental 
potential is an essential element of prognosis This is exemplified by the 
phenomenon of anxiety in children, which appears in three different, 
diough superficially similar types (1) Old. outdated anxieties can be used 
rhiLw* ° r 5econd ^ r y E 31115 The prognosis is good. (2) The anxiety is the 
* nl ‘ * * °" t0 h “ ° wn a SFessiveness It is intensified by the analyst’s 
onJTn nfT 1 aggress,0n 15 auned at the parents The deeper 
a Inntr ar , i 6 ag ^ ression k° m archaic fantasies becomes evident. Unless 
^e aLr v >m ^ Ua ?^ tH,S ,Cads mto “>™P^on neurosis, m which 
m ArT Jr* Und by ntUab and ^ kee P*"g Stance from objects 

tion The condT'” uncoruaousI y projected into the analytic situa 
non The condition reveals itself as prepsychot.c 

children ** r3lSed t0 "’^a* extent can one speak of anxiety in 

■ramandMtuud^tSroan 1 ^" 5 ‘‘“i “ earllC5t 3ge chanlcIer 

■■om are already present. There ' T of anxiety arousing silua 

object relations m n There are ,hr ce stages in the deielopmem of 
consider tfie fust J ‘ ,r ' gardln S thc m V ,h of the birth trauma, one can 
auxtet! .1 7 an of anxiety only ,f one assumes that 

correct to asfume d '”1 *° Unsa “ !fi '' d tnatmct. Spitz considers it more 
anxiety The child ' a!Ure b ' aus ' of an unsatisfied need rather than 
5 Th ' ch " d '"cry cany able to ha.lucmate substt.ute gratifica 
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tions like finger sucking etc before it can identify the person of the 
mother (2) When the child is able to discern objects and persons anxiety 
appears as the fear of an experienced object and as the fear of aggression 
against an object Melanie Klein s view about fantasies is accepted (3) 
In the third year of life the child learns to differentiate between the two 
sexes and is then forced to identify either with father or mother where 
by primitive anxieties are revived Lacan considers the oedipus complex 
and castration fears as continuations of those primitive anxieties Super 
ego and defense mechanisms come into action the primitive fantasies 
succumb to amnesia and the latency period starts 

The struggle with anxiety creates preneurotic states If primitive 
fantasies retain for the child so much reality that the struggle with 
anxiety is impossible without changing the external world hy projection 
one sees a prepsychotic state Indications and technique of child analysis 
must take into account the total family situation and the personalities 
of the parents One must assess the prevalence of reaction sines with 
relatively normal structure or preneurotic or prepsychotic states Re 
action states require psychotherapeutic intervention not analysis In pre 
neurotic states analysis is indicated in some cases but it js always dif 
ficult to foresee the development over a longer period of time Anxiety 
states even such structured ones as phobia or obsessional neurosis can 
be transitory On the other hand they may contain the nucleus of neu 
rotic development in adolescence or adulthood or may lead to character 
formations which later provoke reactions from the environment It is also 
possible that psychoanalytic therapy may mobilize prcneurouc structures 
Early analysis should be considered a prophylactic measure best Jiwli 
catcd for intellectually gifted children whose families are understanding 
and willing to continue the treatment if temporary difficulties arise Fre 
psychotic states are considered the most important indication for early 
analysts Chronic allergic conditions are also mentioned as a frequent 
indication 

The authors prefer Melanie Kleins technique which worts with 
out pedagogic principles or personal attraction and is therefore better 
suited for bringing out the aggression in the transference Anna Freuds 
technique in which the analyst engages himself more personally with the 
child should be reserved for prepsychotic states particularly In the 
stage of preparation for analysts 

Meianie KUHN (150) review! her eepenentel in tteseloping Tnr 
Psychoanalytic Play Technique »Hh poling ibildien lor the pan 
thirty foe yean Thu paper embracer tlie rationale of her theorte! o! 
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interpretation of play activities of children and the correspondence of 
these theories with the principles involved m the analysis of adults The 
importance of the use of symbolism and the influence of play technique 
upon psychoanalysis and child guidance are discussed 

The author began analyzing young children after observing that 
working with the mother did not sufficiently alleviate the child's neurotic 
conflicts Her technique deviated from the established rules of analysis 
in that she interpreted the most urgent aspects of the material pre 
sented The child expresses his fantasies, anxieties, defenses against 
anxieties, and his experiences in play and activities The preconscious 
and unconscious meanings are interpreted Analysis of the transference 
and the use of symbolism are utilized in exploring the unconscious of 
joung patients, as is the case with adults At first, the analysis was done 
in the child's home, using the child’* toys, but it was discovered that 
the transference situation could be developed only if the patient felt that 
analysis was something separate from his ordinary life Only under such 
conditions was it possible for the child to overcome the resistance to 
communicating feelings and experiences which were incompatible with 
convention 


In 1923, for example, a seven year-old girl came to analysis because 
her parents were concerned about her intellectual development Although 
quite bright, she did not keep up with her age group, disliked school, 
anc sometimes placed truant. The relation to her mother, which had 
^ CUonate and trustful had changed since she started school, 
ecome reserved and silent The child was generally unrespon 
sue in the sessions However, when the therapist brought m a box of 
)s rom t e nursery, the patient began to play at once From the play 
It ^nf Care 1 3t , l 'u° °* l °* ^^ ures ^presented the patient and a boy 

thesp^ 31515 / 3 ^ * l * XCrC Was somet hing secret about the activities of 
\ ‘gures an that the other toy people, resented as interfering 

«ta troth^ "T PUt 3Slde ThC acmjties of ^e two toys led to 
repeated ** fallmg down or colliding with cars This was 

that vim* * T nUng S, ^ ns °* anx,et y It was interpreted to the child 
and that . aCU ' U! ' had occurTed between herself and her friend, 

r s ,fn had I raad ' her fear be ‘"S f °“" d ««. a " d therefore d.s 

anxious and P° lnted out lha t while playing she had become 

her dislike of"",!' t° n **’' PO "’ t ° ! 5to PP ln 8 he r play She was told that 
wouhTfind o„t SC a^ m w' ght be COnnECtCd thc .ha, her teacher 
Ateseal, she 1 ^ U L hCr "“ h schoolmate and puntsh her 

might therefore^ " S !' t ' :ncd and therefore distrustful of her mother and 
8 lhmf ° r ' ,h ' "ay about the analyst The effect of th.s 
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imerprctition on the child was sinking her anxiety and distrust at first 
increased but very soon gate way to obvious relief Although she neither 
admitted nor denied what had been interpreted she subsequently showed 
her agreement by producing new material and by becoming much freer 
in her play and speech as well as more friendly and less suspicious toward 
the therapist Concurrently there were favorable changes m relation to 
her family and her dislike of school diminished Her learning inhibition 
was gradually molted in the course of treatment From this experience 
and others u was learned that a sanety of simple small and non 
mechanic'll toys is most suitable for play therapy The child can use 
these toys m many stays to express fantasies and experiences Keeping 
the mdtuduil child s toys locked in a separate drawer is equivalent to 
the adult s associations and is a part of the private and intimate relation 
between analyst and patient characteristic of the transference situation 
Running water a table chairs and a small sofa complete the equipment 
of the play room 

The child s attitude toward a damaged toy often reveals such feelings 
as guilt depression and persecutory fear It is essential that the mterpre 
tative work keep in step with the fluctuations of feelings and of mood 
The technique consists of understanding what goes on in the child* 
mind and com eying (his to him Educational or moral influence is not 
used 

Full use of symbolism in a way similar to Freuds interpretation 
of dreams is called upon in understanding the child s anxieties as they 
are manifested in play and activities Play analysis has shown that the 
capacity to use symbols enables the child to transfer interests fantasies 
anxieties and guilt onto objects other than people this affords consider 
able relief Inhibition of the capacity to use symbols is a sign of a serious 
disturbance 

Another important part of the technique is the analysis of the 
transference Klein feels that the patient is fundamentally helped by 
taking his anxieties and desires in the transference interpretations back 
to where they originated viz infancy and the relationships to his first 
objects By re experiencing early emotions and fantasies and understand 
mg them in connection with his primal relationships the child can 
reuse these early relations at their root and thus effectively diminish his 

anxieties . . , . , _ 

Play technique has had considerable effect on work with children 
in other fields such as child guidance education and tests Our under 
standing of the infantile mind through play techniques has contributed 
to our understanding of both normal and abnormal adults 
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II DEVELOPMENTAL STUDIES 

This section contains contributions to the following problems 
transient developmental phenomena, a panel on problems of early 
infancy, the metapsychology of somatization, the relationship of the 
primal cavity to the development of perception, the connections between 
motor patterns and genital behavior, body image studies, the develop- 
ment of object relationships (separation and individuation, the "depres- 
sive position*) and a study of learning motivations 


Gerald H J Pearson (220) discusses Some Developmental Prob- 
lems in Children, transient reactions which appear to be pathological 
but which at certain ages are normal. These include rebelliousness, fear 
of strangers, negativism, and sleep disturbances Most deal with attempts 
at handling oedipal conflicts and disappear in time Pearson outlines a 
conservative approach to these reactions 

A study in Philadelphia revealed that the greatest number of com 
p amts by parents about their children's irritating behavior occurred in 
two age groups three to six years and twelve to fourteen years At ages 
three to six the child is involved in the oedipal conflict and it is only 
when this is resolved that his w,ll becomes more acceptable At ages 
." e! ' e to fou ««n the “purge of sexual drives attacks existing defenses 
A new equilibrium must be established between the ego, id. and superego 
before behavior becomes acceptable The author feels that the parent 
or tocher can do httle but be mildly firm and understand, ng 

. ° ^ 2 *° ' e peaks of difficulty m adjustment At four to six 
,^r tP T Um " lId de P ression > n the mother is common Attention 
ismr.alk^ f ° C ^ ed v 0n ** molher but on the child Such a depression 
Le bv coom if k T the baby show s a positive response to the mother, 
sion mav riiL. th i Chl 1 15 n ° l res P° mue enough, the mother's depres- 
dan^erous fo^Th rawn_out raa temal depressions are extremely 

3 ? * Ch u mtesnt > ° f 1115 chlIi Thus if a baby is in 

child bv sinpinr 51151 ' IV * raother must be encouraged to stimulate the 
to the denreswJ ** ^ ln £ l ° h,m The environment should be attentive 
tojhe depressed mother If depression persists psychiatric help should be 

strangers and dinlT* 1 v" Cl ' C montiu of a S e a child may show fear of 

of himvelf l ° cJ ” ld bccorn “ 
mothers bem^ P , person and experiences the danger of the 

z, zztnsr - — - - 
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Sleep disturbances may represent serious pathology However, at 
t%vo age periods these occur as part of the child s development At about 
eighteen months the child dislikes going to sleep because it interferes 
with his ability to play and to perceive At this time he usually is being 
toilet trained and wishes to stay awake, recognizing that in sleep there is 
some loss of ego control This will disappear in several months as the 
child feels more secure about the continual presence of his ego Sleep 
disturbances may occur at ages five to seven, the time of the resolution 
of the oedipus complex and the formation of the superego To keep the 
oedipal fantasies from consciousness the child attempts to abstain from 
masturbatory behavior The child recognizes the regression m sleep and 
presleep and tries to remain awake to fight off the fantasies prohibited 
by his superego With self assurance of ego control, these disturbances dis 
appear The author cautions against giving sedation for these reactions 

Ac about the same ages one frequently sees negativism This does 
not necessarily imply aggression toward the parents but is often an 
attempt at reassurance of ego control and independence This parallels 
the negativism seen in adolescence Excessive punishment can cause a 
loss of independence 

During prelatency transient phobias night terrors and tantrums 
are seen, as are obsessional mechanisms during latency These symptoms 
result from mtrapsychic conflict due to oedipal problems and represent 
attempts via projection, rituals, etc, to assist the ego and superego m 
controlling impulses If these symptoms persist too long psychiatric help 
is indicated 

A sudden drop in school grades at about the seventh year is com 
mon This is often related to the rapid growth of the child particularly 
of the sensory systems The child can feel overwhelmed by the sudden 
influx or sensory perceptions and may dull his intake to absorb what 
he has already taken in When he can handle the increase in new percep- 
tions his acuity and learning ability return 

A Panel on Problems of Early Infancy (210) was held at the Mid 
winter Meeting of the American Psychoanalytic Association In his intro- 
ductory remarks John Benjamin gave a brief systematic survey of various 
areas of psychoanalytic research which differed in methods as well as in 
goals He stressed the need for testing and expanding the genetic 
propositions of psychoanalysis by psychoanalyncally illuminated longi 
tudinal observations of infants and children The present panel he 
stated, would deal with the restricted but highly important and necessary 
area of what can and what cannot be meaningfully predicted from very 
early neonatal observations 
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In two papers entitled "Neonates” and ‘ The Same Children in the 
Second Year, ’ Katherine M Wolf presented material from a research 
program that is being carried out at the Child Study Center at Yale 
Unnersity In general these are longitudinal studies on child behavior 
beginning at the prenatal stage The specific aspect which she presented 
was the observation of the neonate with the view, if possible, of de 
hneating forms or patterns of behavior in the individual child at birth 
or shortly after which would have more or less predictive value in respect 
to the child s later responses and personality development 

In contrast to the views of Margaret Fries, Wolf outlined her aims 
and conceptualization as follows every developmental step entails an 
indiudua! solution Maturation presents tasks that can be dealt with 
differentially There are, therefore, many individual ways by which de 
velopmental progress can be made For example individualization can 
be evidenced in a child s personal ways of problem solving or in the 
forms by which it meets and copes with danger The earliest observable 
indicator of a child s ‘ meeting danger, 1 e , a disturbance in his equilib 
rium, is an observable increase in tension Hence the earliest behavioral 
manifestations of problem solving are the baby s modes of tension reduc 
lion 

Thus a longitudinal (or genetic) study of individualization could 
profitably concentrate on (a) specific tension creating situations and 
(b) specific tension reduction situations Therefore, in her studies Wolf 
considers neonatal behavior as expressed in a tension reduction syn 
rome She hypothesizes that there are four mam tension accumulation — 
tension reduction paradigmata that can be observed and studied in the 
bab> at birth ( 1 ) hunger— food intake, (2) fatigue— sleep, (3) gastro- 
lntestina stimulation elimination, (4) sensory stimulation — motor dis 
Charge The mode and frequency distribution of these tension reduction 
para igmata s ould give us a genetically coherent pattern of mdividu 
alization of the child 


nervations on children at Yale were made by pediatric and inter 
an oJca 1 ” 00131 ” molliers "ere studied prenatally, in most instances 
. *? Cr P resent at the delivery of the baby, and the babies were 
svitmw*f limes in tlie neonatal period The observers introduced a 
of o!)vni» m ° IOr * lortliantl 11131 attempts to ‘ identify with the object 
tion Mninr° n 0 ° ^ m ° t0r le ' cl rallier than on a level of action or emo- 
uf » cm P at i) vvith the body of the infant is thereby established 
mendous ^ folIo * in & formulations (1) There v*ere tre 

infants am * t° n V n lCm,on reduction in terms of food intake Some 
denced a3 , ^ **** fced ‘ n S* d « d noL Some evi 

gr dual reduction of tension and relaxation at the end of a 
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feeding bu, .here were also infants m whom retaa.ion 

sen able Sucking relaxes some infants but n0 *?^® c ^ H P not be 

most puzzling response to evaluate In many 

sure whether the cl, .Id wa, actually s «p'"8 0 " 7J reseaich 

criteria of sleep one may be present the “V™ ° be ®,eep but seem 

team has been confronted with i ^ There was frequent 

,o the observers to more more than ^ „f the 3uld. 

uncertatnty about «h~ contrary to wha, 

response was concerned (4) ways to intense stimuli 

Z m Ol the stimulation does not de.etmine 

,h ' n"Zi°' o” equilibrium or repo* doe, no** 
functioning Some children function one cannot undentand 

only when tension is so low that in , „ at a ]j Great diSerences 

why an organism so near sleep ' ’™ u ^ movemcm , „„e also observed 
in the maturation or coordin . postulating that there 

Wolf concluded these general observation, by 

probably was a preferred sensory £ ca! „ t0 focus attention on 

Wolf briefly presented obseI ved in the neonatal period 

the use of tension reduction P 1 '"™ hc same child a year and a 

as valuable tools for predictmg behavior ^ m0SI rf the tirat I, 
half later Nancy was jittery «r»” • S ,n her case Amy 

wa, most difficult to establish >nd any i,„d of stmtula 

whether excited or relaxed was h rd well coordinated move 

■ton always quieted her Edna showed . q rf mc hungry 

neonate, appeared a. nourished bu. s.dl looked non 

s: r- 

H:|i§Sr£Hfs £ s 

*• ■— *• 

When something new 
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seemed to say “help me deal with this external world” If her mother 
approv ed, her anxiety partly receded But she had no really intimate 
contact with her mother except during a medical examination “Like 
me and take me away from here,” appeared to be her response Never 
theless, she tested very high Nancy pointed to the toy cabinet as if pic 
tures of toys were less threatening and more pleasing than the objects 
themselves Manipulation of images replaced manipulation of things 
Her memory was outstanding for missing toys and no doubt she was 
looking for them 

Nancy's behavior was contrasted with that of the other tw o children 
Amy at sixteen months was still pretty and attractive, but her behavior 
was not as well developed as Nancy’s She walked in a stiff way and 
talked very little Her block play was rather sloppy and distracted She 
showed a complete lack of contact with the pediatrician and the mother 
In response to a mirror which used to be the one stimulus that would 


initiate activity, she was now passive but smiling Edna appeared the 
same at fourteen months as she did when a baby She showed the same 
shyness but smiled at any person near her Edna was the most advanced 
of the three children, walking at seven or eight months, climbing and 
sucking well The language was clear with many accurate inflections 
Wolf raised the question of prediction in regard to these three chil 
dren Is Nancy’s pushing away or out from the environment true phe 
nomenologically at both age levels’ Do we see a similarity of an orgamz 
ing principle’ Her pattern of tension reduction was coping with the 
environment by exclusion, both as a neonate and at fourteen months 
Reduction of impact of what is happening beyond the organism was evi 
ent at all times There are phenomenological similarities in Amy’s 
behavior too Her relaxation potential was surprisingly high, self-grati 
cation was her goal, and she achieved it efficiently and quickly, outside 
stimu ation placed a very small part in the gratification of her needs 
from the very beginning and has been predictable 

n ° r ^ er 10 k e S 1 gmficant, Wolf stated, outside stimulation must be 
J 151011 r . C no atle ntion is paid to il If the self-gratification 

" 15 0V, t 1 j C nCed f ° r external stimulation is great, and vice 

looU «,m C i rCmarked ? at She doCS not claun onl y 11121 behavior here 
and R k" 31 tW ° ^ ut t ^ iat a meaningful connection between A 
irast Frfni 34511111 . 3nd P rcdlctl0n should have been possible In con 
in resnm tn h *’°° d T^P 1 ” 11 for tile external world as a whole and 
between r ^ m ° '^ iere 15 a de hnite connection in her case 
a need fnr 3n ^ 0thcr (food, other objects) She showed 

the obiert^ ! 031,00 ® n a 50031 level and linked this to an object not 
the object that 1, merely the source of food This pattern, a “waiting 
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capaaty," could have been predated because of her richer 
non of the environment and it resulted in a greater dependence on 

P “ S Wolf stated certain theoretical points of prediction in early develop 
men. (1) the process^ ;"^“°" s “ n p ., 0 „ ot , n average en 

S' K 

limitations to predictions (1) t e prac “ ll2atlon ^ (2) the hazards m 
unity in any specific process o in i m factors inter 

solved in the assumption of an aa “ a 8VTrvmolen. 1C , the ,m 
fenng with the constancy o! a " hls e „ vlro nment. (4) theoreti 

portant accident, the child as a insufficiently known rela 

cal limitations of conceptualisation ... ho ■ p>uo „ of 

tionship between specific conflict and p . ^ absence of formu 
genetic assumptions relaung to ear y 9 ; ncom pleteness of data 
lations on the first stages of ggr * u f assumptions of id 

sn terms of the idcntifical.on barr.en £**£*,. (6) fiaaluy 

development based on observations c ' _ predictions is no time 

of any predetermined study period because testing p 
limited process 

MAX Sc.ua (249) in Common ; on 

cation, describes progress m the mf mpom „ , 0 „ard their 

uncoordinated discharge of vege o „ of motor activities and re 

replacement by integrate au This is an essential * te P 1 

placement of action by oug P D f vegetative discharge p 

ego formation The progressive * abl lny to neutralize 

nomena ts accompanied by an J” Jt.h.ch the aulhor terms 

energy and use it in its ^^’^“mass.ve upsurges of insuneusl 
demand?' A^cmnptete summary of On, paper appears m Chapter 

REN* A Serrz (269) 

™ v - £5 

sr 

penence ,s distinguishable Iron. 
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experience, the secondary process gradually emerges, through the ap- 
pearance of memory traces after the third month and on to the appear 
ance of verbal symbolic capacity at about eighteen months A complete 
summary of this paper appears in Chapter III 

A paper by Louis Linn (174) Some Developmental Aspects of the 
Body Imace, based on the work of Bender and his co-workers with double 
simultaneous cutaneous stimulation, suggests that face, hand, and breast 
originally fused into a homogeneous cluster, with the face ultimately 
dominant A complete summary of this paper appears in Chapter III 


The role of another part of the body in body image development is 
taken up by Herbert E Ruben (241) who discusses Some Meanings or 
the Belly Button to Children They appear to represent displace 
ments downward of oral features and displacements upward of anal and 
genital features Ruben uses case material, anthropological data, myth 
ology, and folklore to support these interpretations 

In mythological and anthropological studies, one sees considerable 
interest m the navel and umbilical cord The Greeks looked at the navel 
as the center of the universe The Zuni searched for the navel of the 
world Kluckhohn and Rdheim have wTitten on the magical significance 
of the umbilical cord among tribes where the fate of the child was asso- 
ciated with the fate of the cord 


Ruben illustrates the displacement downward of oral characteristics 
of the navel by excerpts from two case histones An eight year-old felt 
he was given a bottle by way of the navel when he was in utero A six 
year-old felt air come in through the navel and out through the nose 
A prevalent idea among children is that babies are born through the 
nave , an t is can result in a child having pregnancy fantasies because 
J! , 35 a . na ' e clldd 15 puzzled on learning of the umbilical cord 

its unction Reviewing childrens fantasies and various legends 
l^nt°Tw 1S 5 ? Cn a rerni nder of a loss and thus as a castration equiva 
this °, ten exh,blt her na ' el as m a Bikini bathing suit 

UDwaril nf ^ P "i 2r a ,s P lacement l ^e genital Further displacements 

the na\«*I « ifi” B ” utal Pleasures are seen in acts like cleaning out 
the navel or tickling the navel area 


-jvnvE Cmu> Psych °sis Genetic, Dynamic and Resti 

contend th^7h S Makle * and Bertram J Gos liner (183) 

*hich thev call fL**” r ° m l " e,ve to c, ghteen to thirty-six months 
and for the drv ^ “P*^ 011 ind ividuation phase, is crucial for the ego 
for the development of object relationships The toddler, whose ego 
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is constitutionally vulnerable symbolically fixated and then during the 
separation individuation phase additionally traumatized is prone to 
psychotic defense This secondary autism is designated a reactive resutu 
tion because through « the ego restores albeit regressive^ the blissful 
oceanic feeling of oneness with the object and secures a delusional 
substitute for the child who is unable to endure the second hatching 
process t e the actual separation from the good object 

It ts the maturational growth of locomotion during the second year 
which exposes the infant to the important experience of deliberate and 
ictive bodily separation from and reunion with the mother In the 
second eighteen month period of life m which the prcgemtal phases 
progress in rapid and overlapping procession he masters ever increasing 
segments of his physical surroundings provided he feels his mothers 
encouragement and availability The authors feel that the characteristic 
fear of this period is separation anxiety which though more complex is 
less overwhelming than the fear of annihilation through abandonment 
to be found m the previous phase A strong and adequate symbiotic 
phase is a prerequisite for the subsequent successful disengagement 
which gradually develops in the separation individuation phase 3nd 
leads to a stable image of the self This image depends upon successful 
identifications on the one hand and distinction between object and 
self representations on the other (Jacobson 1954) 

The newborn s waking life centers around his attempts to reduce 
tension through two avenues his own body (Hoffer 1949) and his 
mothers ministrations He learns to distinguish between a pleasurable 
and good quality and a painful and a bad quality of experiences these 
qualities of good and bad seem to become equated with edible 
and inedible substances The young infant eventually has conveyed to 
him a vague affective discrimination between self and nonself The 
qualities of pleasure giving or pain inflicting become anchored to 
the mother but also to the primitive memory islands formed through 
pleasurable and unpleasurable sensations from within his own body 
This seems to be the beginning of the formation of scattered part images 
of the object and part images of the body self as well The authors em 
phasize that the self images are endowed with the same qualities of 
prevailingly good and predominantly bad as are the scattered part 
images of the mother To bad stimuli coming from inside or outside 
the infant reacts with ridding and ejective mechanisms to good sum 
uh from within or without he reacts with quiet bliss and later on with 
reaching out But overshadowing both reactions is the unneutrahzed im 
petuous drive of aggressive and indiscriminate incorporation of good and 
bad which reaches its peak at the period of oral aggression Deflection 
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of the surplus unneutralized aggression from the body ego is of the 
utmost importance for its development (Hoffer, 1950) 

In the further course of normal development there is a unification 
of the split images of objects and self, and a unified object becomes de 
marcated from a unified self representation Solid integration of the 
’ good” and ‘ bad ’ mother images is not completed by the end of the 
separation individuation phase, but from three or three and a half 
)ears on the child should increasingly be able to respond to the "whole 
mother, to realize that one and the same person can both gratify and 
disturb him With the advent of latency he should begin to be able to 
modulate feelings within himself, appraise good and bad by trial acting 
(i e , thinking) 


Anna Freud (1951) has called attention to the negativistic phase of 
the toddler between two and three which marks the process of disengage 
ment from the mother-child symbiosis The less satisfactory or the more 
parasitic the symbiotic phase phase has been, the more prominent and 
exaggerated will be this negativistic reaction Early traumata disrupt 
the process of self-differentiauon and object creation Too massive or 
continually harassing painful noxae may overwhelm the infant and lead 
to exhaustion, apathy, and finally regression to a more archaic level in 
which the budding self awareness as well as apperception of the "good ’ 
part image of the mother are drowned Fused and confused faulty 
couplings of part images of self and object occur and hinder reality 
orientation In constitutionally oversensitive and vulnerable infants the 
pa ogemc effects of the described intrapsychic events are enhanced and 
preps) otic stage may be set if fixation to the symbiotic phase is rein 
orce during the individuation phase The authors emphasize that it 
'* utenc ' of 2 constitutional ego defect in the child that helps 
stimnl f C VI ? OUS C1 f c ^ e °* l ^ e pathogenic mother-child relationship by 

“t "' the mother “ -n Mays that are deleterious to his at 
tempts to separate and individuate 

becanv^T ^° inl was lfiat °* mn e and a half year-old Aro, referred 
aee six H \ °f generalized tics which began at 

Psloric Jr C and hyperk,n;I,c birth, he developed a severe 

Sr““r V*» D «P»= «h» he ts said to have been a 

novis Of early mfantde 'Lut*' *** ° [ 3b ° U ‘ ‘"° 3nd 3 haU and 3 d ‘ 3S 
could tolerate fmv,™ ‘ ^ deluded However. Aro never 

cipnaie a temDer '° m e P arauon Irora mother or nurse would pre 

f.m 3Uth °” 

aggressive drive fnf-rrra, a °® rcS51 ' e disturbance m the neutralization of 

>Sty totar^ hTEe ’T" “ Ar ° C ° U ' d W3,k >'= 3 ‘W 

seven year-old older siblings which brought 
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with the Other children , ^_ hlv Mr i y by a strict nurse 

Toilet tnming *as initiated u ^ ^ a , ime his 

when at four Aro began to ret3i struggling protests 

mother gave him frequent ene: ’ r lat ? r h l ttes started At 
Aro began school at five and X ^ the boy, died Aro 

this time the mother’s father, who w ^ Desptte h is normal IQ, 
became depressed and h.s t.es beam 1 he ^ h „ 6m psy chot.e 
he did not work up to grade a. schoo j' would nol , e ave his room 
break, which lasted six weeks He tm ^ ^ CIIC ,„ g the loudest yell 
until the tics stopped and announ i P m „ come [0 life-even 

,n the world When I gtse as the obvious wish to 

the pictures in the room’ Contained in tit, 

revise the dead grandfather , pychM herapy with 

This psychotic episode occurred," ihe m leave tor d-eir session 

a therapist Aro shared wUhhi, mohe Abo. ^ ^ , baby and 

one day In. mother found him cmwhg (tKhtr „ ho wa , to a 

masturbating She reprimand d him ha. ^0 fearful of an accident 

mothers harsh reprimand (coming a maslutbation mdieari 

refuge S 

with the good objec‘ onar^ ® hav)or _ emailing ahemaun^P ^ 

chotic episode Aro ^ c|iam!m , „ similar to *' P othEr ,n which 

mtroiec.ion project ^ normal symbiotic .nfant a and mep lo- 


chotic episode Ar ^ ccham!ms „ similar to „h,ch 

:-;= p be.^ r: ^ 

signify Ihe loss o c psychotic 

object nation room his behavior appeared ' smelling 

touching ret™* 1 "^ b , ung 
He would roam a comparing their weight J question 

and mouthing » b J““ lou , £etseverat,ve fashion he wool 
them In a nagging quem 
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the analyst about these objects, but attempts to answer were drowned 
out by Aro s loud vocal tics and by his repetition o£ the first few words 
of the answer 

Aro s restitutive attempts to orient himself in the environment were 
successful with inanimate objects which he could explore at his own 
speed and categorize stereotypically as good or bad His attempts at 
orientation via questioning were less successful Constantly threatened 
with loss of self identity through ego alien powers gaining ascendancy, 
Aro must maintain a control over the answers his questions provoked 

The fear of re engulfment on the one hand and separation anxiety 
on the other were graphically demonstrated by the relationship of Aro 
and his mother They did not converse, but there was much commumca 
tion by gestures body movements, and facial expressions If she came 
too close, Aro would suddenly strike her sharply on the breast She was 
particularly adept at maintaining what was for Aro an optimum dis 
tance between them It appears that Aros ambivalent behavior was a 
result of his inability to create a fused and blended representaMon of 
his mother as well as of his own self By virtue of appersonization of the 
mother s executive functions as external ego, Aro is still able to function 
on a regressed and constricted level The main difference between cases 
like Aro’s where remissions are prominent, and others where the loss of 
reality seems irreversible, is whether representations of outside love 
objects remain partiallv cathected or whether the cathexis has been com 
pletely withdrawn 


At the point when fear of re engulfment (loss of identity) accumu 
lates simultaneously with its apparent opposite (separation panic), the 
two overwhelm the ego Progressive integration and gradual unlocking 
of couplings of scattered part images of the self and object are prevented, 
and there is a regression to the stage m which unneutralized libido and 


d SS Tes *ion "ere vested in the symbiotic system within the child s inner 
< c usional reality The mother ceases to exist as a separate entity and the 
introjectcd split objects dominate the psychotic child s world 

Other cases described and that of Aro show that when the good 
images in the outside world are insufficient or unusable to counteract 
i ie menace of demoniacal inner powers that harass, attack, and almost 
anni u ate the ego from within (as m ticqueurs), or if both parental 
images ecome deflated and useless against castration threat, or if, against 
mi» T'** ,nlro J cctet ^ ^ad objects and the hostile world (police, danger 
, ICTa P , * l » cadi of grandfather, etc ) no object image in the outside 
• . Can epended upon — then the break with reality and with 
drawal into an inner world serves the function of survival 
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Another aspect of the development of object relationships „ da 
cussed by D W Winmcott (291) in The Depressive Position in Normal 
Emotional Development This concept the author points out does 
not mean that infants normally become depressed It refers rather to the 
transition between the ruthlessly demanding early attitude of the infant 
to the deielopment of the capacity of concern for the object and of the 
ability to differentiate betneen inner and outer reality A complete 
summary of this paper appears in Chapter III 

Eduard Liss (177) traces the origins of the learning process to early 
pluses of development in Motivations in Learning He defines it as 
the psychosomatic process whereby an idea or action originates and is 
applied It is denied from the surplus energy beyond that necessary for 
grouth and repair with which the human infant is endowed and is first 
expressed in the interplay between the child and its upbnngers with 
reference to the body functions and products A complete summary of 
this paper appears in Chapter III 

JII CLINICAL STUDIES 

A group of miscellaneous papers in this section comprises a panel on 
childhood phobias a survey of the meaning of reading disability case 
studies of aggression and of pathological laughter a traumatic episode 
tn a very young child the role of separation in asthmatic children an 
anxiety dream in a latency child the phenomenon of secrets among 
pubescent girls and a case of fear of poisoning in a girl in the latter age 
group 

A Panel on Childhood Phobias (209) was held at the Annual Meet 
mg of the American Psychoanalytic Association In the mam presentation 
Peter Neubauer presented the thesis that intereference with the early and 
continued discharge of the aggressive impulses may lead to the formation 
of phobic defenses 

The signs of disturbance in the first two years which seem most 
related to the mechanism of phobic conflicts are excessive screaming 
reactions of displeasure tn the feeding situation sleeping disturbances 
fretjuent reactions to noises and a history of no disturbance in toilet 
training Case material was presented from the literature to point out the 
similarities tn the early histones of phobic children 

These signs may also be signs of constitutional disturbances as seen 
in the atypical child Organic pathology may disturb ego function by 
changes in perceptual experience The signs described may also be 
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observed as reactions to external disappointments and frustrations. The 
instinctual needs' of the infant are frustrated by "inappropriateness of 
the mother's attitude/’ These infants may attempt to avoid the painful 
situation in much the same way as the phobic attempts to avoid the 
anxiety-laden situation. Children with early fear reactions do not dis- 
charge their tension adequately by the mechanism of avoidance. This 
may account for the earlier and more frequent internalization of fear. 
Neubauer suggested that the separation anxiety in such early manifesta- 
tions must be considered as the link between the repression of the aggres- 
sive and libidinal demands leading to anxiety and the later phobic 
development in which this anxiety can be bound by displacement facil- 
itating a less conflictual relationship to the parent. 

The signs of disturbance were next discussed from the point of view 
of the ego’s capacity to express libidinal and aggressive drives toward the 
love object. Early and continued discharge of aggressive drives may mini- 
mize the need for phobic defenses or, if these appear, they may be 
transient or easily modified. The question is whether the phobic mecha- 
nisms of repression and displacement are not called upon to ward off 
the aggressive impulses toward love objects, while libidinal impulses 
are quite freely expressed. In support of this thesis, Neubauer pointed 
out that phobic defenses and obsessive-compulsive defenses are frequently 
found in the same neurosis. However, when the history gives evidence 
of pronounced aggressive behavior such as oral attack, biting, or freedom 
in the expression of anal aggression, phobic defenses, if any. appear to be 
transient or are readily modified. 


• 03563 kittle Hans and Berta Bomstein’s Frankie, reported 
in cr paper Analysis of a Phobic Child,” there is evidence of insuf- 
Ucient mobilization of aggressive drives and a relative absence of obsessive- 
compu Jive control. In both cases there is a history of no disturbance 

1 1C t ° I 61 ^pcricnce. Ease of toilet training may be related to 
' ar ^ *. lllon l ^ e a ggressive drives. Neubauer commented on 

• COITC at,ons between obsessive-compulsive neuroses and phobias, 

t . C 1 e re j at,v cly early improvement in the phobic child is 

*° r 3 P° tem libidinal object relationship and 
cnvfron n , U 'r ly “ P cnnit a "»«iv C response «o change, in the 
rcalitv -.ml • t | ,n between the defenses against external 

formations IT' 0713 . dcmands s «ms to be available in phobic symptom 
Which we nho. n6 * lher l,ie independence from the outside world 

nor the endles^m*!” \ C ob ! esuve<om P ulsiv e neurotic, nor the isolation 

demand,." Neubauer cWd h" r ' la,i ° mlli P IO thc ob ) cct 3nd lo lhc inn " 
factor, ,uch a, ,;hr h “ P’P" '' Kh a !Uli!t ‘cal study of "external 

Ch " ‘‘ bl,n B in relation to symptom formation." 
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Lucie Jessner commented on precursor) symptoms leading to phobia 
m distinction to the common transient fears of the )Oung child She 
suggested that the phobic child sees the world as a constant temptation 
leading to doom There is a general discoloring of the outside world 
either as a temptation if the child feels endangered by hbidinal drive* 
or as a destructive place if the aggressive wishes are felt as the threat 
An additional precursory criterion is fear expressed as hesitancy m ap- 
proaching any new situation She mentioned some signs indicating that 
a phobia may result in less ego restriction than some other neuroses 
There are two bases for this thesis (1) the phobic child while giving up 
one course of gratification substitutes other satisfactions (2) in the 
ambivalence of the phobic child the positive feelings are stronger than 
the negative ones In line With her understanding of the phobic neurosis 
as a defense against both libidmal and aggressive drives Jessner described 
two possible outcomes If the ego is utilizing phobic defenses primarily 
against libidmal drives conversion symptoms or counterphobic acting 
out may develop If the danger to the ego is from the aggressive drives 
an obsessive-compulsive neurosis or a character disorder may later 
develop 

Beata Rank differed with b.eubauer and Jessner in regard to the 
fluidity of fantasies wilhm a personality which struggles against die 
gemtal-oedipal strivings. In her experience as we study the phobias we 
undoubtedly find conflicts which relate to pregenital and prcoedipal 
anxiety as expressed in the fear of dark of dirt of being abandoned, of 
being eaten up smothered etc These pregeniial conflicts are behind the 
facade of later phobias which represent a displacement from a dangerous 
feared object or from a temptation connected with the feared and for 
bidden wishes of the oedipal period The phobia itself represents an 
attempt to limit the anxiety and thereby also to presene a normal posi 
live comact with significant people in ones environment Provided that 
he avoids the situation of temptation or danger (he phobic is free from 
anxiety The presence of component instincts is quite striking especially 
of scoptophiha and voyeurism 

Ivelly Tibout stressed the importance of considering the child s 
stages of development in any discussion of children She raised several 
questions for future investigation Why does the child not develop a 
depression instead of a phobia as a defense against increased aggresvive 
drives? Since stresses both internal and external are universal what 
determines the choice of defenses or adaptations? Among die posnbly 
significant factors are the social and cultural influences the intra psychic 
structure of the child and its stage of smictural development. 

George E. Gardner gave additional examples emphau/mg the fre 
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quency of oral material m children with school phobias vomiting and 
gastrointestinal disturbances which are so simihar to the morning sick 
ness of pregnancy, the fear of getting up xn class to recite, a clear in 
hibition of oral destructive wishes 

Ren6 A Spitz urged caution in attributing too much etiological 
importance to constitutional factors We do not yet know enough to 
differentiate congenital or constitutional factors from environmental or 
psychogenic factors with any degree of certainty Spitz encouraged greater 
use of the statistical approach in studying problems in our field 


A comparative study of the incidence of reading disability in several 
clinical settings reported in Reading Disability An Index of Path 
ology, by Abraham A Fabian (78), reveals that an impressive causal 
factor is familial psychopathology Reading disability is an index of 
pathology in the individual and the group When familial pathology 
is an etiological factor, prognosis is poor even with psychotherapy and 
tutoring Therefore prophylactic measures are recommended 

The various theories on the etiology of reading disability proposed 
in the past seventy five years can be grouped under three categories 
organ centered, child-centered, and school-centered Proponents of the 
organ-centered theory indicted damage of peripheral and central organs 
of perception as causative factors Ocular pathology and Ortons ideas 
concerning confusion in dominance have received considerable attention 
However, statistical surveys and everyday application have found the 
organic theory wanting ^Vhde an organic defect in the eyes and ears 
ran produce a handicap which might compromise learning no such 
defect is found m the garden variety of child with a reading disability 
Further, many children with serious visual defects learn to read without 
difficulty while dominance problems as well as left handedness are no more 
common in poor readers than in good readers Moreover, it is generally 

ft at fault 7 e 7 e mov ements are a result, rather than a cause, of reading 
disability 


ucational psychologists have emphasized the importance of the 
experiential factor in learning pointing out that reversals in reading 
. e .T° re co ff raon when tbe incorrect percept makes sense, for example 
flip 11 W1 TeaC * ° n *° r n ° ^ Ul not lt f° r lt Chinese students read best 
h 1F language when the symbols are arranged vertically# 

. 33 u P^fonn best when the material is presented 

edtintr. USU w or | zonta ^ sequence Because of these and other findings 
an , ” , a ' C ^ aned toward improving teaching techniques as an 
answer to the problem of reading retardatfon 
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Psych oanalytically trained observers have shown that diffuse and 
specific dynamic factors play a role in many children with readme dif 
Acuities For example some pleasure-ridden personalities cannot tolerate 
the frustration that attends learning In some children learning talcs 
on oral and anal significance and becomes enmeshed in conflicts peculiar 
to these levels of development 

By the family-centered theory Fabian refers to those reactions atti 
tudes prejudices and other habits which have already been established 
m die child prior to starting school Thus the child brings his family to 
school 

Using second grade students of the New York City public schools 
as a base line the author studied children from a child guidance clinic 
a placement agency a childrens observational unit of a psychiatric bos 
pita! and a special group of deprived children in a child guidance clinic 
The reading disability rate was 10 per cent in the school group 33 per 
cent in the clinic group 62 5 per cent in the children at the placement 
agency 73 per cent in the children at the observation unit of a psychi 
atnc hospital and 83 5 per cent in the special group of deprived children 
studied at a child guidance center The striking clinical feature is the 
high incidence of reading disability in children who came from families 
with severe psychopathology The guidance clinic study represented chif 
dren for the most part with behavior problems who came from intact 
families but with a high incidence of neurotic disturbance in the 
parents These children showed a reading disability rate over three times 
as high as the average for public school children In il e children in the 
other groups the increasing incidence of reading retardation was in 
keeping with the missive familial psychopathy found in these groups 
Familial psychopathology is an ominous prognostic sign Huh pir 
ems who are ihemseives deprived or emotionally ill the children posvess 
neither stability nor foundation to profit adequately from inychotherapy 
The likelihood of improvement from exposure to remedial tutoring alone 
is even more remote If reading disability in children can serve as an 
index to individual and familial psychopathology the school is provided 
with an opportunity to assess the psychological health of the community 
it serves The school should not be saddled with the problem of cor 
reeling the pathology but energy should be directed toward early deiec 
tion of learning problerro Infantile visual motor performance might 
provide clues to potenti a I problems eg vercicafi/auon Studies of vnual 
motor maturation suggest that the teaching of reading should be povt 
poned until the seventh year Early spotting of incipient dual ilitiet 
would be possible tf beginning readers were placed In small claues and 
assigned to teachers who are well qualified as to ability and penonahty 
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In The Stldy of a Problem of Aggression, David Crocker (55) 
describes factors m the development of a thirteen y ear-old boy which 
led to such se\ere asocial outbreaks of aggression as to necessitate separ3 
non from his home and community, and admission to a residential 
treatment center, where psychoanalysis w'as instituted The author traces 
some of the ways in which aggressive drives were deflected from the mam 
course of ego development and demonstrates how these deflections were 
integrated into the personality of the patienL 

S the second of four children, had a sister two and a half years older 
who had been given to aggressive outbreaks since early childhood Dur 
ing her latency the latter was sent away for psychiatric treatment in a 
residential setting The father, in his middle forties, was a very weak, 
impulsive, insecure man who fought his anxiety by compulsive work 
habits S s mother was a tired, intelligent, forty year-old woman who used 
her seductiveness to control situations when she became too anxious to 
cope with reality S vs as not planned, the mother made several unsuc 
cessful attempts to abort The baby was never breast fed, and his mother 
felt depressed by the responsibility of caring for him In her helplessness 
she delegated the responsibility of his upbringing to servants 

At the age of three he had a tonsillectomy because of frequent colds, 
which had been associated with fever and irrational behavior S's parents 
were in a constant state of anxiety about things getting out of control 
this led to alternating periods of desperate measures and of giving up 
Generally, until he went to school, S was depressed, passive, and con 
stncted He did not start to act out severely until he was six (in the first 
grade), when his reading difficulty became apparent At this time his 
mother had begun her psychiatric treatment Her seductiveness was en 
hanced and she encouraged him to express his anger freely in every way 
—even to the extent of allowing him to strike her S remained in the 
public school through the second grade, where his behavior became in 
tolerable He did as he pleased, defied all rules and authority, and 
became a leader in delinquent acts, inciting other children to destructive 
behav lor 


At the age of seven, about the time his sister was sent away for 
psychiatric treatment, he ran into a car and broke his right arm After 
, U e e S an to suffer from repeated nightmares in which he dreamed 
th!t h* wT WaS klHed in an accident When S was ten he discovered 
im t>A a n ^ 1 in gumal hernia and right chordee and insisted on 
t ™ °P eratIon « although the physicians considered surgery elec 

ryf v. Cen CI ^ lt t0 e ^ even * attended a special private school be 
bth.nH ! unc °" troIIcd behavior, and because he had fallen seriously 
m is academic work- He was very much withdrawn, depressed, 
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and inhibited racially on admission to the new school He spoke very 
title and was very sensitive about being accepted by hi, peer, Because 
he was making no significant academic or behavioral progress at school 
and because he was acting out in a dangerously aggressive way at home 
the recommendation was made that S like his sister be removed to a 
residential treatment center For this mose he was prepared by his 
parents with their usual sedticttseness and dishonesty He was told that 
he was going to an expensive high class boarding school because ot his 
academic difficulties 

When the patient came to see the author on the first day of analysis 
he seemed well aware of problems for which he needed help He would 
always say first that he had come to the institution for his reading prob- 
lem and then furtively admit other reasons such as inability to control 
his stealing and destructiveness and worry about his body and physical 
health He could not stay in school long without pro\ oking his teachers 
and truantmg In marked contrast to this provocame and destruens e 
behavior was his compulsive neatness his need to ingratiate himself and 
his passivity 

During the next three months Ss behavior in his treatment hour 
alternated between controlling and attacking and withdrawing and 
sleeping In addition to his concern about his body sire his eyes and his 
tendency to nosebleeds he began to talk about inability to control his 
thoughts His anxiety was aroused repeatedly by the explanation that 
to be crazy and to fear that one is are two very different things Gradu 
ally he began to express the fear that he would be considered crazy or 
defective if the therapist seduced him into revealing his secret thoughts 
He was afraid he would break things and parts of his own body Fears 
about masturbation and loss of sexual control emerged 

S returned to public school about four months after he had begun 
his analysis Subsequently he began to work out in the transference the 
relationship of his anxiety and aggression to his masturbation fantasies 
Essentially he was afraid that outside forces would frustrate his inner 
needs before he could came to grips with them himself Aggression was 
released to control and destroy the environment whenever inner or outer 
mastery was threatened S increasingly expressed his need for the thera 
pists protectiveness and patience in standing by lvm as he struggled to 
master reality It was the analysis of his passivity which esentuallj made 
his aggression a\ ailable for more mature ego mastery 

Analysis of his fear of impotence and castration based on bisexual 
primal scene fantasies led to the release of a desire for leadership he 
now began to find fault with the delinquent behauor of his cottage mates 
and to suggest more realistic standards and controls Thus was h« ag 
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gression directed to reality and ego mistering activities However, there 
ensued outbursts of hostility because of his fear that if lie lost his symp 
toms the therapist would say he was ready to leave, and he would be 
left at the mercy of fantasies not yet mistered, of uncontrolled masturba 
tion 

The analysis ended with the recognition tint he was ready to go 
home, and that he still had many problems, one of which was his de 
presnon at being left by the therapist Tins was chiefly associated with 
fantasies of being left out and with secret thoughts that the therapist 
loved someone else better Primil scene fantasies played a central role 
in such fears 

The patients uncontrolled aggression was at first munly an expres 
sion of the egos loss of mastery of libidinal drives and was used de 
fensively in an infantile, destructive and controlling way As the libidinal 
urges gradually came under the control of the ego, and the conflicts 
around masturbation and the primal scene were analyzed, the aggression 
could be fused with libidmally realistic activities, and used to contribute 
to the ego mastery of reality 


Martha Wolfenstein (294) demonstrates how Mad Lauchter in a 
Six Year Old Boy was a substitute for tears in an effort to reverse pain 
ful emotions and also served is a defense against anxiety At the same 
time it provided a release for aggressive and sexual impulses and func 
tioned particularly as an equivalent for excretory acts 

At the age of five Tommy was brought by his mother to a child 
guidance clinic because his fear of separation made him unable to stay 
in a nursery school His behavior was unruly and uncontrollable so that 
he could not be taken anywhere Mother and child lived m almost com 
plete isolation always together Shortly after the mothers parents had 
* e an while she was in a state of depression. Tommy s father had 
absconded The child was then three months old The mother was ex 
treme y vulnerable to the enormity of this abandonment Having always 
c ung desperately to her own mother she had felt she could not go on 
ving wit out her Thus fears of abandonment undoubtedly motivated 
ift* ie 'r°' Vn am ^ ,va * ence » had haunted her life and now three months 
after Tommy s birth her worst fears had been realized 
nrmn™» reC °? Sl i[ UCt,n ^ ^°y * childhood the therapist felt that his 
draun f| Ve ehav,or had been a successful attempt to arouse his with 
fren „ pml e T Se i T notber ,n or der to establish contact with her He had 
m a ^ Car ^ discuss Wltb neighbors the question of placing him 
misbeh-ivl ? S ^ e also lhreale ned him in this way when he 

not er meaning of his provocative naughtiness was the 
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it tempt to dnl with the terrible possibility of actual abandonment He 
had to subject this to continued testing 

\\ hen Tommy was three and a half his mother made her first at 
tempt to place him in a nursery school shortly after he had been sepa 
rated from her for an overnight visit to a hospital for a tonsillectomy 
Tommy would no' remain m the nursery school without his mother 
\\ hen he finally permitted her to lease he developed a senes of illnesses 
so tint the physician suggested he withdraw from nursery school At 
file an attempt to enter him m public school kindergarten faded in the 
same way and he was then brought to the clinic 

He was again enrolled m nursery school his mother being permuted 
to remain with him He was afraid of the other children complained 
that they struck him and was very aggressive toward the teachers to 
whom he often said Get out of here He was turning passivity into 
activity identifying with the aggressor saying to others what he felt 
his mother was saying to him This extremely common mechanism of 
defense he used again and again in many situations As a result of his 
uncontrolled behavior Tommy was dismissed from nursery school IFften 
Jus mother attempted to place him in public school kindergarten he 
again could not bear to be separated from her The mother then ap- 
peared to give up hope of being able to get Tommy into school her 
intention of placing him in a foster home or institution became fixed It 
was then that Tommy s mad laughter began His psychotic tendencies 
whether because of their inherent impetus or his intensified emotional 
danger or both now became increasing! j manifest 

Tommy s crazy laughter was set off by shouting over and over again 
the word odor In Tommy s mind one of the reasons why his mother 
wanted to get nd of him was disgust aroused in her by his excretions 
The wild prolonged laughter that followed the use of this word was 
utilized as a protocative and aggressive act against Jus mother who 
found it unbearable His laughter seemed to be associated not only with 
thoughts and symbolic representations of excretion but to be itself 
equated with an excretory act He also seemed to equate laughter ex ere 
lion and genital excitement The extraordinary way in which he an 
nounced when he was going to laugh and produced u at will may also 
have been an attempt to deal with the panic over the increasing loss of 
control Other key words such as Uncle Pete Robert "Ur Feigel 
which sec off Tommy s giggling seemed to be associated with his father 
The laughter about these male figures probably was aimed at warding 
off and denying Tommy s fear of his father Thus his oedipi! feelings 
both of sexual excitement in relation to his mother and fear of punish 
mem from his father were expressed m his laughter Tommy s laughter 
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was both an equivalent of release of impulses (hostile, excretory, and 
genital), and a defense against anxiety The central and overpowering 
anxiety in his life was the well justified fear of being abandoned by his 
mother At a time when definite plans were under way for placing this 
child m an institution, his laughter gave way almost entirely to indigna 
tion at a pregnant neighbor with whom his mother was friendly He 
called her a * bum,” a ‘ bitch,” and a “fuck.” Apparently he felt that it 
was on account of his genital strivings that he was being thrown out 
these became projected onto the pregnant woman, whose sexual activity 
was patent from her condition 

When Tommy was six and a half he was placed in a small residen 
tial center for the treatment of disturbed children The laughing fits, 
most frequently cued by words and acts expressive of soiling and dirty 
ing went on for some time Shortly before he was eight, when seen by 
the author after a lapse of a year and a half, he greeted the therapist with 
his then repetitive phrases He announced that he was going to giggle 
but instead grimaced, said other boys were dirty, and covered his eyes 
Thus, Tommy's laughter illustrates a variety of functions It was a 
substitute for tears in an effort to reverse painful emotions and served 
as a defense against anxiety At the same time it provided a release for 
aggressive and sexual impulses and functioned specifically as an equiva 
lent of excretory acts It was also associated with a reduction in articu 
ateness with the shouting of incomprehensible words and phrases, and 
also with uncoordinated motor activity (he would throw himself on the 
oor and roll about) In this it expressed a regressive tendency, the re 
verse of the normal development of a child entering the latency period, 
m w ic t ere is an increased capacity to use speech in isolation from 
emotionally expressive movements 


E ^ ZABET7 « Gero-Heymann (105) presents A Short Communication 
on a i Raumatic Episode is a Child of Two Years and Seven Months 
the nuTnf 0 !, Cr . a * ter she bad twisted it The mother, with 

inxipiv in i Cr t , h f apm ' was able to deal with the child s subsequent 

retaliation rav,al mterpretmg aggressive wishes and fears of 

the n m r hCr ,n tbe ^t stages of her analysis when she rejxirted 
the i.jfip, 3 *| C to the author The night following the incident, 

other dollTt ' ul J ’ aP wm °f magic gestures when she took her 
the mother ° in S ^ 3t ° n them and murmure d some words which 

culuc in t 2 l“ng aTlrep qU “ e Under5Iand For Lily had d.ffi 

dy was completely accepted and wanted by her mother She was 
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nureed for six months The weaning was smooth as was the toilet tram 
mg The most disturbing factor m Lily s hfe was her brother, four years 
her senior, who often handled her roughly, snatched things away from 
her, and teased her a great deal Lily admired him but was also afraid 
of him Before the doll incident, she had tried to urinate standing up 
hhe her brother She had often seen her brother s genitals and had shown 
her envy openly 

Liiys father was kind to her, but his interest in her was rather 
limited The mother was able to give the child a great deal of interest 
and warmth Lily resented her mothers leaving her to go to analytic 
sessions The doll incident occurred while LjJy was wnh a maid during 
the time iier mother had gone for a session 

A few days after the doll incident, Lily burst out crying at a picture 
on a wall that showed her mother holding her brother in her arms when 
he was a baby It showed a wrinkle in the mothers neck as she was 
bending over The mother could not move her head without causing 
anxiety to Lily, nor did the latter dare to touch her mother's head 
Another picture also aroused anxiety in Lily while she was having a 
story read to her about a farmer In one picture just his hand could be 
seen, but no arm 

The mother attempted to cope with the child $ anxiety by mating 
up a song that included all the traumatic events The therapist made 
two suggestions to the mother (J) to sing that at the time the doll s head 
had come off, Lily had been very angry wnh Mummy because Mummy 
was not at home, and (2) that when Lily had twisted die doll s head so 
that it came off, she was afraid that Mummy s head could come off but 
that Mummy was quite all right 

After about two weeks of singing the song Lily was able to look at 
the picture of her mother and brother again without feeling anxiety 
Then, for the next few months, she tried hard to be tough obviously 
imitating her brother After about three months, she showed signs of 
being more pleased with being a girl 

The doll accident happened at a time when Lily was preoccupied 
with the lack of a penis with her strong envy of her brother, and with 
her aggressive feelings toward her mother, whom she needed so badly 
at the same time The mam reason for Liiys neurotic spell was the fear 
of her own aggression This was directed toward her mother and brother 
There was fear of retaliation by the mother 

The two interpretations given by the mother— Lily wanted to hurt 
Mummy, but Mummy was quite all right, and Lily was mad at Mumra), 
but Mummy was not mad at Lily— had the effect of making Lily less 
afraid of her own magic power to destroy, and modified the image she 
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had of her mother The ‘nice new Mummy" was less aggressive and 
more accepting of Lily What is more, Lily had the experience that she 
could hate and still be loved 

The observation, both in the authors' cases and in the literature, 
that often when an asthmatic child goes to the hospital or away to camp, 
the asthma dramatically improves and equally dramatically recurs when 
he comes home forms the point of departure for the paper, Emotional 
Impact of Nearness and Separation for the Asthmatic Child and His 
Mother Lucie Jessner, John Lamont, Robert Lonc, Nancy Rollins 
Babette Whipple, and Norman Prentice (141) discuss separation and 
take up early respiratory infection, ordinal position, and special emo 
tional conflicts of the mother, which seem to be especially pertinent to 
the problem of the asthmatic child and his mother 

The observation of improvement in the child s asthma on hospitah 
zation and recurrence on return home was conspicuous in the cases Vet 
it was also evident that mere physical separation did not necessarily lead 
to relief from asthma The complex factors involved are demonstrated b) 
reviewing some of the specific case material 

Deborah a girl of ten years and eight months was referred because 
of chronic asthma and anorexia Asthma began at two and a half, with 
attacks increasing in frequency and severity, leading to numerous hos 
pitahzations with temporary benefit Since the age of four Deborah had 
eaten poorly and lost weight Her mother was a thin, harsh woman at 
her wits end with the patient unable to understand and cope with her 
v, m u C r 5eemed strict but vvith an unusual understanding of the 
child He felt she resembled him Several times she had fallen ill before 
or after he did 

P at,ent weaned suddenly at six weeks because her mother's 
milk, was considered bad' Thus there was an early estrangement be 
n ^ i anti cbtId » "ith feelings of frustration on both sides 
e ora ad eczema and boils from four months to two years What 

ever s in contact and resultant comfort existed was restricted to the 
pp ication of medicine The sight of eczema and the repulsive smell 
ointments made the mother disgusted with the baby and resulted in 
whp te n e u lra! !^ ement After a numb er of colds asthma was diagnosed 
e ora " as tuo an d a half Shortly thereafter, the mother became 
'» U Haroltl born "hen the patient was three and a half The 
and °° 016 ^ eborab during this time He dressed and fed her 
attirlT'ci su PP° sltones an d injections during nocturnal asthmatic 
would v beCame his fa ' ome After the birth of Harold, the patient 
"a e up screaming and seize her tongue with her fingers, crying 
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that she ttoultl swallem it and die It to felt that oral impregnation 
fantasies connected with her father were frightening her At this time 
she began to eat poorly Some orally aggressue fantasies connected with 
Harold seemed related to the eating difficulties 

In her interviews at the hospital the patient revealed the fact that 
she liked to overcome her rage by being good and helpful to persons 
who annojed her Reaction formation seemed the most outstanding of 
her defense mechanisms although suppression was another common de 
fense Deborah expressed disappointment with her mother who she felt 
neglected her She had similar feelings about other women She was also 
uneasy with her father Jealous) of her brother pla)ed a prominent part 
in her feelings On the conscious level her aversion to food seemed an 
expression of reproach and defiance On an unconscious level however 
eitmg seemed so strongi) related to cannibalistic and castrating ten 
denotes that the defense against them necessitated refraining from eating 
Deborah was aware of the fact that her asthma returned when she went 
home Her anorexia and asthma seemed interwoven with and oierde 
terimned b> the wish to be fed and protected by the mother the oedipal 
fear of the father the struggle against oral impregnation and oral de* 
louring wishes She tried to please the mother by being sweet and obedi 
cut Disappointment was expressed by hunger strikes and rage by asthma 
attacks both conditions improved in the hospital which provided the 
pattern with accepting mother figures (nurses and psjchiatnsts) and a 1 
lowed a passive anacbtic form of existence 

Subtle forms of separation bring on the threat of losing the mothers 
love which is so crucial to the asthmatic patient Thus situations like 
the arrival of a sibling emotional withdrawal of the mother through 
nursing or illness awareness on the child s part of feelings which are 
unacceptable to her mother (forbidden aggressive or sexual impulses) 
contained the threat of estrangement from mother and brought on an 
increase of asthmatic symptoms An attack of asthma might arise from 
sticli sources even mi the absence of the mother 

Another case illustrates many of the features which the authors feel 
characterized their group of asthmatic children and their mothers (1) 
the ambivalence over closeness and separateness reflected itself m the 
concerns of both the child and his mother (2) both mother and child 
tended to preserve the unique quality of ilieir attachment by inhibiting 
impulses which tended to endanger n (3) the source of the mothers 
need to keep the child close to her was derived Irom an early dependent 
relationship with a mother surrogate (4) some of the complex inter 
actions between allergic propensities respiratory illness and the special 
emotional climate that surrounds the asthmatic symptoms were manifest 
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The child s need to be close to die mother was strikingly demon 
strated in the authors case material Many asthmatic children want only 
the mother to take care of them, particularly during an attack They may 
insist in sleeping with die mother (or the father) so that in these families 
ordinary sleeping arrangements are constantly disrupted Frequently the 
children symbolize their need for mother in terms of houses or cases but 
the protecting shelter is often seen as dangerous In one youngster, his 
wish for and fear of the enclosed place were linked with his suffocation 
fantasies and ideas about asthma He had a cowboy caught in quicksand, 
submerged and suffocated Suffocation is the worst kind of death there 
is I know I feel suffocated when I ha\e asthma He was attracted to 
water and at the same time feared it Other imestigators have pointed 
out the importance of water fantasies in patients with respiratory ill 
ness and their significance as symbolic of purification, rebirth and return 
to the mother The asthmatic child wishes for shelter and protection, for 
the intrauterine position where all needs even breathing, are auto- 
matically met But the claustrum is as much frightening as desired, it 
reflects helplessness frustration and death, as much as gratification and 
safety 

The child s need and the mother s need for closeness complement 
each other One mother complained about her five year old sons m 
fantile traits but unconsciously she preferred him to be a baby She had 
to be present when he urinated After he moved his bowels, he would 
he across mothers knee while she wiped him The mother was unaware 
of her wish to keep her youngster infantile and dependent on her, but 
showed it indirectly when she frequently questioned the need to con 
tmue treatment and when she resented the suggestion that her son wipe 
imself The need to keep the child close often led the mothers uncon 
scious y to foster the child s asthma As the asthma begins to improve in 
t erapy the child usually becomes identified with a figure from mother s 
past incompatible with the reality of the child in the present The source 

t e mot er s special bond with the asthmatic child becomes apparent 
i n t e ig t of her past experiences With some children the mother 
mnth 15 1 T ^ UI ] resoI ' e d hostile dependent relationship with her own 

. er n ot er l he authors found that the mothers had an 
< v , * * L 30 °hhgatory relationship with another person often a sister 
niftr-T C i mottier tdcntifies the asthmatic child with a sibling, the sig 
.» nc ? ies not 50 muc h in the identification itself as in the revival of 
the mothers conflict with her own mother 

The twin theme proved to be a striking way in which the uncon 
scious symbiotic need was expressed both by the mothers and the chil 
r «n ne mother had always been attached to her older sister We 
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were often taken for twins she slid She very much warned twins and 
indeed had at first given birth to twin girls one of whom died at birth 
leaving the mother griefstncken Three years later a boy was bom who 
subsequently developed asthirn Unconsciously the mother identified her 
son with the dead twin In later years his birthday was celebrated on the 
birthday of Ins older sister The boy told his therapist that the milkman 
thought he and his younger brother were twins Twin fantasies were 
mother derivative of the symbiotic need shared by mother and child 
T he central conflict is essentially the same for boys and girls They 
experience intense longings to be close to the mother and at the same 
nine feel threatened by such closeness and the need to escape from it 
However on the surface the mothers of girls expressed more negative 
feelings while positive aspects more often colored the relationships be 
tween boys and their mothers With the girls the mothers were more 
outspokenly resentful of the asthma attacks and would accuse the child 
of having an attack in order to get her own way However a lender mti 
mate mother daughter relationship was found in two cases where the 
mother also had asthma In these cases there was an intuitive under 
standing of each others needs and feelings often on a nonverbal level 
In contrast to the genernl relationship between mothers and daughters 
the relationship between the mother and the asthmatic boy appears more 
affectionate The mothers were frequently seductive and encouraged the 
expression of oedipal wishes but tolerated aggression poorly 

The general impression is that the fathers relationship with the 
son does little to enhance his masculinity In many cases the fathers 
relationship with his daughter was unusually warm and understanding 
Seductive behavior on the part of the fathers toward their daughters 
endangered the relationship between mother and daughter Such mothers 
were outspokenly jealous of their daughters The authors felt that the 
central conflict of the asthmatic child and his mother involving a mutual 
need for closeness and mutual fear of estrangement was intensified by 
the girl s oedipal wishes 

John C Lilly (173) describes An Anxiety Dream of an Eight 
\ far Old Boy and Its Resolution Shortly after hts father returned 
home following a herniorrhaphy the dream took place The fathers 
direct observations and his handling of the situation are presented The 
author demonstrates how phallic and oedipal material can break through 
in latency the directness of the symbols xn the dream and its resolution 
when reality material was discussed 

An eight year old boys father arranged for a herniorrhaphy with 
out discussing the nature of the operation with the boy Upon his return 
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on the eighth postoperative day he was in obvious pain. On the ninth 
day the mother and older brother left for a six-week trip. That night 
the child awakened the father by his screaming, seemed terrified, and did 
not respond to his father when called. When the boy touched his lower 
abdomen, the father intuitively felt that the boy wanted to hear about 
his operation and said so. This immediately quieted the child. There- 
upon the father assured him that the operation had not injured his penis 
and testicles, and the boy fell asleep. 

The following morning the father asked the boy what he had 
dreamed, but the boy denied dreaming. However, with cajoling, he re- 
called a dream of "a long time ago,” which occurred in a jungle. “The 
elephant was mad at the tiger and they had a fight. The tiger bit off the 
elephant’s trunk and there was lots of blood. The elephant stepped on 
the tiger and smashed him.” 

The father’s spontaneous handling of the night terror was based on 
a partial identification with the boy which permitted him to understand 
the dream. The behavior of the boy during the nightmare represented a 
battle between the child and the father. The dream contained a wish 
to castrate the father, symbolized by the operation, with subsequent re- 
taliatory castration by the father. This was facilitated by the absence of 
the mother. 

The synthetic function of a child’s ego often needs a relatively com- 
plete reality picture to prevent terror-producing unconscious fantasies 
from filling in gaps. The loved object can help the child regain ego con- 
trol by supplying reality data. 


Hans Zulliger (300) discusses The "Secrtt” of Adolescent Girls. 
ley carry on intimate friendships and conversations which are mani- 
est y trivial but charged with strong affect because they have a sym- 
ic meaning pertaining to defense against the castration complex, 
u iger states that his observations were made in a Swiss rural popula- 
»°n an could be different in other groups or other countries. 

0 esc f nt S* r h are fond of confiding “secrets” to each other. If one 
gir o a pair betrays the secret to a third one, the friendship changes 
into \jo ent hate. However, the manifest contents of these secrets never 
re er to sexual matters; they are so superficial and commonplace that the 
i emit) o ie affect attached to them and to the betrayal is difficult to 
n . C ”, tan ' . ™ U5t have a deeply unconscious meaning. For example, 
. ^ r . criticized for wearing dresses or jewelry which are not in 

eepmg with the means of the family. There appears envy which is un- 
a rpn*° UI a r 1*^*° 5e ^* CT * t ‘ c “ m projected onto the criticized one, i.c., 
presse ee ing of inferiority. Jewelry and dresses are narcissistic im- 
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* plcments m the service of exhibitionism as well as of defeme against it 
i Rut feu els have also the meaning of amulets a magic protection from 

danger The danger is the detection of the state of being castrated 

* J e ' ve,s emphasize prominent parts of the body other than the genitals 

f For the young girl they also mean the unconscious expectation that she 

( mil still grow a perns In the one that is criticized for her jewelry there 

' seems to be a higher degree of this expectation and of the denial of 

femininity The unconscious meaning of the manifestly trivial but so 
i important secret of the two friends is we are girls after all and help 
each other to reconcile outsell es to the feminine role and to our defect 
but we are strong only when we keep this a secret The secret thus be 
comes a substitute for the penis its betrayal means castration The 
appearance of menstruation which is always a trauma though often not 
admitted intensifies these unconscious thoughts and feelings While the 
growth of the breasts before the onset of menstruation can foster the 
illusion that something — a penis — can still grow menstruation itself 
destroys this hope The intimate friendships with thejr symbolic con 
tents arc needed for comfort 


IV THERAPY 


The papers in this section lend themsehes to subdivision into fhe 
groups (1) indications and contraindications for analysis (2) methods 
of treatment i e one paper on simultaneous treatment of mother and 
child and one on institutional treatment (3) the problems of transference 
and countcrtransfercnce in the treatment of children (4) a group of 
papers on specific problems — sleep disturbances severe ego disturbances 
— and individual case histones and (5) papers on the treatment of 
adolescents 


In their paper Indications and Contraindications for Psycho 
analysis S NActrrand S Lebovicx (198) take up these considerations in 
the case of children as welt at of adults A complete summary of this 
paper appears in Chapter VII 


Dorothy Burlincham in cooperation with Alice Goldbercer and 
VNDRfc Lussjer (44) discusses a case illustrating the Simultaneous \nal 
vsis of Mother and Child earned on by different analysts 

A child with a seemingly good prognosis is often treated with dis 
appointing results despite much effort by psychiatrists analysts child 
guidance workers etc and the conscious cooperative effort of die 
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on the eighth postoperative day he was in obvious pain On the ninth 
day the mother and older brother left for a six week trip That night 
the child awakened the father by his screaming, seemed terrified, and did 
not respond to his father when called When the boy touched his lower 
abdomen the father intuitively felt that the boy wanted to hear about 
his operation and said so This immediately quieted the child There 
upon the father assured him that the operation had not injured his penis 
and testicles, and the boy fell asleep 

The following morning the father asked the boy what he had 
dreamed, but the boy denied dreaming However, with cajoling he re 
called a dream of "a long time ago/' which occurred in a jungle “The 
elephant was mad at the tiger and they had a fight The tiger bit off the 
elephant s trunk and there was lots of blood The elephant stepped on 
the tiger and smashed him ” 

The father s spontaneous handling of the night terror was based on 
a partial identification with the boy which permitted him to understand 
the dream The behavior of the boy during the nightmare represented a 
battle between the child and the father The dream contained a wish 
to castrate the father, symbolized by the operation, with subsequent re 
tahatory cassation by the father This was facilitated by the absence of 
the mother 

The synthetic function of a child s ego often needs a relatively com 
plete reality picture to prevent terror producing unconscious fantasies 
from filling in gaps The loved object can help the child regain ego con 
trol by supplying reality data 


Hass Zullicfr (300) discusses The Secret of Adolescent Girls 
ley carry on intimate friendships and conversations which are mam 
estlj trivial but charged with strong affect because they have a sym 
ic meaning pertaining to defense against the castration complex 
iger states that Ins observations were made in a Swiss rural popula 
uon an could be different in other groups or other countries 

/ o escent girls are fond of confiding secrets ' to each other If one 
girl of a pair betrays die secret to a third one, the friendship changes 
into vio ent hate However, the manifest contents of these secrets never 
re er to sexual matters they are so superficial and commonplace that the 
in entity o the affect attached to them and to the betrayal is difficult to 
un erstan They must have a deeply unconscious meaning For example, 
m gir is criticized for wearing dresses or jewelry which are not m 
pmg with the means of the family There appears envy which is un 
a renrrT* n I 3 * 40 SC **' cm,c,sm projected onto the criticized one, J e , 
te ee mg of inferiority Jewelry and dresses are narcissistic im 
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r piemen is in the service of exhibitionism as well as of defense against it 

f But jewels have also the meaning of amulets, a magic protection from 

i danger The danger is the detection of the state of being castrated 

r Jewels emphasize prominent parts of the body other than the genitals. 
For the >oung girl they also mean the unconscious expectation that she 
will still grow a perns In the one that is criticized for her jewelry there 
seems to be a higher degree of this expectation and of the denial of 
femininity The unconscious meaning of the manifestly trivial but so 
important “secret' of the two friends is we are girls after all and help 
each other to reconcile ourselves to the feminine role and to our defect, 
but we are strong only when we keep this a secret The secret thus be 
comes a substitute for the penis, its betrayal means castration The 
appearance of menstruation which is always a trauma though often not 
admitted, intensifies these unconscious thoughts and feelings. While the 
growth of the breasts before the onset of menstruation can fosler the 
illusion that something — a penis — can still grow, menstruation itself 
destroys this hope The intimate friendships with their symbolic con 
tents are needed for comfort 


IV THERAPY 

The papers in this section lend themselves to subdivision into five 
groups (1) indications and contraindications for analysis (2) methods 
of treatment i e , one paper on simultaneous treatment of mother and 
child and one on institutional treatment, (3) the problems of transference 
and countertransference in the treatment of children (4) a group of 
papers on specific problems — sleep disturbances severe ego disturbances 
— and individual case histones and (5) papers on the treatment of 
adolescents 

In their paper. Indications and Contraindications for Psycho- 
analysis S Nacht and S Lebovici (198) take up these considerations in 
the case of children, as well as of adults A complete summary of this 
paper appears in Chapter VII 

Dorothy Burling ham, in cooperation with Auct Goldberger and 
Andr£ Dossier (44) discusses a case illustrating the Simultaneous Anal 
ysis of Mother and Child, carried on by different analysis 

A child with a seemingly good prognosis is often treated with dn 
appointing results despite much effort by psychiatrists analysts child 
guidance workers etc, and the conscious cooperative effort of the 
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mother This is due to the pathogenic influence unconsciously exerted 
by the mother The authors demonstrate that nothing short of an analy 
sis of the mother can reveal the intimate relations between her uncon 
scious fantasies and attitudes and her child’s disturbance The child who 
is seduced merely by the mother s fantasies can be freed from this grip 
more effectively than one who also has to contend with manifest dis 
turbances in the mother's behavior 

Bobby was first brought to a child guidance clinic at two and a half 
because of feeding difficulties, wetting and soiling, retardation of speech, 
biting attacks on the mother, and clinging to her. The mother attended 
for one year, once weekly She accepted advice and the child improved, 
however, she remained adamant in her allegedly hygienic attitude toward 
handling and cleaning the child’s penis The therapist distrusted the 
stability of the improvement, and when Bobby developed the new symp 
tom of running from mother into the street traffic she advised child 
analysis 

Bobby was in analysis from three and a half to four and a half and 
again improved, the analysis being broken off when the therapist had 
to leave London He had noted that the mother had forgotten the advice 
and interpretations given during the first child guidance treatment 
Again the situation deteriorated and Bobby was referred to the Hamp- 
stead Child Therapy Clinic, where his case was selected for inclusion in 
the project of Simultaneous Analysis of Mother and Child The analysts 
of the child and mother did not communicate with each other but re 
ported separately to the supervising analyst 

Bobby was weaned at twelve weeks because his mother did not have 
enough milk She was still feeding him like a baby at four and a half 
t age one he had a severe attack of diarrhea retained no food, cried, 
w me and hardly slept For four months on a doctor s advice, he was 
ept on a strict starvation diet At two he was sent to a residential 
nursery when his mother had to be hospitalized There he fell ill, his 
severe constipation dated from this separation 

Illumination of Bobby s feeding problems came from the mothers 
ana ysis e had learned in childhood that her mother tried to abort 
er because she did not want to have a child As she grew older she was 
RnLh Cr ti a ^ norma ^ anc * °dd ’ This image she later projected onto 
... y . Cr staterae nt that she had insufficient milk to nurse Bobby 
ne out to be inaccurate Actually, her milk flowed freely but dried 
P 3S S °°" as s / ie P ut child to the breast Mrs N had learned before 
1 31 She ^ lerself bad been breast fed and that her mother 
^uccr of the breast soon after, she died before the child was 
e patient persistently believed that she had been responsible for 
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her mothers death Further analysis revealed that nursing Bobby meant 
permuting him to commit fellatio with her (breast phallus) During her 
own mother s illness Mrs N had suffered neglect and hunger By taking 
her milk Bobby would empty her out and this was associated with deep 
depression For Mrs N and Bobby alike food and love were synony 
mous. Her defenses against cancer fellatio fantasies emptiness and de- 
pression forced her (despite her conscious intention to give Bobby a 
better childhood than she had had) to have Bobby repeat her own 
experiences of deprivation She blamed herself for the boys severe 
diarrhea at age one thinking she had fed him some spoiled meat This 
was linked to the time when her own mother was too ill to feed her 
properly The analysis unearthed her fantasies of revenge and death 
wishes toward her mother These lay behind her tendency to provoke 
Bobby to naughtiness and uncontrollable behavior which served 10 
assuage the unconscious guilt toward her mother 

Bobby s anal problems were expressed m a peculiar ritual \\ hen 
after holding back his bowel movements for four or five days lie could 
do so no longer he would rush up to his mother order everybody out 
of the room and without trousers run around on tiptoe while his 
mother sang a special song Tiptoe Through the Tulips He then clung 
to his mother and crouched down while she had to catch the feces in 


the pot This had to be repeated until in small portions he had finished 
His mother had to empty the pot for every separate piece The child s 
analytic material revealed the two opposing anxieties which dominated 
his behavior in feeding and »n defecation the fear of emptiness and the 
fear of being full The former made him greedy and led him 10 retain 
his feces the latter related to his mothers regarding feces as bid as 
well as to a frightening experience at age four when Bobby was in an 
Underground tram that got stalled in a tunnel Fantasies of anil birili 
and his wish for reassurance that babies could be reborn determined 
some aspects of hts defecation ritual Loss of feces in the Javaiory aim 
meant castration and death 


From the mothers analysis it developed that constipation wav a 
lifelong symptom beginning early when she forced her mother to re 
main with her during defecation Loss of feces meant loss of attention 
emotional emptiness ind depression During her mother i illness her 
constipation assumed a double meaning On lhe one hand it ept icr 
mother at her side and reassured her that she was alive on die other 
hand n wis an expression of her death wishes against her mother for 
she had been made to understand that her behavior would tire her 
mother and make her die \frs Ns pregnane, »ith ItoMt) ended for a 
time her dread of emptiness and mimirtd .he fannss of keeping her 
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mother alive within her She reacted to the birth with a severe depres 
sion and suicidal thoughts In addition, the fetus represented the longed 
for penis so that the birth of Bobby represented a castration 

There were striking similarities in the anal behavior and fantasies 
of Bobby and his mother Both fought a sadomasochistic battle with 
their mothers over their feces, in both, death wishes against the mother 
were dealt with by compulsive clinging Under the light of analysis the 
anal ritual assumed the aspect of a johe a deux, his act of defecation a 
moment of perfect loving union between the two partners 

In regard to separation anxiety, however, there was a difference be 
tween mother and child Bobby clung to his mother as she had to hers, 
but, as with his eating he was able to behave differently when not under 
her direct influence She suffered from guilt over feeling relieved when 
she was without him because this to her was proof of her death wishes 
against him His pleasure in being without her symbolized rejection by 
her own mother She projected her separation anxiety onto him and 
provoked its expression When they met after a separation the anal scene 
was immediately enacted There was much evidence that the mother 
identified her body processes with the child s, when her fantasies of 
fullness and emptiness ceased to be concerned with the child s body, they 
turned at once to her own body, where they were lived out instead 

Both held to the unconscious fantasy, feces equals baby Whether 
Bobby shared his mother’s fantasy, feces equals mother, was not clear 
Toss of feces led to depressive feelings in her, whereas Bobby himself 
was the anal baby and experienced anxiety when his mother "drowned 
his anal products His compulsive enactment of symbolic rebirth was his 
defense against this anxiety 

Bobby s phallic symptoms and strivings became manifest in his 
mother s presence In his sessions with the therapist he would take the 
^ ° f . mother and act out Wlth girl dolls the sadomasochistic behavior 
which his mother displayed in -her handling of him Similar behavior was 
trans erred directly onto the therapist In his behavior toward his own 
o y e identified with the sadistic, castrating mother image, and de 
ve ope tendencies toward self injury His fantasies of intercourse with 
lmse mi e male role ended in his downfall, injury, humiliation, and 
(castration) When his castration fear was too great he regressed 
° P ass,v e behavior or reversed masculine and feminine roles 
.. i C CrS ana * ^ lxatlon colored her oedipal strivings, as re 
ecte m t e usual symbolic equation feces-pems-child Her analy 
sis e t no oubt that Bobby s exhibitionism (which she unconsciously 
provo c an by which she then felt overwhelmed) meant to her the 

nation o her wish to have a penis to exhibit. But Bobby s raascu 
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, { ' V1S able t0 dominate her strop!) by exhibiting his penis In part 

her rejection of the bo> stemmed from the fantasy in which Bobby 
represented the guilt-charged realization of her wish to have a child from 
her fuller Her conception of intercourse was a sadomasochistic one 
Mrs N s sexual excitement which was stimulated by her sadomaso- 
chistic interpretation of the ana!)tic setting was partly acted out in the 
street where as the transference intensified she became so fearful of 
the tnlfic as to serge on agoraphobia There was a link between her 
scxuahtftion of the traffic and Bobby s symptom of running into the 
street Buses to him were phallic symbols in his play he would hold 
toy buses in front of him is he dashed himself against the walls of the 
room 

In summary the following types of interaction seem to the authors 
the most important ones (a) inhibition of the mothers function due to 
unconscious anxiety as for instance in her attitude to breast feeding 
this had a lasting pathogenic influence on the life and development of 
the child (b) the mother s fantasies of emptiness and fullness which not 
only affected her behavior toward Bobby but were internalized by him 
(c) Bobby s typical exhibitionism which met with the mothers over 
valuation of his penis and her ambivalent impulses toward it what 
might have been a transitory phase in Bobby s life thus became a per 
roanent symptom (d) Bobby s response to his mothers sexualization of 
the street traffic (e) the intimate union of mother and child in the cat 
and mouse fantasy and the anal ritual which amount to a folic a deux 
in die intensity in which they were enacted 

The analysis of Mrs N explained why child guidance treatment had 
failed to secure lasting improvements her problems were much too deep 
seated and severe to be accessible to advice and guidance Although 
analysis was able to free Bobby from the influence of her fantasy life 
improvement in his reactions 10 her behavior was blocked by her cat 
and mouse provocation and her constant handling of his genitals which 
acted on him as permanent seductions 

Augusta Alfert (7) who holds that the teacher child relationship 
is the core of therapeutic education discusses methods of handling such 
problems as separation anxiety difficulties in sublimation child-child 
relationships and child group relationships in The Treatment of Emo 
tionally Disturbed Children in a Therapeutic Nursery 

At the Council Child Development Center in New 'iork a thera 
peuttc nursery children are often referred because of difficulties in con 
trolling aggression irnpulsmty autoerotic practices and habit disturb 
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ances Because of the frequency of separation anxiety, methods of han 
tiling this problem have been incorporated into the school curriculum 
There is a preparatory period in the outpatient nursery in which children 
and their mothers visit with the teachers and talk informally Just be 
fore the school term begins, the child and mother visit his teacher in 
the nursery room to which the child has been assigned There is attend 
ance by all mothers at the beginning of the school year for as long as it 
takes the child to accept the teacher as a substitute for his mother 
Then there is gradual withdrawal of the mother from the child’s en 
wronment, with oral gratification (snack or nibble bar) and physical 
gratification by the teacher (care and fondling) to the degree to which 
the child can accept it Once separation from the mother is accomplished, 
the transferred dependency of the child on the teacher is used for thera 
pcutic purposes For example, the child s regressive needs are recog 
nized, gratified and used as starting points for new experiences 

The case of Albert shows how the teachers use the content for 
guided regression Albert, a bright verbal child, with superior reasoning 
power, entered the nursery at three and a quarter years, still drinking 
four bottles daily, sucking his fingers between bottles, clinging to a dis 
reputable blanket, and staring off into space when engrossed in his auto 
erotic activities He was not yet toilet trained The parents also com 
plained of his aggression toward his baby sister, bom when he was two, 
an csent which interfered with his incentive to growing up Whenever 
Albert played in the doll corner at the nursery, he was the baby He 
rcccned only indifferent mothering from the children, but the teacher 
supplemented this generously She accepted his helplessness and tended 
to his needs but also stimulated him and gently roused him from his 
passivity Gratification of lus regressive needs did not interfere with his 
strides forward During the first few months, he achieved separation from 
lus mother, ga\c up three bottles, was reliably toilet trained, and began 
to show far less aggression toward his sister 

Fixation on early levels of gratification, together with an inability 
to find a comfortable ground between instinctual gratification and reac 
tion formation, shows up in the difficulties in sublimation For example, 
in the paintings of these children there were no clear designs or repre 
scntational forms such as would be expected in a comparable group of 
children from a normal nursery Instead, smears, smudges, and color 
masses were the rule They were much slower in passing to the line and 
onn stage of painting This impairment of sublimation was a reflection 
o their disturbance in identification, hek of clarity and stability of the 
o iject, an of the disturbed balance between instinctual urgency and ego 
organisation To treat this problem, the teachers modified the presenta 
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non of materials and setup so as fo conform to the greater need for 
dosmg and structuring of experiences They also increased their partici 
pation by closer physical presence by more help with the handling of 
the medium in order to reduce frustration and overstimulation and by 
recognition and encouragement of the children’s progressive needs 
Prompt and remarkable changes were observed Most of the children 
had difficulty m relating to other children partly because of such great 
absorption by their fantasy life that they had no empathy for others 
Some seemed to be satisfied with their obsessional preoccupations or 
autoerotic practices Similarly, there was a greater difficulty in group 
relationships A sort of musical pantomfme is used by the teacher to 
help wtth group relationships Every day at the same time and in the 
same environment the teacher tells the children what to do and see and 
where to go accompanying each item with appropriate musical sounds 
Thus close identification with the teacher is exploited to stimulate 
greater responsiveness which in turn stimulates better group communi 
cation 

In her discussion of this paper, Millie Almy stated that many of 
the techniques described would seem to be applicable in the ordinary 
nursery, for dependency needs are of major importance to any young 
child s relationship with his teacher Similarly, an understanding of 
sublimation, the use of guided regression and techniques in developing 
better interpersonal relationships, all have their place in the typical 
nursery 

In Some Remarks on Transference and Countertoansference in 
Analytical Child Therapy, E C M Frijling-Schreuder (96) discusses 
various phases of transference that occur in the analytic treatment of 
children pointing out that in young children there is a very real gues 
tion whether the typical transference neurosis occurs and that later in 
latency, puberty and adolescence, special factors relating to the handling 
of the transference have to be considered m the treatment 

The author asks whether before the fifth year, the child s feelings 
wVndu arise toward the anaVyst to the vstwor/tvA he. cdfed. 

Terence In this instance emotions are not displaced from parent to 
analyst rather there is an equalisation of analyst with parent However, 
in young children whose hostility toward the mother is unconscious 
the relationship to the therapist can be used to help bring this out 
Originally n was believed that chifdren did not develop a real trsru 
ference neurosis after Anna Freuds work was published, however, it 
was realized that it was possible to obtain 'via the consistent interprets 
tion of the child s ways m dealing with his affects transference processes 
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which are comparable to what is to be seen in adult analysis. Often the 
child’s negative transference to the therapist can be dealt with in the 
beginning by the discussion of the purpose of the treatment and of the 
child's negative attitude and this begins the analytic therapy.” Further- 
more, children often present material in the form of acting out, which 
must be handled by interpretation of the transference situation in the 
right way and at the right time. However, despite all this and even 
though transference phenomena may be extremely intense, they are really 
of a temporary character as compared with the continual interplay be- 
tween child and parent. 

The author next discusses transference phenomena in various peri- 
ods of the child’s life. In the latency period, the child’s interest is turned 
toward the outer world and there is little introspection. During this 
period, part of the negative transference in the treatment is a simple 
reflection of the child’s need to turn away from himself toward the 
outside world; it is not the result of hostility. In the prepubertal and 
pubertal period, part of the negative transference is connected with the 
child’s faulty integration at the time. One must be careful, therefore, 
not to discuss resistance directly, since this will threaten the child's 
integration, but to discuss first the “adaptive aspect of the defense 
mechanism.” Also, the child often wards off his fear of seduction in the 
transference by scorn and contempt displayed toward the therapist. 

In child analysis, one must deal not only with the child’s transfer- 
ence reactions but also with those of the parents. The analyst's inter- 
vention often deprives the parent of the opportunity unconsciously to 
gratify and act out his own infantile conflicts in relation to the child. 
The process of helping the parents become aware of these unconscious 
factors is painful to the parents, so that they often assume a destructive 
or negative attitude toward the treatment. As a result, as can be seen 
in the psychiatric literature, child analysts often display a hostile atti- 
tude toward the parent. This is in part connected with the problem of 
countertransference in the treatment of children. “This problem is two- 
fold. the coumertransfercnce toward the child and that toward the 
parents. Hiat toward the child relates to the analyst’s feelings when he 
finds treatment difficult and is unable to help the child. This counter- 
transference can lead to a superior attitude toward the child w'hich can 
inf ict a rather serious narcissistic injury upon the child. In addition, 
i ie anal) st may feel threatened by the child's acting out, his regressive 
k us tor, and his closeness to the primary process. The countcrtrans- 
crrncco die child analyst to the parents is often related to the frustra- 
tions the analyst feels because he knows he is dealing svith sick people 
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jvho a re interfering with ha efforts, but whom he cannot and should not 

In Remarks on the Etiolocy and Management of Eco Disturb 
ances IN Children Herman S Belmont (2S) discusses the difficulties in 
assessing the factors responsible for severe ego difficulties m children He 
illustrates the interpla> of constitutional and environmental factors and 
suggests that etiologtcally there is a complements! series ranging from 
the predominantly constitutional to the predominantly environmental 
Treatment should help the child increase his ego strength and form 
better object relations. A workable therapeutic relationship is essential 
for these goals and is thus the primary objective 

A child of age one year and a few months presented behavior mdica 
live of severe ego disturbance He cried continuous!) dung to his 
father, did not respond to the spoken word slept and ate poorly The 
mother was very narcissistic and was preoccupied with feeding the child 
until ‘she felt satisfied’ At fourteen months the child and parents 
moved into the grandparents’ home for several months The grand 
parents were a stabilizing feature, and the child showed considerable 
improvement By three and a half the child had developed some degree 
of frustration tolerance, but there were definite ego disturbances There 
is a group of children bordering on childhood psjchosis )ei not pj) 
chotic, in whom early childhood traumata seem to have disturbed ego 
development to varying degrees 

johnny, age fifteen, came to therapy for unhappiness and poor 
school adjustment He was ostracized by his peers He had a very active 
fantasy life and masturbated to excess However, he won honors m 
school and did have a few close friends His object relations were nar 
cissistically colored He was unable to separate from his mother and 
constantly changed roles from active to passive from mother to child 
He had suffered from congenital anomalies consisting of a cardiac de 
feci and an imperforate anus At five he developed asthma Until six he 
shared his parents bedroom replacing his father, who had entered 
military service when the child was three He was given enemas regu 
larly to age eleven There was a successful heart operation at five and a 
half Although the mother handled situations in a way that left much 
to be desired, the child s ego disturbances were not of psychotic proper 
lions His physical disabilities definitely contributed to the forces pro- 
ducing the damaged ego 

Nick, twelve, was considered immature, disorganized, and disobedi 
ent He had certain 'as if qualities and demonstrated * learned” but 
not integrated behavior He had been unwanted and rejected by h« 
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mother, and had suffered from infantile eczema The father, who was 
away when the boy was one to four years old, was a very strict disciphn 
arian when he returned, and the boy rejected him for over a year A1 
though he seemed unable to organize his thinking, had an inadequate 
concept of reality, was defective in basic comprehension, was tactless, 
uncouth, and possessed little frustration tolerance, he did not have a 
fragmented ego and was not psychotic In another child or with addi 
tional traumata a psychosis might have occurred 

The child handles life situations with his constitutional endow 
ments The mother will either hamper or help the child in mastering 
such situations It is the interplay between endowment and life situations 
that determines ego development Fries’s work on activity types demon 
strates this interplay soon after birth Later, the mother’s handling of 
the child s speech and gestures is vital in the development of ego func 
tions such as reality testing In childhood schizophrenia it is not either 
the child s lack of maturation or the mother’s personality type, but an 
incompatibility between the mother and child which damages the ego 
development 

In treating disturbed children the first goal is establishment of a 
workable relationship Identifications made with the therapist are the 
forerunners of object relationships Early contact is often primitive, but 
must be utilized At the same time limits must be set for the child, espe 
cially concerning impulsive behavior The children must also be helped 
to deal with the outside world and may need education about things 
like eating, personal hygiene, etc Parents must also be helped They are 
beset with ambivalent feelings and guilt concerning the child Patho- 
logical parental attitudes whether primary or secondary, must be han 
died Group contact is desirable for the child when he has matured to 
the point where a suitable group can be found for him The use of the 
group experience must be evaluated carefully in terms of the child and 
the family 

In Etiolocy and Treatment of Sleep Disturbances in Children, 
elitta Sperlisc (264) states that insomnia in young children is often 
the first symptom of severe neurotic or psychotic disorders Their dy 
namics are similar to those of the traumatic neuroses, and respond best 
when treatment is instituted early 

Fenichel and others explain neurotic disturbances of sleep m terms 
°, l ^ Ure 10 re P rcss tensions especially sexual Simroel suggested 

at 1 e eginmng of the schizophrenic process might be associated with 
a temporary disturbance of the ability to regress by means of sleep The 
au or supports these hypotheses by observations during the analysis of 
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children with insomnia Severe sleep disturbances in >oung children are 
sometimes the only early identifiable precursors of a later schizophrenia 
in a previous paper, the author demonstrated that insomnia was a child s 
defense against the threat of loss of object relationships and against 
succumbing to overpowering sadistic oral impulses 

The characteristic conflicts of each developmental stage ate rc 
fleeted in steep disturbances Mild and transient sleep disturbances dur 
mg the oedipal stage are typical of childhood in our culture The more 
severe sleep disturbances are indicative of serious emotional disorders 
There is a definite analogy between these sleep disturbances and the 
traumatic neuroses of adults with regard to genesis djnamics and hen 
ment Anxiety is the most frequent cause of sleeplessness m children 
Since it is not possible to explore the sources of the infants anxiety 
directly, it is necessary to include in the investigation the mother and 
her feelings regarding the insomnia 

Case I was that of a six month old child with restless sleep The 
mother was an anxious overconscientious person wah unconscious hos 
ulity toward the child To reassure herself that nothing was wrong with 
the baby she would fuss with it, thereby waking the child up Analysis 
of the mother led to changes in her feelings toward the child and re 
sultant improvement in sleep 

Case 2 was a twenty two-momh-old boy with severe insomnia from 
birth The mother was overindulgent and had always been afraid to 
allow the child to cry at night because of the fear tint she might dts 
turb her husband and neighbors As a result she herself or someone 
whom she lured sat with the child throughout the night The mother 
was afraid of the child and gave in completely to him The sleep dts 
turbince cleared up when the mother allowed herself to take the advice 
of the analyst to allow lum to cry through several nights without attend 


mg to him 

As a result of child training there is repression of anal-erotic and 
aggressive impulses Mild transitory sleep disturbances arc rather com 
mon Whenever such repressions are excessive and complicated b) trau 
matic experiences the disturbances wifi be more severe Emotional over 
stimulation and seduction are particularly harmful because they pre* 
maturely stimulate phallic impulses and reinforce anal conflicts In the 
early stages before the development of symptoms treatment may be 
quite rewarding often indirect 1) through guidance of the mother Even 
when there are reaction formations and compulsive character tram eariy 
treatment is comparatively simple An illustrative case is that of a boy 
who at eighteen months began to have nightmare* and demonstrated an 
excessive concern with cleanliness and food and sleep niuab Hi* mother 
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was preoccupied with anal functions and encouraged feminine traits in 
him. She had suppressed his aggressive expression early. A short period 
of treatment helped him to release some of his repressed anal aggression, 
and the mother was induced to relax her rigid control over him. She was 
discouraged from taking the boy into bed with her when he had a night- 
mare. This practice only provides an additional source of overstimula- 
tion for the child who is already having difficulty enough coping with 
his sexual impulses. 

The most common period of childhood insomnia is during the oedi- 
pal phase when there is so much conflict over oedipal strivings and in- 
fantile masturbation with the resultant fear of castration. It is usually 
mild and temporary, with occasional nightmares and difficulty in falling 
asleep. The pathological cases are always due to a defeat of the child’s 
task of renouncing its oedipal strivings through faulty parental atti- 
tudes. Of particular harm is the suppression of any overt manifestation 
of sexual feelings, sexual curiosity, and jealousy in the child accompanied 
by sexual overstimulation. The difficulty is often attributed to external 
sources such as television, movies, or frightening experiences. As in the 
traumatic neuroses, only those children who have intense conflicts fall 
prey to these external stimuli. 

A six-and-a-half-year-old boy’s sleep difficulty resulted from re- 
pressed death wishes toward a rival brother, who had threatened his posi- 
tion with the mother, who had previously fostered an unhealthy attach- 
ment to her. His difficulty had become manifest shortly after the dis- 
covery that the cemetery contained the sleeping bodies of dead people. 
He feared the same fate as a result of his hostile wishes toward the 
brother. Working through these impulses resulted in a prompt improve- 
ment of his sleep. Acute repression of object-directed destructive impulses 
in a child leads to a sleep phobia. The child may either refuse to go to 
s eep at all, or does so only after certain precautions. Perhaps the mother 
is required to lie with him until he falls asleep and in this manner pro- 
tects im from the destructive impulses which threaten to break through 
when the defenses are relaxed in the state of sleep. 

Analysis of an Agcressive Child, by Jacques Berna (33) is a 
escription o a successful analysis of a five-and-a-half-year-old severely 
pfay^therapy ^ ^ meam °* an acc epting and identifying method of 

o WaS J X>m * n t ^ ie only son of a Norwegian architect and 

. m ° er ' a teac ber. After weaning at six months he temporarily 
use to eat. On a trip to Europe at the age of eight months he showed 
P or nocturnus, difficulty in falling asleep, fear of the dark, and occa- 
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.onal rejection of food He could not play by himself destroyed his 
toys and was aggressive to other children and hit mother In kinder 
garten at the age of five he was vtoletitly and dangerously aggressne to 
other children and also exhibited hit genitals On a second trip 10 
turopc the aggressiveness was much increased He desiroyed et cry thing 
he could lay his hands on His violence toward other children was very 
dangerous and often connected with sexual play so that his mother 
finally brought him to therapy She is described as extremely inhibited 
void of any emotional expression and disinclined to mention in any 
way her relationship to husband and child She had exercised a rigorous 
toilet training The father described the mother as harsh cold and un 
approachable About himself he reported many illnesses and impotence 
In the interviews the boy was brutal \ery destructive to the con 
tents of the office and dangerously aggressive to the thcripist Toward 
the father however who came for a short visit he showed pronounced 
amiability When the mother or the maternal grandfather appeared he 
was as difficult as before In spite of the boys attacks the therapist 
showed himself accepting He reassured him that he was a lovable child 
Only the grownups are bad children are all good The aggressions 
were turned into play with full participation of the therapist Stones of 
robbers mutually told became an attractive entertainment The direc 
tion was left to the child the therapist played a role subordinate to him 
and the kindergarten teacher joined in this accepting attitude The re- 
sult was excellent behavior with only temporary relapses Meeting the 
child in this way in his own world of magic removed the difficulties of 
contact This method is similar to Aichhorn s technique with delinquents 
The boys aggressiveness Is understood as a defense against a loving 
relationship which he could not tolerate His behavior was a permanent 
preventive war He could identify neither with the mother nor with 


the father While in die oral phase the symptoms were anorexia pavor 
nocturnus and phobias the outward-directed aggressivenesi became 
manifest in the anal phase where he remained fixated With the de 
crease of aggression depression appeared The aggressive attacks were a 
cry for help and for love mainly addressed to the mother but this was 
not understood by her Instruction of the parents is emphasized but they 
cannot be expected to show die child die same degree of jicrmismenns 
as the therapist does in the treatment sessions The child needs au 
thorny which is not abolished in die permissive play It assists the test 
mg of reality Sexual acting out is not permitted u would increase the 
conflicts with the environment As repressed sexual conflicts are sym 
bolically expressed in the aggressions they are also alleviated simultane- 


ously with them 
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The motivation for the anal sadistic fixation is seen in the loneliness 
and absence of love in early childhood An oedipal phase was not 
reached There were scarcely any signs of ambivalence characteristic of 
the oedipus situation because of the inhibition of possible identifications 
The child s answer to the deprivations of early childhood remained 
hatred and revenge Tear of the adults directed the aggressions mainl) 
against other children as substitutes for the original enemies The con 
trolled acting out with the therapist relieved the loneliness and offered 
a helpful identification 

In The Initial Phase of Concomitant Treatment of Twins 
Elinor W Demarest and Muriel C Winestine (58) discuss the effects 
of the separation of twins from each other The initial phase of therapy, 
a period of three months brought out two main problems how the 
introduction of therapy upset the formerly established equilibrium be 
tween the twins and how each differed in her ability to utilize treatment 

Although the problems of fraternal twins do not exactly parallel 
those characteristic of identical twins a common denominator does exist 
— a sibling relationship in siblings who happen to be bom at the same 
time The material gathered at the Hampstead nurseries during World 
War II indicates that feelings of being identical are established even in 
fraternal twins When twins live together, each is bound to be preferred 
by the mother at different times The other twin may stand for other 
persons in the family constellation (including his own twin), in an at 
tempt to compensate for the loss of the mother A twin has the dual 
problem of individuating himself from the mother and from the other 
twin usually at the same stage of development It could be hypothesized 
that the twin may make one individuation without the other or that 
this is a quantitative process in which one individuation will be more 
complete than the other 

The parents had planned a second pregnancy to provide companion 
ship for the first sibling Harry three years and three months older than 
t e twins The mother reacted to the news that she was going to bear 
twins with dejection while the father responded with exaggerated hu 
mor and denial of the responsibility for rearing twins The twins were 
ull term infants In looking after them the mother felt that she had 
saCTi ced emotional care for the exigencies of routine Both were bottle 
e accor mg to a schedule established by Susan s rhythm Ann was often 
awakened m order to be fed at the same time as Susan and frequently 
vomite a terwards Susan s developmental curve was in advance of Ann s 

y approximately two months Bowel training introduced simultane 
ous y was arduous and traumatic for both Ann seemed more fearful 
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,n, <,17 d '? h 5 r mov 1 emen:! "h« ras Susan told she mol !,er and 

insisted that onl, d* mw)l er couH change her dm, seemed more tear 
nil regarding dogs new situauons and social groups while Susan had 
more physical illnesses de, eloping a bronchial asthmanc condinon at 
about three years The mother complained ot her inability to gam full 
satisfaction from either child and during their infancy yearned to be 
"tth one at a time A strong preference for Susan over Ann was early 
established The mother felt that Susan looked more like her family 
than Ann although prettier the latter seemed more like an outsider 
Indeed it was from outsiders that Ann gamed more attention a fact 
used by the mother to ranonaltre her tendency to favor Susan 

They were dressed differently Susan was able to gam her mothers 
ittcmion and to thwart Anns effort to be alone with her mother for 
iny length of time Ann had more difficulty communicating her needs 
to the mother who regarded her as cold and remote The mother handed 
Ann readily oier to her therapist but unconsciously reinforced Susans 
resistance to treatment The father preferred Harry to either twin Since 
Ann often chose to be with Harry she was indirectly in contact with 
the father whom she seemed to look upon as a big brother a bigger 
Harxy Ann plajed more with Harry and yielded more to his domma 
tion Susan clashed with Harry Susan was more verbal than Ann who 
showed much greater manual dexterity and ability to concentrate on 
tasks than her sister While Susan did not appear upset during a separa 
tion from Ann the latter became anxious when away from her twin 
The twins Susan and Ann were enrolled in the nursery at age three 
years seven months because of difficulties which the mother ascribed to 
their twinness A dominant submissive pattern was rigidly established 
Susan was dominant and controlling of the pair while Ann was sub 


missive and compliant In nursery school it was felt that Ann s greater 
manual dexterity made it possible to place her in the older group while 
Susan s possessive need for an adult could belter be met by teachers of 
the younger group Both twins tended to cling to their teachers Ann 
entwined the adult s arms about herself in exactly the position she de 


sued thus directing and mbbilmivg the adult toward granting her satis 
faction while Susan imprisoned the adults arms and legs so that they 
could not move Susan was determined to monopolize the attention of 
her labored teacher much as she did the mothers attention at home If 
thwarted she would attack the teacher or sullenly withdraw Ann failed 
to show any preference for a single teacher but distributed her alien 
tions Susan was able to become occupied with another child more 
readily than Ann who made a peripheral adjustment to her group and 
passively observed other children Ann requested many more visits with 
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Susan when they visited Ann was listless, while Susan directed and 
pushed her around 

Individual therapy was recommended for Susan because of her 
need for sole possession of an adult, her inability to use adults in an 
educational setting, to join or enjoy group activities, and to use maten 
als In Susan there appeared to be a drive disturbance Her first response 
to the therapist in the nursery was one of ordering the latter to help 
her, to dress her, and to get things for her She had difficulty in differen 
tiating her own needs from the therapist s, parts of her own body from 
the same parts of the therapists body, and animate from inanimate 
things She insisted that the therapist not talk, look, or listen unless 
allowed to by her In this way she attempted to immobilize the therapist 
and impose upon her the submissive, puppethke role of Ann After a 
month and a half of therapy, a vacation ensued, during which time Ann 
became more assertive with Susan at home and the latter had difficulty 


coping with her Upon her return Susan attacked the therapist and then 
clung to her, not allowing her to talk For the next month she was torn 
by her ambivalent feelings toward the therapist, and became more cling 
mg toward one teacher in the nursery Throughout this period of treat 
ment the outstanding feature was Susan’s inability to accept or gam 
satisfaction from any situation which did not mirror her relationship 


with the mother or with Ann or which threatened to disturb the equi 
librium of these relationships Susan had experienced no deprivation 
from her mother and consequently could gain no satisfaction from the 
therapist as a mother substitute However, Ann s growing strength de 
pnved Susan of her puppet, creating for the latter a need which the 
therapist could fulfill She now includes the therapist as a partner in a 
game in which she peeks spies and attempts to fool Ann 

Individual therapy was instituted for Ann because she revealed ego 
deficiencies which could not be helped solely through the nursery edu 
cation she experienced little feeling of self-completion without Susan 
ler object relationships with adults were faulty, her activities did not 
appear self motivated Marked sadness bordering on depression also sug 
geste a disturbance m her affective responses This quality appeared 
more strikingly after therapy began In her fantasies she demonstrated 
ne wish to be the only baby with a boundless supply of oral gratification 
u ring a vacation her aggression in the form of extreme possessiveness 
emerge toward Susan Back at the nursery, she made a puppet whose 
name she confided io the therapist, was Susan and it remained in the 
rapy room anging limp and inactive It was as though she had 
come ess o a puppet with Susan and envisaged a reversal of roles 
ns nve toward finding a private place for herself without the pres- 
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ence of Susan or any other child prov.ded her with an impetus to accept 
therapy Her faulty object relation, h,p wtth a mother figure made ,. 

limited role transferring onto the latter t _ p . ter in dividuation 

shtp wtth her mother Although Ann “ " pa They 

from Susan her ego defictenc.es conunne “ * ““The? Ctontog" 
consts. of defictent dtfferen.ta.ton and ^ o[ tu!l0 „ „( 

while Susans dnve disturbance ts apparent m her 
hbidtnal and aggresstse drives 

Lawrence S Kuem and Hvs.aN A 
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the patient's progress continues, she has become provocative and rittnhs 
tic Occasionally she makes repetitive statements, to which she demands 
ritualized responses in precise words and even with precise intonations 
which she defines 

Many signs of improvement are interwoven with evidence that the 
process of illness persists It is possible to observe a gradual shift in the 
distribution of control between conscious, prcconscious, and unconscious 
forces At times it is hard to decide whether there is a lessening of some 
of the conflict laden drives, or an increase in repression, but the general 
increase in flexibility makes it likely that the conflicts themselves are 
actually lessening Some contamination fears arc lessening, but are still 
manifested with her doll When she plays with her doll she sometimes 
insists on wearing fresh clothes, because no other children can have 
touched them Thus the process oscillates back and forth between obses- 
sional rituals and freedom 

This clinical case demonstrates that during these early years an omi 
nously disintegrative process may remain remarkably labile and re 
versible It can also be dramatically demonstrated that the proper 
interpretation, couched m the proper words for the patient, can have 
an effect that is instantaneous and almost magical In addition, this case 
is an almost experimental demonstration of the appearance and disap- 
pearance of a psychotic state in childhood out of a neglected pre-existing 
neurosis The fact that this malignant process was caught in time so 
that it could be reversed was the happy outcome of a moment of excep 
tional clinical good fortune, for both the child and the therapist 


In Some Considerations in the Introduction to Therapy in 


Puberty, Selma Fraibfrg (90) stresses as the most difficult problem the 
need to overcome the pubertal child’s resistances to treatment The case 
material, involving girls in the first phase of puberty, showed that the 
ear of their * secrets being discovered and their reaction to "being made 
to come constituted their initial response to treatment It was necessary, 
m t e initial phase of treatment, both to dispense with the basic rule 
an to ea with the youngster s need to view the analyst as the omni 
potent parent 1 


n a real sense the aims of puberty and the aims of analysis are 
osti e to each other At a time when the ego must strengthen its defenses 
against t e powerful resurgent drives, analysis must disturb the defensive 
s ructure m order to do its work There are other contradictions m aims 
er y is t e age of secrecy It closes its door upon the prying adult 
ntiK ^i^vf i a [* a ^ t,c tec hmque requires the surrender of secrets The 
i ears analysis for other reasons He is aware that powerful 
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° f re dls ™P tin g h <s psychic equilibrium He experiences alienation 
ot parts of the psychic structure There is an altered body rniaw an d 
disturbance of the sense of reality These changes in addition to mas 
turbatory conflicts give rise in puberty to terrible speculations regarding 
sanity This adds to the fear of analysis Thus special handling is neces 
sary to deal with these powerful initial resistances to treatment 

A formidable resistance encountered is the negativism of puberty 
This is really a primitive mode of defense Analysis reveals a common 
danger which is warded off by this defense The danger is of surrender 
of complete submission to the love object — not only a sexual danger a 
danger of castration but a danger of merging with the object hence of 
losing the self and personal identity and of returning to an archaic ore 
ness with the object Anna Freud shows how m adolescence the two 


aspects of this process negativism and emotional surrender can exist side 
by side and are seen in the manifestations of passionate devotion to ob- 
jects and alternately extreme negativism to the same object It can be 
understood that under conditions of severe stress~and puberty is such 


a condition — the ego behaves as if n were in danger of extinction and 
falls back upon primitive defenses which originated in the earliest 
struggle to preserve and maintain the boundaries of the emerging self 
from the danger of the backward step of fusion with the object world 
In any discussion of the therapy of puberty these defensive processes must 
be counted among the chief resistances 


The decisive point in adolescent development is the abandonment 
of the incestuous aim and the replacement of the infantile objects While 
this is a gradual process the achtexcment ot object removal dmm 
guishes the tater phase of development from the earlier and permits 
speaking of two major phases of adolescence The chanclenstic prob 
lems of treatment usually designated m connection with adolescence are 
actually characteristic of only the first phase the period which precedes 
object removal and is soil under die influence of ihe biological on 
slauglu of puberty (Helene Deutsch) Problems involving the early re- 
sistances to treatment and the establishment of a positive transference 
technical considerations in interpretation depth of analysis permuted 
dangers of acting out actually faded in importance when applied to the 
second phase which can sometimes be spoken of as later adolescence 
This study is limited to those girls who belonged to the earlier phase of 
development the period which precedes object removal corresponding 
approximately to the age of biological puberty 

In a senes of short clinical vignettes the author points out that the 
fear of their secrets being discovered and the reaction to being nude 
to come constituted the earliest resistances to treatment The fear of 
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"others knowing,” especially the deep fear that something was wrong, 
was \ery pronounced in Patty, who was eleven A deeply unhappy child, 
her reaction to the idea of treatment was forthrightly hostile “I don’t 
need to go see anybody There’s nothing wrong with me ” Later in treat 
ment it was learned that she belies ed she could become pregnant through 
her masturbation Her resistance to treatment was based on the fear that 
her secret would be discovered The "being made to come” at times 
satisfied certain masochistic tendencies, which are so open and exposed 
in the early stages of puberty It would have the significance of "being 
forced into intimacy with a woman,' an idea which is both compelling 
and alarming to the pubertal girl during the period of her struggle to 
free herself from the incestuous tie to mother 

If the therapy is to appeal to the pubertal child, the introduction 
to treatment must be managed in such a way that the threatened ego 
is given some measure of control in this new and strange situation — 
assurance that it will be an active, not a passive partner in this treat 
ment. Thus not only may it be necessary to dispense with the analytic 
rule, it may be advisable to reverse it, as Aichhom did with his de 
linquents, 'You don t need to tell me anything you don’t wish to,” to 
which one can safely add, ‘though when you know me better you may 
want to tell me things so that I can help you better” In work with 
some girls of this age, at the beginning of treatment, almost any interpre 
tation, no matter how little or how superficial, constitutes a threat to 
the patient Behind the transference fantasy of the sinister psychiatrist, 
is the image of the omnipotent parent, all-seeing, all knowing The au 
thor finds, therefore, that in the early stages of treatment she can best 
wm the confidence of the pubertal girl by negating the transference 
image of the omnipotent psychologist by being quite simple, human, 
open, unmystenous, and not too clever 

The therapist has noted that through giving more attention to the 
manner in which the child is introduced to treatment by his parents, 
the work in initiating treatment has been lightened The parents should 
be counseled in the almost step-by-step process of introducing the sug 
gesuon of treatment 

Understanding the nature of the pubertal conflict provides the 
therapist mth the means for dealing stith the early resistance What the 
lid in puberty fears is loss of control, surrender to the demands of the 
nves What he fears m therapy is the further disturbance of his pre 
carious equilibrium. "What he longs for most is the restoration of har 
treatmem 15 to have meaning for him, if a concrete goal can 
e out for him, it is necessary’ to help him see therapy as a means 
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or re-csuMiihing hi, equilibrium, of helping him become master ot him 
seii. 

The author feels that in many ways the introduction to treatment 
and the early hours of therapy are crucial If the initial resistances can 
be overcome and a therapeutic attitude established, many factors in the 
pubertal situation may work for the th crapist Of course there are many 
factors in puberty which do not work for the therapist, eg , the rigidity 
of defense, the fear of the homosexual transference , the acting out etc 
But the morbid aspects of the clinical picture m puberty are counter 
balanced by the tremendous forward thrust of the drives It is also a 
time of hope and of promise, and while the clinical picture in puberty 
can at times be alarming and can resemble in every aspect certain marked 
disturbances of later life, the impetus toward growth and fulfillment — 
toward the future— can work toward a favorable outcome 


In On The Superego tv Adolescence, Rudolph HYtenbekg (292) 
states that the ego superego alienation in adolescence, brought about by 
wcrcise of infantile demands, forces a partial regression of the ego, and 
with it comes heavy reliance on identification as a mode of relating to 
objects A basic goal of therapy is to focus on ego strengthening and 
reality testing rather than actual resolution of infantile conflicts 

With still inconclusive research on the pregemtal roots of the 
superego, we continue to consider it the heir of the oedipal phase and 
are then justified in regarding the ego in adolescence as relatively un 
protected from increased instinctual demands Regression to identifies 
non as the original mode of relating to objects and with it increase of 
p-uhologicil narcissism requires some adaptations in ihe handling of 
transference Insufficient analysis of countertramlerence may lead the 
therapist to play into the adolescent's omnipotent fantasies, weakening 
hts reality testing This is often done by emphasizing the young patient s 
potential " The other danger is to support the alienated superego with 
an increase of guilt and consequent increased rigidity in later ego adap 
tation 


Because of the peculiar * narcissistic” transference, more activity on 
the part of the analyst is required in the opening phase Since some pa 
tients do not transfer but make past coincide with present and turn the 
analyst into the parent, the therapist will have to play the role of t e 
better parent, as he does in the therapy of some schizophrenic patients 
Interpretations need to be timed to avoid further narcissistic injury in 
the face of a brittle, labile ego balance 

When the superego has been poorly established, acting out is to be 
expected in adolescence In addition to the usual defense mechanisms. 
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we may ha\e partnlly or fully conscious distortions and pathological 
lying to protect the acting out, ego syntonic behavior If the setting of 
limits is done m a nonpumtive way, it may help to cathect ego bounda 
nes Identification is then used to achieve temporary gains, which make 
it possible to acquire time for working through, until the patient has 
experienced the very different satisfactions from the secondary process 
This method is illustrated with a case history 

Rudolf Ekstein (75) attempts to clarify the economic and dynamic 
role of the internal image of the parental figures in Vicissitudes of thf 
Internal Image’ in thf Recovery of a Borderline Schizophrenic 
Adolescfnt Special transference problems may arise if stabilization of 
the internal image, upon which the capacity for object cathexis depends 
is threatened by autistic or symbiotic dissolution The dynamic effect 
of the spontaneous grafting of an internalized image of the analyst onto 
that of the parents is described The result was a more mature pattern 
of defensive and integrative ego organization 

This paper describes the treatment of a thirteen year-old girl who 
used religious metaphor as a means of communication and as a protec 
tive distance device against developing transference Drawn irresistibly 
toward the transference btyect, she nevertheless felt that she would be 
destroyed unlesrshe-nvoicled the therapist Able to tolerate only a distant 
love object, her self control selfesteem, and even her very identity were 
threatened by a closer approach The transference threat was defended 
against by a regression to an archaic ego organization in which the ex 
penence of identity was disrupted and exchanged for a partly symbiotic 
experience Thus the capacity for self experience and object experience 
was wiped out 

The patient was able to cooperate in therapy initially only by re 
grading her therapist as an unhuman psychiatric mechanical brain (sug 
gestive of a transitional object) This relationship with the therapist 
cou be sustained only if there was grafted onto it the 'perfect* rela 
tions ip with Christ who represented a more distant embodiment of 
the internal parental image Then, struggling to reach Christ, she was 
1 U 7 P anic an d lost contact with her therapist because her wish 
to e i e Christ turned into the uncontrollable thought of being Him 
i orma capacity for identification had given way to primitive, intro 
jecuve, devouring mechanisms 

, therapist once led to loss of Christs image, and she 

hpl^ a pi- ° reca P tunn g the image in spite of repeated assurances of 
u s,e ‘ n g a ye her a Christmas card which presented a picture puzzle 
n w ich the hidden image of Christ could be found Thus he helped her 
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back into the therapeutic situation by magic gestures 

protections of her own rudiments of postsymb.ouc omnipotence In dus 

l ’ er Hkstetn has found £££%&%£ 

early introjects wh.ch were insu V on[0 , he therapist uhal 
or symbiotic nature When tl ese are P ^^ ^ ^ lhtrap ,„ „ 

may be described as a transference p y -phe author 

perceived a, a lifeless mach.nel.ke 

assumes that this condition may e themsehes were poor objects 

jecme capacity or that the paren a of lheir 0 v%n vacuity insta 

of introjection and identification constancy and stability of 

bilily and unreliability In ‘*“1!"" “ ahty and his teaching out may 
the therapist his firm anclto g * a , reI ) cg0 

call forth responses even from a rel y P 

-,'dc itmfnt or Anorexia Mr 
I n Transference Prooums in tiie tem b« the analytic 

,osx During Pubertv Bertuel These case, -sere 

treatment of eight girls from six . m Ireatm ent— the detelop 

considered borderline The inm d b , he culiival.on of a 

mem of a workable transference-is coun.er 

realistic anaclitic relationship tehall0r „t an adolescent pad'"' 

The author describes in detail ihe hena „ an( | frequent 

dur Jg the firs, phase the >-« 

outbursts of aggresuon d'cl. as spitting lh5 th ,„y fifth hour die 
overeating followed by compU , j n „ l0 * ar d the iherapist w 50 8 c 
brought out the first positne fee 8 mmc unprotement kep p 

resulting in sphere There 

diet is carried out in th voracious ingo” with (lie 

hie and death The , h e primary id '"cc the, ate 

starvation There i t ,h e patients l> p h , bc mother is 

mother The sexual !">««' ^ thc conflict 

really fixated at an ora 
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carried out on the level of orality. The refusal to ingest and digest food 
is a rebellion against the mother and against the oral wishes directed to 
her, such as kissing and breast feeding. These wishes are dealt with by 
a primary isolation rather than by repression and displacement. The 
role of the superego is also discussed. The struggle against eating is also 
a struggle of good against evil, feminine versus masculine. At the same 
time, masculinity is deeply envied. 

In order to avoid a disastrous outcome one must meet these patients 
on their own level. One must represent the giving mother — hence the 
importance of the sweet drink. Real improvement begins only when the 
patient feels secure enough in the relationship to express negative feelings 
toward the therapist. In the final phases the therapist represents the 
authority of the father and helps the patient to internalize a superego 
which is not overpowering and frightening. 

CONCLUSION 

While the number of contributions to the study of early development 
is fewer than in previous years, this by no means points to a diminution 
of interest in this subject. A Panel on Problems of Early Infancy and the 
paper by Spitz on the primal cavity are evidence of increasing refinement 
in theoretical considerations concerning the earliest phases, while Mahler 
and Gosliner’s contribution on symbiosis is destined for much future dis- 
cussion. Schur’s ideas on the metapsychology of somatization is also a 
noteworthy contribution to an understanding of the transition from early 
physiological states to those characterized by the dominance of thought 
processes. Mittelmann’s study on motor patterns represents the continuing 
trend toward longitudinal observations. In the field of therapy, Nacht 
and Lebovici present a comprehensive survey of the indications and 
contraindications for psychoanalysis in children. One may comment also 
on the appearance in the literature of the first study of simultaneous 
analysis of mother and child, conducted by different therapists, and 
coordinated after the analyses had been completed. This type of study 
opens new areas of exploring technical problems in child analysis. 



Chapter VII 

PSYCHOANALYTIC THERAPY 

NATHANIEL ROSS M D 


I* seems advisable to repeat the introductory statement in last year s 
chapter to the effect that summaries of papers on psychoanalytical!/ 
oriented psychotherapy which had appeared in a separate chapter on 
psychoanalytic psychiatry in the first four volumes of the Annua 1 Surrey 
will henceforth be included in this chapter The first main section in the 
classification Psychoanalytic Technique is resen ed for summaries of 
papers on the technique of psychoanalysts proper With regard to sum 
manes in the second mam category PsychoanalyticaUy Oriented Psycho- 
therapy u should be understood that for the sake of inchisiveness dm 
term is used quite loosely 

The classification is as follows 

1 Psychoanalytic Technique 

A General Concepts and Theory of Therapy 
B Transference and Countertransference 
C Specific Problems 

JJ PsychoanalyticaUy Oriented Psychotherapy 

I PSYCHOANALYTIC TECHNIQUE 

A General Concepts and Theory of Therapy 

This section may be subdivided into three groups The first consists 
of a paper on indications and contraindications lor psychoanalysis a 
panel on the validation of psychoanalytic techniques and a paper on the 
aims of psychoanalytic therapy The second group contains contributions 
to theories of therapy with reference to spectre factors such as anxiety 
and immeasurable affect m general hypnoid state and abreaction re 
gression the relationships of sleeping and dreaming to the analytic him 
tion a special dichotomiration of types of object relationships and the 
SOS 
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use of the psi hypothesis m anal) sis The last category contains two 
papers one on the evaluation of psychoanaI>sis as a therapeutic pro- 
cedure and a follow up study on the results of p$)choanalytic therapy 

S Nacht and S Lebovici (198) present a comprehensive paper on 
Indications and Contraindications for Psychoanalysis of adults and 
children In the introduction, limitations inherent in the psjchoanalytic 
method which interfere with treatment recommendations and prognosis 
are described The authors state that the etiology and course of neurosis 
depend upon the strength of the instinctual drives and that of the ego 
neither of which can be measured quantitatively A nosologicall) based 
appraisal is no longer adequate The presence of a neurosis is not neces 
sanly an indication for ps)choanalysis there must be factors over and 
above the diagnosis which offer hope of cure In approaching the ques- 
tion of indications it is important, therefore, to specif) clearly what is 
meant b) ps)choanalytic treatment The authors limit themselves to 
that treatment in which transference is analyzed and resistance reduced 
by free association 

Indications and Contraindications in Terms of the Various Clinical 
Syndromes — Ps) choanal) sis is most of all indicated in those anxiety 
states where the anxiet) is in the subacute stage and has not yet been 
structuralized into phobic or obsessional symptoms Where anxiety is too 
acute, treatment may have to be deferred Conversion states are not 
always ideally suitable, (1) because they are often accessible to shorter 
psychotherapeutic methods and (2) because somatic conversion may mdi 
cate too gTeat a plasticity of the ego and a consequent impermanence of 
results Treatment of the phobic states is often favorable, but if the cure 
is to last analysis must be pursued to the point at which a real strengthen 
ing of the ego has occurred In practice, the obsessional neuroses consti 
tute the most frequent indication for psychoanalytic treatment However, 
the presence of obsessions may be associated with a deep-seated instability 
or with a schizophrenic or depressive psychosis When the patient is over 
i my iv e and vs hen the obsessional neurosis has led to a serious restric 
tion of his life activities results of treatment are unsatisfactory The 
out oo is favorable when free anxiety and phobias are present- Simple 
epressive states are regarded as accessible to analysis but prolonged 
eatment is to be expected In character neuroses the authors do not 
a vtse psychoanalytic treatment in the absence of actual suffering When 
innK are pr °J ,lems of an oedipal nature, with readily mobihzable guilt 
. ! indicated In some hysterical characters, a constitutional 

1 ll y imposes a guarded prognosis Certain character disorders may 
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of self punishment in which moral masochism plays an important role 
Indications and Contraindications in Terms of the Personality T unc 
ttoning of the Patient — A careful study of the ego structure of the patient 
must precede the recommendation for analysis The traditional view 
as to the suitability of the hysteric may be misleading The mobilization 
of anxiety may be more difficult in the more rigid personality of the 
obsessional )et the results may be more permanent In general the 
authors view is that analysis is only indicated between adolescence and 
the age of forty but when there is much manifest anxiety, results may 
be favorable in older people Contraindications exist when secondary 
gain is prominent or when marked emotional disturbance is concealed 
by considerable success in life adjustment 

The authors quote Anna Freud as distinguishing two types of ego 
structure in neurosis (1) that in which the anxiety is related to the fear 
of the superego in which case the ego is strong and oedipal guilt is in the 
foreground and (2) that m which the anxiety is of instinctual origin and 
the ego is weak Analysis is indicated in the first instance but is not likely 
to succeed in the second Nunberg appraised ego strength in terms of 
narcissism and the ability to tolerate unpleasure, but these criteria are 
difficult to measure because such forces either strengthen or weaken the 
ego Nacht defines a strong ego as one which is not afraid of drives 
originating from the unconscious but permits their appearance in aware 
ness and endeavors to utilize them m the process of adaptation to reality 
He is concerned with the extent to which the ego can tolerate frustrations 
and endure anxiety It is somewhat easier to be precise about ego weak 
nesses which militate against analysis than to measure ego strength One 
evidence of ego weakness would be a turning away from analysis because 
of the threat of the transference where a fear of abandonment prevents 
an affective investment The presence of marked intellectual defenses of 
primary masochism with strong preoedipal fantasies and of a pro- 
nounced homosexual structure are further handicaps Cases in which 
t lere is much acting out with a long history of psychopathic behavior do 
not respond to analysis but in instances where the compulsive neurotic 
e ement is prominent as in compulsive stealing or voyeurism favorable 
resu ts may occur The authors advise against analyzing a friend or rela 
ive ut o not consider the sex of the analyst as of primary importance 
. Indications and Contraindications for Analysis in Children— It « 
, 1 * ,CU 1 l ° e ' ne c ^ lld analysis since short term psychotherapy and play 
cl nii^ 3rC ° lCn n0t clear ty differentiated from analysis With young 
3 ^ UrC lrans ^ erence neurosis cannot be obtained since the 
A eam ^ * Ul1 ^ se parated from the educational aspect 

C pro lem of evaluating the existence of neurosis in children 
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IS complicated by the fact that they are experiencing consnnt changes 
tn the process of growth which we do not yet fully understand The 
authors doubt that psychoses in children cin be cured by analysis 
unless it is undertaken in the very earliest stages In the prepsjchotic 
stage, analysis of the child should be accompanied by psychotherapy of 
the important figures in the environment 

The authors take up the indications lor child analysis under the 
detailed headings (I) before puberty, (2) in adolescence, (3) analysis 
of the parents of the disturbed child It must be remembered that the 
prepuberty child does not suffer from his neurosis like the adult but 
tint his symptoms disturb the parent There is a wide difference in the 
tolerance exercised by different families, again, certain symptoms may 
be very serious and yet not disturb the family Anna Freud is quoted as 
saying that the indications for psychoanalysis in children are very limited 
tfnt it should not be undertaken prior to the development of the oedipus 
complex, and that it should be limited to the most set ere neuroses of 
childhood She prefen a technique which is close to the regular method 
» Jth adults, ntth interpretations of the mechanisms of defense as against 
interpretations of the transference or the symbolic interpretations of 
play therapy In actual practice, however, Anna Freud states that child 
analysis is decided upon because of incidental factors rather than strict 
indications Symptoms may dimmish as hbidinal development proceeds 
or they may emerge in the phallic phase or with the onset of puberty 
Feeding difficulties sometimes disappear m latency as a result of real 
ego growth rather than the temporary disappearance of symptoms and 
a displacement of the anxiety, as would be the case in a similar manifests 
lion in an adult Passivity in an adolescent may be grenly reduced by 
the vigorous sexual development of puberty Because of these considers 
tions Anna Freud recommends analysis only when the chance for spon 
taneous cure is slight She opposes analysis which is undertaken to 
reduce the intensity of pathological fixations 

The views of Melanie Klein are radically different from those of 
Anna Freud Klein believes that the child can develop a real transfer 
ence neurosis because the ego and superego are formed in the first months 
of life while the image of the mother, split into good and bad object, 
is the focus of the child s ambivalent drives in an oral movement of 
incorporation and rejection In Kleins view ah the child s early anxieties 
appear in the analysis The games of the child are an expression of 
masturbation fantasies which can be interpreted in the transference 
without the need for establishing first a posilne atmosphere, as rccom 
mended by Anna Freud Consequently, Klein considers her method 
purely analytic 
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Lebovici agrees wiilv Anna Freud regarding the indications for 
analjsis with children He believes that it should be carried out on!) 
when there is evidence of real neurosis as distinct from conduct disorders 
or isolated symptoms When the child reacts to external situations, eg, 
divorce of the parents, etc , with symptoms resembling those of adult 
neurosis, the analyst should ascertain whether or not there are internal 
ized conflicts to which the term neurosis could be applied Additional 
diagnostic criteria are (1) a marked tendency to flight into fantasy, (2) 
the existence of fantasies of a primitive character, (3) repression of 
special mtensit), (4) prominence of denial and projection 

The basic concept of neurosis in childhood is, however, debatable 
because of the difficulty in separating internalized conflicts from reactive 
disturbances When the reactive element in the picture predominates 
and the parents request analysis, this should not be earned out since 
it could indeed lead to a real neurosis later on In a few cases, ' when the 
libidinal development of the child is disrupted, when the child s iden 
tificattons are founded upon the partial character of pregenital life, 
when the defenses are rigid and anachronistic, and when clinical ps)cho- 
logical examinations have shown evidence of weakness of the ego in 
contrast to the unrealized potentialities of the personality anal) sis can 
be undertaken Evidences of real neurosis are not readily seen before 
the latency period and one must be extremely cautious in applying the 
term to a disturbance m a younger child 

Other indications for psychoanal)tic treatment in children under 
five (but old enough so that language can be therapeutically employed) 
are prepsychotic manifestations such as mutism, negativism resembling 
catatonia, hypomania, marked disharmony in psychomotor, language and 
i idinal development, and autism The same indication applies to chil 
ren who have reached latency and are showing prepsychotic or psychotic 
“ an ! e ^ tatlons Certain long standing obsessional states in early child 
oo $ ould be considered prepsychotic states for which psychoanalysis 
is indicated r 


na ysis is rarely indicated w’ith adolescents in whom the ego is 
un ergomg a change which confuses the picture Neuroses in adolescents 
resem e t ose in adults with a predilection for the obsessional neuroses 
ometimes e appearance of obsessional symptoms may presage the 
met o sc izophrema In these cases, psychoanalysis is not indicated be 
use the patient cannot tolerate the anxiety necessary for the cure 
P resence of a neurosis in a child as a reaction to the parents 
1CS “ not an ln£ hcation for the analysis of the parent In some 
o^e'er, a neurosis m a parent has been revealed m group 
erapy or in the preliminary examination of the child so that 
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the parent ha, clearly recognized .he need lor Hea.men. 
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A Panel on Valioatton 
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reference to Franz Alexanders specificity theory for psychosomatic 
conditions A complete summary of this Panel appears in Chapter II 


The achievement by the patient of a durable state of happiness, 
in so far as reality permits is a simplified statement of goal to which 
both patient and physician can subscribe, according to Nathan Roth 
(239) in The Aim of Psychoanalytic Therapy It can be accomplished 
by bringing the infantile superego into consciousness, altering and abol 
ishing some parts of it, and liberating energies which then become avail 
able to the ego for other purposes conducive to a state of happiness 
Happiness depends on the degree of freedom with which a person 
can pursue, without oppressive and self imposed restrictions, instinctual 
gratification in the exercise of his individual talents and capabilities In 
treatment the patient must be shown that his unhappiness is brought 
about by those factors which restrict such freedom, along with prohibited 
instinctual impulses which are condemned by the nondiscriminating 
childhood superego The turning of instinctual energies against the ego 
holding its useful activities in check, is seen as the inevitable accompant 
ment of the laying down of the infantile superego 

When discharge of a particular type of instinctual impulse in a 
specific form of activity is forbidden, the impulse must be dealt with in 
a safer way Attention is directed to the nature and quality of the instinc 
tual impulse, which, hitherto pleasurable, has become a source of danger 
The route for somatic discharge of the impulse requires special attention 
since it carries the greatest threat Mental representation of the instinctual 
impulse undergoes repression, along with abandonment of the forbidden 
somatic activity Incorporation of the prohibition, to form a part of the 


superego is conceived of by the child as taking place through the same 
somatic channel oral, respiratory, epidermal, and the like The author 
presents a patient who demonstrated such incorporation of superego 
prohibition through a particular somatic route, the muscular Incorpora 
tion of superego prohibitions through the respiratory route is more fre 
quent than generally recognized because of the odors prevalent during 
toilet training which are closely associated with disciplinary measures 
rough anal) tic treatment, to a greater degree than spontaneously, 
t e critical function formerly exercised by the infantile superego can 
aduh si" °' er ^ t ^ 1C It5C ^' ^ ormm g a new inhibiting agencv, the 


A paper by Abram Blau (35), on A Unitary Hypothesis of Emotion 
nxiety. Emotions of Displeasure and Affectve Disorders, contains 
iscussion of the therapeutic implications of his view that anxiety i* 
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.he pnunry emolion of displeasure and the banc source **«««£ 
of displeasure He distinguishes between emotional and psychogenic 
disorders which frequently coexist and hate a 
other psychoina lytic pnctice consists on the one hand 0 * 

basic character neurosis in order 10 strengthen e : ego dl 
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Milnal suffering from a particular disordered emo.ion A comple 
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personal defenses requiring analysis In the other there is a return to an 
early success situation m which the patient presents more obviously a 
memory of the dependence, therefore we encounter an environmental 
situation rather than a personal defense organization 

The familiar feature of the psychoanalytic setting invites regression, 
which is assisted by the reliability, constancy, and incorruptibility of 
the analyst The patient and the setting merge into the original success 
ful situation of primary narcissism, from which progress starts anew, 
with the true self able to meet environmental failure situations without 
organization of the defenses that involve a false self protecting the true 
self 

Acting out provides the opportunity for revelations which are im 
plemented by (1) a statement of what happened, (2) a statement of 
what was needed of the analyst Then from this can be deduced (3) what 
went wrong in the original environmental failure situation There 
follows (4) anger felt perhaps for the first time (which must be tolerated 
by the analyst) In favorable cases there ensues at last a new sense of 
self in the patient and a sense of the progress that means true growth 
Application of the ideas presented will lead to a more accurate and 
profitable use of phenomena arising from the psychoanalytic setting m 
the ordinary analysis of nonpsychotics and a new approach to the under 
standing of psychosis and its treatment by psychoanalysis 

In Regression and Withdrawal, D W Winnicott (290) describes 
his experiences in the management of regression in analysis, with particu 
Iar reference to the use of interpretation to avoid withdrawal and to 
encourage regression which can be utilized in the treatment 

Illustrative clinical material is drawn from the analysis of a young 
schizophrenic man After a long period of immobility and stereotyped 
associations, this patient showed his first spontaneous behavior in the 
analysts when he changed his position on the couch and lay for a short 
time on his side like a hunting dog ’ A few weeks later the patient 
sought the analysts opinion on a matter connected with the patient’s 
wor The analyst interpreted this as an attempt to use him as a father 
e patient then stated that he felt himself withdrawing, as though 
running away from something The analyst replied that the patient’s 
experience indicated that he was caught m a state between sleeping and 
wa mg or between the alternatives of rational conversation and with 
raVk3 k if P al,em l ^en rc P°rted that he had a feeling of being rolled 
up m a a and of his body being displaced forwards, in front of himself 
He said however, that h,s body was able to tum around 

le aut or then offered what he considered a crucial interpretation 
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He interpreted the fact that the pauent 

dinting -»« awareness of an enuronme ( in t crcep t a beginning 

dented) The c fleet of dm .S'SSfintwalistic discussion of the analytic 
withdrawal and make possible the h j between patient 

situation in which a mutual um entant mg ^ the j limt5 v htch the 
and analyst of the conditions of t tc ana y necds 0 [ t he patient 

anal)»t must impose in adapting umse n hl$ pro blems both 

From this point the patient began a jea ^ fint ume sympathetic 

at work and at home He aim €xpr««d thc analyst 

feelings toward h.s mother and then latcr ,n the 

\ second opportunity for a key m : P ^ mer homosexual 
itnlssii when the F""« «* “•£' , * offt J an interpretation 

feeltnp In the transference When th 1* ^ he „ ct= „ long wa, 

the patient mtcrruptetl to say that 1 T| j 1)S , ,hen said to the 
off that Im thought* hat! uamlemd The t-M ^ ^ ^ h 

patient that he & the ana.,*.* P— «* 

had left in fantasy was th . . cou j d retU m 

*vhtch he was in contact and to followed the patient s return 

Another turning point in the » Hc reiutned hit complain 
treatment after the long summer ,, he spo Ve to others he Ml 
that lie lacked spontaneity anl1 ’ , one of his parents while stiff need 
tint he wa* murping the (unet ^ The following night 

tng to hate them treat htm a. a small cn^ ^ ^ ,„ ving Saw. 
dreamed that he wa* going <° ’P'" * , , colleague wa. to visit d 

da, and re.ttrn.nft Monday He tnew® „* to meet another 

“rip- - 

>« m ’'S"'d.e thssoc.at.on between ^J°S%rc„n e an 

Curing away was ™taST On ** 

* h ' m ' perhaps 1 

II other 

The author de*c ^ ^ mnsl „,. acc phenomena ^ UK 0 f thn 
sdinophremc panenr* In 

maneuver i* no 
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Winmcott's opinion, the regression itself is not dangerous, the danger lies 
in the analyst’s inability to face it with its accompanying feelings of 
deep dependency Further, regression makes possible the correction 
of a maladaptation demed from infantile experiences, while withdrawal 
cannot be utilized constructive!) in the analysis 


Numerous analogies between the analytic situation and states of 
sleep and dreaming are pointed out by Bertram D Lewin (171) in 
Dream Psychology and the Analytic Situation It may be necessary 
to analyze the unconscious significance of the couch as a place to sleep 
the analyst as a transference figure may be equated with day residues, his 
lulling effect v ith that of the preoedipal mother m her sleep-producing 
activities, his interpreting function with the arousers of sleep, etc. For 
a complete summary of this paper, the reader is referred to pp 588ff 


Michael Balint (11) makes a distinction between two broad types 
of object relationship m Friendly Expanses— Horrid Empty Spaces In 
his magical regressive attempt to regain the state of primary love, the 
'ocnophile ' clings to objects in "horrid empty space,” while the "phdo- 
bat avoids dangerous objects m a world of friendly expanses The 
analyst can sharpen his technique by understanding how he and the 
couch may serve as objects for philobatic avoidance or ocnophilic cling 
ing Insistence on conducting the analysis solely on the later verbal level 
will prevent the therapeutically favorable appearance of states of tranquil 
regression A complete summary of this paper appears in Chapter IV 


Jule Eisenbud (70) believes that the psi hypothesis should be em 
ployed m psychoanalysis In Os the Use of the Psi Hypothesis in 
Psychoanalysis, he expresses the view that greater understanding and 
i erapeutic gain result from its use The psi hypothesis states that a 
person can obtain information through other than normal sensory chan 
ne s a x>ut past, present, or future events Outside the laboratory, demon 
strations of psi phenomena encounter tremendous resistance It should 
not . a n ^ cssar y* and 1S n °t possible, to have laboratory controls to 
exclude all conceivable coumerhypotheses in clinical practice Where 
er conventional explanations have been reasonably sought and not 
n an where the pst hypothesis offers a gam from the psychoanalytic 
point of view it should be considered 

k'^} ear '°ld tnan, nearing the end of his analysis had a 

warhlri- 1 'tv? ai / n tflC park he * ould ^ a rare bird, the worm -eating 

in rhe- C Pr ,cled c ' ent was extraordinary For reasons well known 
patient an expert bird watcher, it was almost a certainty that the 
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bird could no, be seen and never had been seen under 
circumstances Nonetheless he ,.m to the part ■ > P ‘ <h|lara ted 
the observation betng vertficd by hie 

The patten, had a marasnuc uifanc, he had go ne^ ^ ^ 

clinging to the lamasy that a reast »“ ^ blr f lt „ r ate addiction One 
him Among his sjmptomi were a reahza , 0 „ that he could 

>car earlier following the p-uicnt s firs painl ^ had been a 
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cnrrcnt premonition mold he found ot 
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and that on the day preceding the p ■ ^ (acuUy 10 create 

suddenly dtsappointed him He then P> ) p mforoanon about 

the ,11ns, on tin, he could contro ^mother^H ^ ^ Nor ca „ the 
the birds appearance was «"»') exp]al „ed However using the 

extraordinary appearance of .he hird ^ £P ^ ^ lh 

ps. hyjiorhesis the meaning of die ere <teennI „ B ,K relauomhip 

hypothesis .he lha. is .he bey 

between prcmomiion and 

Psychoanalytic Thtrip * to i before there can be any e ^ ^ El JL ux 
therapeutic process is - Some paoBti discusses 
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standpoint of the analysand, the suggestion is made that the long-range 
.effects of treatment be studied, using members of analytic societies as 
ex-analysands. 

From the standpoint of the analytic situation, Berman feels that one- 
way screen examination is necessary even though there are many valid 
objections to be raised to this. 


Lastjnc Effects of Psychoanalytic Treatment is a follow-up 
study of a Norwegian lay analyst, Harald Schjelderup (24G) of twenty- 
eight cases treated eight to twenty-four years previously for psycho- 
neurosis. In nine cases the re-examination showed a lasting symptomatic 
cure, and in thirteen others a substantial improvement. In twenty-five 
cases there were lasting personality changes in interpersonal relationships; 
in twenty-two there were lasting changes in capacity for work and enjoy- 
ment of work. Changes in capacity for sexual enjoyment and in percep- 
tion of reality were also very common. 

This patient population was treated between 1926 and 1913. While 
forty-one cases had been treated by the author, only twenty-eight were 
available for this study. Twelve were women, sixteen men, almost all of 
the middle class; all of them had been treated unsuccessfully by other 
means of treatment and had been considered chronically ill. The average 
length of treatment was two years and three months, at four hours per 
week. 

The method of investigation was a questionnaire supplemented by 
personal interviews and information from others. The questionnaire was 
divided into two parts. The first dealt with questions about the pre- 
analytic condition; the second about the postanalytic changes. The per- 
sonal interview consisted of a review of the questionnaire and additional 
information about changes in the external life situation. Outside ob- 


servers, members of the patients' family, and psychiatrists and physicians 
were used. This was to clarify differences between temporary changes 
occurring during analysis, transitional changes immediately following 
analysis, and lasting ones. Estimates of the latter showed marked agree- 
ment etween the opinions of the analyst and of the outsiders. 

CSU * 5 -~Symptomatic Changes: nine cases — symptomatic cure; thir- 
. " ^ S1S re P resent ed turning point, decided improvement since 
; three cases— difficult to evaluate; three cases — no improvement, 
sonal S Ev ° luat i°n of Lasting Personality Changes (1) Interper- 
chanerf* f U K llS u PS: twem y- five stated that there had been a lasting 
Attiturl#*°in * l ^ ree state d that there had been no change. (2) 

abilitv m “ °, r k 3nC * ^ e: twenty-two described lasting change in 
wor and to enjoy work; fourteen decided improvement in 
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enjoying life ,3, Man*, Adjustment -out showed 

eleven untn'imed are now married ten happi y 

tinned stress (4) Sexual Adjustment “‘ C " “^xnilden 

While it is difficult to evaluate several patients E p eptlon 0 f 

are able to be selective and slate they 

Reality twelve o[ twenty eight reported lasting 6 

one reported that perception was weaker rera ained 

Even m the cases where the Y T he more the 

there is a higher degree ol personal! y egr ^ ^ more 
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does natural sell-consciousness emerge „„ crl ence is enlarged the 
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natural . h came for analysis were 
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treatment of choice for problenu hke rhe ^ where ther e was 

I ery mm/acl07 is the term U ^ bct „. r social 

symptomatic cure personality d s „ an d where there 

adjustment to work ,nt«personal rehlion^ ^ ^ v£ry sa ,„fac,ory 
was no relapse Seven of twenty S sansfactory Sal'slacloiy 

ten of these considered their mly take place but I 

describes a situation in which wer e lasting and definite 

other changes in symptoms and adjustme ^ ^ ^ 

The author labeled fifteen satisfactory d 0n5 pjuenl (homo 

means that the chief symptom 4 lr „ lra en. was unsatisfactory 

sexual) said that for h.s homosexuality me , anI factory The 

but 2 his other neurone ‘^ ^Vhe result is 
author considered two results unsatis I m „ r£ m „ ten ,al factor 
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than to the analysis , lz mficam 
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is quite clear that the author intended this paper to stimulate others to 
report their long-term results. He offers his method with the hope that 
other ways of evaluating this difficult problem may be arrived at. 

B. Transference and Countertransference 

Two papers in this group present ethological considerations, others 
survey transference in a general way, another takes it up in a specific 
clinical entity, while one paper discusses it from the standpoint of 
preparation for analysis; a number of papers on counter transference dis- 
cuss it as a reaction to transference, while others take it up from the 
opposite standpoint; finally, two papers approach the relationship of 
transference and countertransference to psi phenomena. 


In Biological Foundations of Transference, R. Brun (43) briefly 
discusses transference in terms of its genetic and instinctual sources. The 
biological aspects and their occurrence in the animal kingdom are 
described. Animals deprived of their mothers ''transferred” their needs 
to humans, desiring for instance to suck the hands of their owners. 
Animals such as pigs, monkeys, and even ants would adopt even so-called 
enemy animals as mother figures. This maternal and socialization need 
will overcome natural fears. 

The author concludes that biological transference occurs in the face 
o a frustration of a drive need, and reflects the plasticity of instincts. On 
occasion one sees a “jumping over reaction, uniting self-preservation 
with socialization.” This is explained in terms of the fear of object loss. 
, es f P e " ora ena are unlike the "imprint” reaction, since in the cases 
escribed there has been an original love object, followed by frustration 
at »* c j C V.° CCt ’ * n humans, transference occurs when there is an un- 
a is e o ject need, as in the example of the frustrated oedipal complex. 


F v^ A K 0t A er PapCr ° f the same nature » Biolocical Basis of Transfer- 
animat*/ * DALBER1 ; We( *u:r (284), compares human behavior to that of 
entiatimr C ^ * r re * al * ve weakness of instincts as the crucial differ- 
term tL/il 3 ^ ° ma ?’ Human reactions are more than inborn pat- 
5Deci _i; . . U ! nan react *on has more plasticity, the animal is far more 
is influen/wTi!** Slructure a °d thereby fixated. Man’s slow development 
self and HmI y. ( j® ntact with his fellow man, he can develop a sense of 
has the rana -I* t ° 6 CtS ^ means °f projection and introjection. He 
lead, . I? l^bol f0rmati0n and ^ concept of time. This 
it is much m nr* ** ! ** d * fferent hom the memory of animals in that 

ca T „7tn COn5Ci ° U5 COntrol * Man ^ « way of speaking, 

y- * u I sexual development is uniquely retarded. More 
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than any annual he is dependent on other men to aintplet e hit fcdg 

rather than a transference neurosis Kv „hat Lorenr calls 'im 

Animal derelopment proceeds ^.^" .so plays an 

printing ” This process win A » *° °|‘ he J ht raonth anxiety indicates 
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elements, and "projection," which should be distinguished from transfer- 
ence, however complex the differentiation may be. 

A patient came to Baudouin's office for the third lime and placed 
his belongings on his chair. When the analyst picked them up, the 
patient said with great politeness: “Oh, please, you can leave them there," 
to which Baudouin replied that he wanted to sit down. Full of confusion, 
the patient excused himself. Subsequently it became clear that what is 
commonly called transference had occurred during the second session, 
following which he had felt perplexed and had acted in a somewhat 
confused fashion. He recognized this later as a repetition of behavior 
belonging to a rather troubled period of his previous life. 

Is this episode evidence only of early and strong transference? No 
doubt; but in addition the analyst was impressed with the feeling that 
the patient was setting up a ghost of himself, an alter ego, in his chair. 
In addition to being a form of resistance, it was a repetition of previous 
behavior in a symbolic fashion. He said that he suffered from distrust 
of people and that he had to "rethink” for himself any advice given by 
others in order to feel that it was he who was giving himself the advice. 
In the analytic situation, this alter ego rose between him and the analyst. 
It also fused with and replaced the analyst. This falls more in the realm 
of projection than transference. 


n another patient, the fictitious third person had more definite 
aractenstics. This patient had what Baudouin calls a Diana complex 
wuh fantasies of being Joan of Arc dating to early childhood. She felt 
s e was wearing a knights armor which protected her against men but 
a o separated her from her femininity. In her childhood games, when 
pursued and at the point of being caught, she would cry, "Daddy," as if 
pa ema protection became fused with the concept of her armor. In a 
r\hT S r ^ herself 85 Mo rike's character, "The Bride of the Wind" 
„ at . P referred b «ome the bride of the wind rather than enter the 
as a H^r»» marTia ^L ^ t ^ 1C P roces$ °* analysis she gave up this armor 
of a nirtttr mechanisn ? and literally gave it to the analyst in the form 
kniffht’s , . e . re P resent * n S a lady looking at her image reflected in a 
animus in I " in ^, annor - Sbe surrendered to him this inner structure, this 
function 'Th” 8 * 5 SCnse i and subsequently expected him to assume its 
placed tramf^ M ^ am u erenCe in 1116 broad sense: "something" is dis- 
sense that a fw»r 10 ^ a “ aIyst: but ** not transference in the strict 
relation to the araW m!”- 5 * P revious ob J ect » now experienced in 
transference Tn ^ 18 more a phenomenon of projection than 

abow a dcfinite " e 

ramference, a, defined by Freud and before him by Ribot, is an 
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person Thus transference dells with affect ...wtare attributed 
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the object an attitude of benevolence or malevolence. In spite of this 
concomitance and for the sake of clarity, it is necessary wherever possible 
to distinguish between transference and projection. 

On several occasions, the author has urged that a distinction be made 
between “psychoanalytic transference” and “the analytic relationship." 
The former is a repetition of the past, whereas the latter encompasses 
what is new and original in the relationship. He agrees with Christoffel 
that the transformation of a transference relationship into a personal 
(realistic) one indicates a strengthening of the sense of reality and closely 
parallels the growth of the synthetic function of the ego. Similarly, 
Baudouin advocates that a distinction be made between transference as 
a form of repetitive behavior and projection, which implies the inter- 
position of a more complex structure. We should investigate which situa- 
tion we are examining: transference, projection, realistic relationship, or 
another modality of the human experience, which is too rich to be 
expressed by a single term. 


In Reflections on a Transference Manifestation, S. Leclaire 
(165) selects from a psychoanalytic session certain clinical data in order 
to re-examine the meaning of transference and its place in the theory 
and practice of psychoanalysis. 

The patient in question reported that immediately before entering 
the analyst’s office, he had purchased and eaten two calces. While so 
engage , he had heard someone entering the store, thought that it must 
e e analyst, and then become preoccupied with thoughts of how he 
u Ct bedded to pretend not to see the analyst. The patient 

. . n a , e 0 hls own future work and, as the analyst turned a page of 
n ^ tC °° ’ st0 PP e( i suddenly. After a long silence, he said he felt 
. an . a was inattentive to him, and had reproachful thoughts 

mpmlrv 211 ? W >^° ma ^ e mone y while remaining silent. He recalled a 
failure tn 1S a °* escence > related several days earlier, of his mother's 

he stonrye i e » SP u" d l ° h “ emhusiasi n over Moltere's Don Juan . After that, 
ne stopped talking to her. 

that from ^ P at * ent mentioned for the first time that he felt 

analytic 616 « Sa V ^ ana ty st could see part of his face during the 
"his first fille 115 HC SaW another picture of what he described as 
he was tat me " 1 ° r y” This was a fantasy of his own birth, in which 

Mm tenderly. At the l" d PIaCCd beS ‘ de her "' hile She Ic ^ dcd 

the couch h* “ °f the session, he remarked that when leaving 

To ’ fasten him at |f SeVe - r . a ‘i™ 5 fe,t tha ‘ he was leaving "a closed circle." 
shop and then referred *' Were ’ I 15 ,hou E h t of his fantasy of the pastty 
o two of his symptoms, his hunger spells and his 
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tation The analyst must offer timely interpretations to the patient of 
the meanings of his self protective attitude, its history, and its am 
biguities In the case under discussion these interpretations were sug 
gested rather than directly presented to the patient, so that he was able 
to seize upon and resolve the question that he himself had posed 

In conclusion, the author refers to Lacan's description of three 
categories in analysis, the Real, the Symbolic, and the Imaginary The 
symbol, the word, is the true regulator of our experience, the Real 
appears in the analysis only when the Imaginary, the fantasies and lllu 
sions, are correctly integrated by the analyst and assigned to their place 
in verbal symbolic form The Imaginary comprises the fantasies regard 
ing the analyst, the identifications and projections, it can be thought 
of as the ego in all its power of formation, information, and deformation 
The Real may, in its ultimate effect, be conceived in terms of the extent 
to which the patient arrives at a rational self understanding, a task which 
is never really completed 


In Some Special Aspects of the Transference Phenomenon, R le 
Coultre (166) differs from those who feel that the transference is entirely 
created out of the analytic situation Its major characteristics are deter 
mined by the inner structure of the past history of the patient In analysis 
the experiences of childhood will be acted out, and this acting out is 
achieved through and during the transference and thereby helps the 
past to become conscious and real and makes it susceptible to the analytic 
influence The most important resistances which have to be overcome 
m analysis are those ansing out of the superego and they will be made 
real by projection onto the analyst 


In A Field-Theory Approach to Transference and Its Particular 
^ LICAT,ONT( > Children. Hanna Colm (53) claims that while field theorj 
s no new ight on transference, it does on the concept of counter 
rans erence While traditionally transference is accepted and utilized, 
nrnarK UntertranS ^ CrenCe 15 contr °ded and interdicted, in the field ap- 
human COU ” te j" trans ^ erence becomes merely one facet of the common 
a meant u 6 patient an d the analyst Countertransference becomes 
In ,N° r w mvesti e atl0n of the mutual reaction 
in h.tihir,? 11110 Sltuatl0n ^ analyst must deal with the patient 
interact in ’ reco 3 mzm g thal hls °wn field and that of the patient 
and rearhinfr* ** P roces ^ ( new experiences and reactions, new defenses 
tiallvfrnm ,? K)Ut C ' C op ° n sides), the communication is essen 

with die rr nCOnsc,OU5 !o “"conscious The analyst tries to get in contact 
h dlC CCntCT arca of *he field of the patieni order to help him 
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central feelings about the pauent-the analys w reBtabllsh 

pattern his insight into his own « ^ understand the patient 

communication whenever he fe While anxiety may be 

or whenever the patient is a, a point of fad 

generated in the patient by the s oiv^o ^ allows the patient 

that the analyst accepts the patien f ee !m« may be expressed 

to work through his fringe » rea “P 1 ^ ^ does nM mean that unre 
if center contact has been reach , but spontaneous feelings 

solved conflicts of the analyst are re latedness are brought out 

evoked by the situation in ^^Tdt of he relnonihip 
with a willingness to scrutmue both sides ^ au(hor 0ne „ a pnw 
Two situations evoke negative feelings in t ne^ „ htn 

longed period in which nothing haPF"^ natOTe „, revealing h,s need 
the patient responds with fear or a y |(m jhc „„ ou t that it 11 

to control a frightening spontaneo d d or to contribute to 

not his hostility but hts refusal .o “ n “™ WJI , on Usually he can 
being understood that ha, b'°“Sb a *° u ‘ atl0 „ br ough, about 

be shown that the anger is a reaction t^dw ^ ^ ln[tracl , 0 „ and 
by his anxious lack of trust and . dBire for renewed contact, 

that the anger represents an int ^ all ,hor when the patient 

Negative feelings are also provoked hor v Once the author is 

touche, upon an unresolved lhe „ 0 f reahly I" her 

clear about her pail she a '">”P“n center con, act .. rally e>«bhlh«d 

coumertransference response the identiScatio 

she able to react .ponaneousl, In held “ 

the pattern usually conssdered part of. h PT con! , lItrc d luipomn 

z^ZssBAX=-i&£ 

is considered parti X A extremely defensiv 

This approach requu haj bKn worked out »■ bIr 

question over „„accep,»b,e together with the 

own past life a la “ s 
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in the trusting belief that real interrelatedness will develop and persist 
as a result 


In Transference Reformulated Jurcen Ruesch (243) tries to 
formulate a concept of transference m terms of the development of com 
mumcative activities during the life cycle of man “The formulation of 
transference in terms of communicative exchange between two people 
avoids the usual shortcomings in the formulation of this concept of 
transference and attempts to explain transference as a general feature 
of human behavior which only in extreme cases should be considered 
pathological A complete summary of this paper appears in Chapter II 


A more specialized aspect of transference is taken up by the next 
paper In On Motor Phenomena in the Transference, E E Krapf 
(154) advises analysts to pay attention, not only to what the patient says 
but what he does and what he avoids doing 

Most analysts agree that the phenomenon of analytic transference 
derives from the patients early relationship with his parents In this 
sense it is always a resistance although at times it may serve the purpose 
of analysis eg when positive transference reinforces the patients 
confidence in the process of analysis and thus promotes his improvement 
through maturation of his superego What is reproduced in transference 
is not only the affective component but the entire relationship of the 
patient wtih his parents Lagache states that the total situation is trans- 
ferred This total behavior includes motor phenomena Furthermore, as 
Homburger points out the motor component is particularly important 
m infantile behavior which is the source of the transference The nega 
tive aspects of acting out in the transference have been emphasized 
or the past thirty or forty years at the expense of an interest in the 
usefulside of motor phenomena in the transference 

e analytic process tends to bring into awareness repressed drives 
w ich if acted out would be socially unacceptable Hence Freuds rule 
a stinence understandably attempts to counteract or minimize the 
acting out of these drives by the patient Femchel points out that the 
ngers o acting out should not be exaggerated Instinctual drives have 
remaine in mile in nature only because they have been repressed A 
. , n raeasure °f action is necessary to the process of psychoanalysis 
which is not simply a talking cure 

that we should study not only the patients verbal 
Ut alS ° actIons not as a fundamental modification of 
but tn pm eC ^ niques in the directions taken by Ferenczi and W Reich 
p asize interpretation of the motor behavior Ferenczi Fern 
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The examples given for category 3 and 4 also apply to the transfer- 
ence aspects of motor behavior concerning body orifices. We need to focus 
the patient’s attention on his adductors, his gluteus, and his chewing 
muscles, which ‘'protect” the vagina, the anus, and the mouth. The 
analyst must not rely only on the spontaneous communications of the 
patient but should observe the patient and make use of the posturogram 
described by Felix Deutsch. 

At the level of the tensions and movements of the locomotor ap- 
paratus, some regressive aspects of behavior can be picked up which 
usually escape the attention of the analyst. Restlessness and rigidity are 
the two main types of motor behavior. Whereas restlessness indicates the 
tendency to escape a dangerous environment, rigidity seems to be an 
effort to prevent the actualization of a potential danger. 

Anxiety seems to have its origin when the foetus experiences anoxia. 
As is generally known, nothing stimulates foetal movements more than 
anoxia. Graham Brown suggests a close physiological relationship between 
locomotor and respiratory movements. But it is also probable that some 
active movements of the foetus interfere with his oxygen supply. In an 
effort to protect himself against this danger, the foetus may adopt a defen- 
sive rigidity. 


An eighteen-year-old student who sought analysis because of a 
neurotic inhibition of all adult activity revealed from the beginning a 
clumsy and curiously inhibited type of motor behavior. When it was 
first suggested that his behavior indicated that he felt he was the analyst's 
prisoner and desired to escape the latter's influence, his reaction was to 
ecome so rigid that he complained of pain in his extremities; this re- 
minded him of the time when, as a little boy, he suffered from rheumatic 
jomt pain. Later, his associations led him to mention his anxious fear 
a an onment by the analyst and to a terrifying memory of having 
en almost smothered by his mother’s fur coat. After this, the analysis 
. C mo [ e smoot hly and led him to a better understanding of his 
f a , C ,°™? ex and castration anxiety. Later on in the sessions his 
,« ! n ?* . ^ re ^ urre d. As he was at that time resuming his social and 

apaimr v, ivities > 1 e analyst thought his motor behavior was a defense 
women i f^ und freedom of action, especially with regard to 

because he felr° u that he was P robab ly avoiding all movements 

a danserous ot ™ s in,c r ' 

oedinal rrmfl* P CIU S res,stan ce and allowed the resolution of his 

SSS deep level ° E anxiely * the and 


treated 


ted as if thwf 0 * . V * ew technique, motor phenomena can be 
y were free associations, dreams, and especially symp- 
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tomatic actions As Deuuch poiiUKl «« “ “ 
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In Transference in Prf Psychoanai ytic Trfatmfnt, C Durand 


and P Folch (G9) describe certain problems which confront psycho- 
therapists when, after deciding that a particular patient is suitable for 
psychoanai) tic treatment, the) encounter resistances which present the 
initiation of the anal)$is In these cases, the authors advise that a pre 
analytic palliative p$)chotherap) be undertaken and discuss the peculiar 
lties of the transference and its management in this preparator) treat 
ment They review the types of disorder in which this auxiliary treatment 
is indicated These may be classified as (1) neuroses which present them 
selves with a somatic facade (including conversion h)stcria), whose 
relationship to the emotional life of the individual is denied, (2) neuroses 
experienced as disorders of the psyche but ascribed defensively to external 
factors such as social or religious prejudices, (3) neuroses in which analytic 
treatment is sought passively with magical expectations and without any 
concept of a treatment that would involve the whole personality 

The indications for preanalytic treatment cannot, however, be re 


lated to any diagnostic category but are the product of a diversity of 
individual problems some of which may turn out to be quite superficial 
in nature The goal of the preanalytic treatment is to render the patient 
sensitive to the principles of totality and integration, psyche and soma 
past and present, self and others The treatment aims, not at the solution 
of problems but at their exposure, in order to expand the motivation for 
therapeutic investigation In this process the patient becomes accustomed 
to think in terms of psychic origins and to acknowledge psychic experi 
ences and connections which he had formerly feared When this has 
been achieved the authors state that the therapist must change his 
technique avoid biographical enquiry, refuse to answer questions — m 
other words substitute a strict abstinence technique 

The authors state that in the preanalytic phase, m an effort to keep 
the progressive element of the patient's ego allied with the analyst 
it may e necessary to relieve outbursts of acute anxiety by biological or 
c emica treatments They add however, that since it is aimed to expose 
un er ying cause of the anxiety later, these accessory biological 
treatments should be stripped of the magical value with which the 
, invesls 1 em f act £ hat the analyst participates actively in 

™«>Ki atn v. ent P revents thorough analysis of the transference It is still 
tramf^* OV k e, lf ^, l ° °^ Cr * therapeutic comments on the patient s 
it tn „ enCe C 3V10r ’ re ^ atin g this to his past history without tracing 
beL„ i r C ?r U , S , SOUrCe K the P«*nt has a hostile attitude from the 
the nation/ n ° U P ermitt ed to develop and related to aspects m 
auirv /anal S have been disclosed in the biographical en 

q iry ( nalysis of the preconscious) If the hostile feeling becomes intoler 
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able, however, it may be necessary to indulge some ot die pauents 
demands lest a rupture in the treatment occur 

The appearance of persistent tntellectualtzaUon m die preanalyuc 
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In Transference in Pre Psychoanalytic Treatment, C Durand 
and P Folch (69) describe certain problems which confront psycho 
therapists when, after deciding that a particular patient is suitable for 
psychoanalytic treatment, they encounter resistances which prevent the 
initiation of the analysis In these cases, the authors advise that a pre 
analytic palliative psychotherapy be undertaken and discuss the peculiar- 
ities of the transference and its management in this preparatory treat 
ment They review the types of disorder m which this auxiliary treatment 
is indicated These may be classified as (1) neuroses which present them 
selves with a somatic facade (including conversion hysteria), whose 
relationship to the emotional life of the individual is denied, (2) neuroses 
experienced as disorders of the psyche but ascribed defensively to external 
factors such as social or religious prejudices, (3) neuroses in which analytic 
treatment is sought passively with magical expectations and without any 
concept of a treatment that would involve the whole personality 

The indications for preanalytic treatment cannot, however, be re 
lated to any diagnostic category but are the product of a diversity of 
individual problems some of which may turn out to be quite superficial 
in nature The goal of the preanalytic treatment is to render the patient 
sensitive to the principles of totality and integration, psyche and soma, 
past and present, self and others The treatment aims, not at the solution 
of problems but at their exposure, in order to expand the motivation for 
therapeutic investigation In this process, the patient becomes accustomed 
to think in terms of psychic origins and to acknowledge psychic experi 
ences and connections which he had formerly feared When this has 
been achieved the authors state that the therapist must change his 
technique, avoid biographical enquiry, refuse to answer questions — in 
other words, substitute a strict abstinence technique 

The authors state that in the preanalytic phase, in an effort to keep 
the "progressive element of the patient’s ego allied with the analyst, 
it may be necessary to relieve outbursts of acute anxiety by biological or 
chemical treatments They add, however, that since it is aimed to expose 
the underlying cause of the anxiety later, these accessory biological 
treatments should be "stripped of the magical value with which the 
patient invests them The fact that the analyst participates actively in 
the treatment prevents thorough analysis of the transference It is still 
possible, however, to offer * therapeutic comments on the patient’s 
transference behavior, relating this to his past history without tracing 
it to its unconscious source If the patient has a hostile attitude from the 
beginning it should be permitted to develop and related to aspects in 
the patients history which have been disclosed m the biographical en 
quiry (analysis of the preconscious) If the hostile feeling becomes intoler 
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able, however, may be necessary .o indulge some of the patients 
demands lest a rupture in the treatment occur . 
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being drawn into argumentative competition with the patient The third 
example is the defense against anxiety concerning individual loss of 
identity, which is the most restrictive and paralyzing defense Such 
patients withdraw m the transference, become detached, and do not 
want to allow anything in the therapeutic situation to enter into the 
defensive system of fantasies of perfection and absolute self sufficiency 
The countertransferences elicited by such patients are frequently dis 
couragement on the part of the therapist and of attempts to get too close 
through ovendentification and ovenndulgence 

The author feels that if these manifestations of countertransference 
and transference due to anxiety are understood, the therapist can learn 
to develop a mutual trust between himself and the patient, which is 
essential to every successful therapy By being patient, maintaining the 
proper distance, and not permitting himself to be pushed into the 
unrealistic position into which the patients defensive anxieties seek to 
push him he will enable the patient to establish a good working relation 
ship in order to help the patient surmount his anxieties over loneliness 
pouerlessness, and loss of identity 

In Transference in the Light of Countertransference, Werner 
Kemper (149) considers transference and countertransference a functional 
unit They form the “psychic field ' upon which the healing process 
occurs The concept of transference is not limited to the analytic situa 
non, it is a normal, ubiquitous, and compulsive function of the psyche 
The precipitations of experiences are projected and thereby distorted 
In the relation to the therapist all the contents are mobilized in the 
patient, which, in the service of defenses, had become solidified in those 
projectile distortions 

Countertransference can be understood in the same way as transfer 
ence in the service of defense against unconscious and undesirable im 
pulses Kemper, howeier, prefers to include in this concept everything 
that occurs m the analyst with regard to the patient, eg, his sympathetic 
readiness to help, the spontaneous expression of which must be limited 
and controlled The analyst’s “free floating attention ' is understood as a 
state of identification with the emotional processes in the patient, with 
secondary intellectual elaboration The emotional interaction between 
analyst and patient gives the latter the possibility of an undisturbed 
transference upon the analyst The analyst uses the resonance of his own 
affects as an instrument of perception, but he has to control it, which 
means a considerable frustration This countertransference is a necessary 
complement to the transference of the patient. 
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In The Rule or Abstinence in Psychoanalysis Worn* Kempk 
( 148) says that this rule is valid not only for the patient but also for the 
analyst who has to abstain from countertransferences and from considera 
turns of his personal comfort The rule of abstinence m the •nslp.i . « 
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being drawn into argumentative competition with the patient. The third 
example is the defense against anxiety concerning individual loss of 
identity, which is the most restrictive and paralyzing defense. Such 
patients withdraw in the transference, become detached, and do not 
want to allow anything in the therapeutic situation to enter into the 
defensive system of fantasies of perfection and absolute self-sufficiency. 
The countertransferences elicited by such patients are frequently dis- 
couragement on the part of the therapist and of attempts to get too close 
through overidentification and overindulgence. 

The author feels that if these manifestations of countertransference 
and transference due to anxiety are understood, the therapist can learn 
to develop a mutual trust between himself and the patient, which is 
essential to every successful therapy. By being patient, maintaining the 
proper distance, and not permitting himself to be pushed into the 
unrealistic position into which the patient’s defensive anxieties seek to 
push him, he will enable the patient to establish a good working relation- 
ship in order to help the patient surmount his anxieties over loneliness, 
powerlessness, and loss of identity. 

In Transference in the Light of Countertransference, Werner 
Kemper (149) considers transference and countertransference a functional 
unit. They form the "psychic field" upon which the healing process 
occurs. The concept of transference is not limited to the analytic situa- 
tion; it is a normal, ubiquitous, and compulsive function of the psyche. 
The precipitations of experiences are projected and thereby distorted. 
In the relation to the therapist all the contents are mobilized in the 
patient, which, in the service of defenses, had become solidified in those 
projective distortions. 

Countertransference can be understood in the same way as transfer- 
ence in the service of defense against unconscious and undesirable im- 
pulses. Kemper, however, prefers to include in this concept everything 
that occurs in the analyst with regard to the patient, e.g., his sympathetic 
readiness to help, the spontaneous expression of which must be limited 
and controlled. The analyst’s "free-floating attention" is understood as a 
state of identification with the emotional processes in the patient, with 
secondary intellectual elaboration. The emotional interaction between 
analyst and patient gives the latter the possibility of an undisturbed 
transference upon the analyst. The analyst uses the resonance of his own 
affects as an instrument of perception, but he has to control it, which 
means a considerable frustration. This countertransference is a necessary 
complement to the transference of the patient. 
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may be unconsciously seen by the analyst as the apparent gratification 
of the guilt laden oedipal wish to displace the awesome rival parent 
Tins role can thus become a significant source of countertransference 
The importance of this aspect of the oedipal conflict is substantiated by 
its frequent recurrence in myth, religion, and folklore, and by the Greek 
concept of the hero and hyibrts The original sin of the Greek tragic 
hero is hybrts, believing that one is godlike’ As a consequence of this 
presumptuousness, the transgressor meets inevitable destruction 

A review of the literature pertaining to the theory and techniques 
relevant to the positive transference reveals inconsistencies For instance, 
is the positive transference purely a repetitive projection of infantile 
imagos, or is it a new dynamic entity created by the analytic situation 3 
The recommendations for handling the positive transference also demon 
strate areas of contradiction and reveal a need for further clarification 
It is suggested that the two major attempts to modify classic technique 
(Ferenczi and Alexander) may have been partly based on considerations 
of the positive transference 

Specific countertransference attitudes are then examined, with re 
spect to the range of reactions and characteristic defenses of the mdi 
vidual analyst against guilt and anxiety (1) the tendency to disturb the 
positive transference by ill timed interpretations, such as the constant 
search for the * latent negative transference, (2) the need to divest one 
self too early of the powers granted by the patient, (3) premature con 
frontation of the patient with painful interpretations which may blight 
the fragile positive feelings (4) the countertransference roles of appearing 
too real,* or conversely too unreal,’ which may arise from a similar 
source The author stresses that we must endure the full measure of the 
patient s hate as well as of his love 

In Notes on Parapsychology and Para psychological Healing, 
Michael Balivt (12) states that apparent telepathic events do occur 
during analsses but within a typical transFerence-countertransference 
setting when the patients state of intense positive dependent transfer 
ence is met bv an ambivalent transitory external preoccupation which 
causes the analvst to divert attention The analyst maintains a facade of 
professional hypocrisv and conceals his ambivalence In desperation 
certain talented patients are able to produce parapsy chological phe 
nomena which can shock the analyst into resuming his attention and 
unmasking his hypocrisy Because of guilt the analvst reacts with projec 
tion (the ESP is produced only and solely by the patient) and idealization 
(E5P n an interesting scientific problem, not emotional, not caused by 
conflict) 
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preoccupations which can interfere with his concentration of desexual 
lzed libido upon the patient This affords the patient the opportunity of 
unmasking the analyst by the trick of a psi communication In those 
situations the psychic apparatuses of both patient and analyst are func 
tiomng imperfectly, showing “complementary defects” Psi phenomena 
also show themselves when certain mechanisms of defense m the anal)st, 
psychological or psychophysiological, function poorly, permitting the 
re establishment of “outlets or means of communication of more primitive 
nature, such as telepathy ” No analyst can avoid these contingencies 
which are products of the imperfections which always exist within the 
interpersonal and analytic situation They serve the purpose, however, 
of bringing down to earth the image of the analyst as an impenetrable 
screen, always manifesting complete neutrality, a concept which the 
author regards as mythical 


The reader is also referred to Volume III of Acta Psychothera 
PE irncA, Psychosovatica et Orthopaedagogica (4) which, in addition 
to the papers abstracted here, contains a series of papers on transference 
and countertransference, mostly from nonanalync points of view 

C Specific Problems 


Papers in this group take up the problem of acting out. the pre 
mature use of parameters in analysts, transference reactions to fees, 
seep during analysis, the value of the reconstruction of an actual 
traumatic event in childhood, problems in the analysis of polyglots, con 
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the analyst desired The entire analytic process had been experienced 
as a disciplinary’ measure imposed upon the patient The author states 
that we have not taken sufficiently into account the fact that while 
insight ultimately liberates, its immediate effect is likely to be restriction 
and frustration of those impulses which it interprets Consequently, it 
may he ineffective This technical procedure was decisive in the successful 
conclusion of the case, which soon followed It has been repeated in other 
cases with success, as well as some failures, which are not explained 

A second contribution to the problem of acting out, Aspects of a 
Case of Neurotic Acting Out, by Robert L Huot (136), presents the 
\ lew that such neurotic behavior may be the result, not so much of the 
existence of lacunae in the superego, but of ego weakness The acting 
out of the pauent in this case was a protection against oedipal guilt and 
at the same time represented a neurotic fulfillment of oedipal wishes 

A thirty two-year-old clergyman came for analysis with vague com 
plaints such as ineffectiveness on the job He had been advised during 
theological training to seek help, for reasons such as “identifying too 
closely with psychopaths' When he entered theological school he 
started an affair with a girl who in the course of the three and a half 
years which the affair lasted had two illegal abortions While he was m 
school he drank excessively, cheated, and borrowed money without 
repaying Counseling a divorced woman six years his senior, with three 
children, who sought help because of an extramarital affair, he replaced 
her partner, and at the time when he began analysis felt obliged to marry 
her 

The patients father was considered a brilliant theological thinker, 
but a nonconformist He was accused of asocial behavior for molesting 
a teen ager m his parish He lived with his twenty thousand books, hardly 
ever speaking to the family The mother was brilliant sensitive, and 
overly moralistic. She did much of the patient's schoolwork and later 
wrote his sermons The patient was a behavior problem from childhood 
on, he ran away from home, was enuretic until ten, was truant, looted 
yachts and lied 

The analysts centered on two major conflicts One was the patient's 
jea ousy and suspicion of his superior, the rector He finally made a 

ormal, unfair accusation of dishonesty against his rector During the 
ensuing investigation, he vacillated between feelings of power and tn 
um P scvcre anxict y an ^ guilt. The investigating committee repn 
manded the rector, but not the patent However, the latter had to seek 
a new post, at which point his anxiety subsided, but his analysis ended 

cause he had to leave the city The second problem m the analysis 
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interpretations, which would render deviations in technique unnecessary, 
have not been discovered 

The patient was a twenty seven year old single woman suffering 
from anxiety over homosexual feelings and activities, and a phobic 
reaction of two years’ duration She was afraid of developing a dizzy, 
fainting sensation, or of doing something violently impulsive such as 
screaming, tearing off her clothes, or jumping out of a window In time, 
she had to avoid most places away from home and could travel only to 
work and this only under specific conditions At times considerable 
freedom from the phobic restrictions was gained through relations with 
a homosexual partner In her sexual activity there had been a repetitive 
cycle of love, rejection, hostility, and mutual forgiveness since the age 
of thirteen with many changes of partners In the sexual activity she 
would identify with the father image in a fearful primal scene fantasy 
The births of three older sisters and a younger brother had been the 
fulfillment of her parents’ dreams After the youngest child's birth, the 
mother was constantly ill, with repeated hospitalizations until she died 
when the patient was eleven From the age of three and a half to five 
or six the patient wore leg braces to correct a pigeon toed gait During 
this period she had severe constipation and was frequently given forcible 
enemas by both parents She was a bed wetter to the age of seven After 
the mother s death, the patient became violently angry at her father for 
having an affair, and he threatened to put her out of the house On that 
day, at thirteen, she began her first homosexual attachment At eighteen, 
she fell m love with a young man and indulged in heavy petting with 
him but put off his proposal of marriage when he went into the army 
because she was in conflict about her homosexual activities When he left, 
she resumed overt homosexual activities, but started datuxg another boy 
whom her family pressured her into marrying At twenty two, she ini 
pulsively attempted a reunion with her first love, who rejected her One 
month later, just after a homosexual partner broke off their relationship, 
she tainted while eating in a drugstore and her phobic reaction began 
After a year of confinement to her home, she began nonanalytic therapy, 
and was able to start working as a library assistant However, after a 
year, she broke off treatment angrily and began psychoanalysis 

At the beginning of analysis, she presented herself as cheated of all 
life's pleasures by social consentions, by her fathers sexual lust for the 
mother, whom he killed with intercourse and pregnancies, and by his 
forcing her to pay for her education so that she could not have a normal 
social life In the first two and a half years of analysis, she was constantly 
imohed in emotional storms and crises, during which an observing ego 
seemed absent and analysis could not really proceed By the third year 
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had to remain a regressed, sick, and disturbed child as a bribe to her 
superego while it concealed further forbidden instinctual gratifications 
Unconsciously she was guilt) of ruining and killing her mother, cheat 
ing her mother of her father, castrating him and stealing his penis for 
herself. Regressively she had cheated all her siblings of pregenital grati 
fications Material from childhood emerged, which revealed her favored 
position with the father over the mother and e\en the brother She 
made herself the victim rather than the aggressor by identiC) ing with 
her MCtims and so saw herself as outraged, deprived, and damaged 
Her behavior suggested inadequate ego ties elopment, with a lack of 
capacity to postpone gratifications and defects in reaht) testing Her 
chaotic and self torturing behavior represented a defensive position of 
the ego serving to ward off conscious guilt feelings The interpretation 
of the guilt feeling and its consequences clarified many seemingly in 
coherent hours Free association w'as felt as an indulgence, as permission 
for forbidden instinctual activit), and a 4 bad hour was a vehicle for 
making atonement for "crimes The rapidity and urgency of the asso- 
ciations served as a source of guilt but also as a defense against guilt, 
in that it was a frantic rush to get all the crimes "confessed, concealed, 
forgiven, justified and projected onto others 4 To derive any gratifi 
cation or reward from anal) sis led to the need to deny benefits, to turn 
the treatment into suffering, to demand more until she was turned down, 
because to attain something good was unconsciously equivalent to oedipal 
gratification with the father, the result of murdering the mother 

The systematic interpretation of her avoidance of aspects of reality 
for fear of feeling guilt had to be made in order to mobilize secondary 
process functioning in the ego The author feels that this was necessary 
because in this type of patient the ego does not perform automatically 
its synthetic functions but requires assistance from the analyst This is 
contrasted with the automatic syntheses whose occurrence Freud describes 
as a lypical result of the analysis of unconscious conflicts Without the 
author’s discovery of this method of interpretation, he feels, he would 
have remained ignorant of the capacities her ego revealed following the 
use of such an approach 

Transference Reactions to Fees — Partial Aspect of an Obses- 
sional Neurosis by Gino Amici di San Leo (65) is the case report of the 
analysis of an obsessional neurosis Certain special circumstances of the 
analysis made n possible for the analyst to focus on the meaning of the 
fee in the transference. The special circumstances were that in the course 
of the analysis, as the patient's earning capacity and financial circum 
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stances unproved the patterns fee was ratsed : three ..met a. what were 
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promptly fell asleep. On being awakened after five minutes, he reported 
that the interpretation had given him an intense feeling of relief, that 
he had experienced the analyst’s words as "fortifying and full of mean- 
ing,” and that his sleep had been one of "satisfaction." In the following 
hour the patient felt that the pillow on the couch was infected and had 
the thought that it had been used to cover the genitals of a female pa- 
tient. He then could not decide whether he was in danger of infecting 
the pillow or of being infected by it. At this moment he fell asleep for 
three minutes. He awoke spontaneously and reported that just before 
falling asleep he had been thinking of a dream in which he either had 
reached for his sister-in-law's breast or had been perfectly still while she 
had offered it to him. This train of thought had continued vaguely 
into his sleep. 

These two hours illustrate the overdetermination of the act of fall- 
ing asleep. The ego contributed to the act by a wish to produce free 
associations while in a state of reverie. The determinants from the id 
came from several different levels, all of which expressed passivity and 
the struggle against it. From the phallic level came the wish for genital 
passivity. The (ear of this passivity manifested itself in the phobia of 
being infected. When interpretations led to the realization that the active 
role in the precipitation of such situations was played by himself, the 
patient was able to relax and abandon himself to sleep. This occurred 
partly because of the reassurance which he felt implicit in the interpre- 
tation, namely, that there was no danger of phallic activity from others, 
including the analyst, and also as a denial of his own activity. From the 
anal level came the wish to submit passively to impregnation. His de- 
fense against this was expressed in his horror at the beginning of each 
of these sessions at being in contact with the dreaded semen, the infect- 
ing agent. Later in the hours this wish was expressed in the dreams and 
reminiscences in which he partially identified himself with a pregnant 
woman. From the oral level came the wish to be fed by the breast and to 
sleep the sleep of satisfaction." He perceived the analyst’s interpreta- 
tions as oral satisfaction. 

Victor H. Rosen (236) presents a case illustrating The Reconstruc- 
tion of a. Traumatic Childhood Event in a Case of Dereauzation. 
In the therapy such reconstruction of the actual traumatic event brought 
striking progress in the treatment. The author comments on the impor- 
tance of such a reconstruction, particularly when the event occurred 
before the ego was able to distinguish between fantasy and reality, and 
therefore the defenses adopted against the impact of the event were, not 
repression, but primitive identification and derealization, processes which 
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small chest from the floor, when the left side of his body seemed para 
lyzed, and he wondered how he could lift the other side from the floor 
Associations led from a cut hand and the fact that his father had never 
allowed iodine in the house to the bathroom door never having been 
locked The author felt that the patient was referring, by this and his 
symptoms, to a memory of his mother’s attempting suicide by hanging 
Suggesting this to the patient brought about a dramatic display of affect, 
marked amelioration of symptoms, and much further material 

In reviewing the case, the author concludes that significant figures 
in the child s environment denied the reality of the event, prevented 
repression, and fostered regression to a defense of primitive identifica 
tion The affects were then narcissistically invested m the body image 
Rosen emphasizes that the case demonstrates the limitation of observa 
tion of adults and points to the necessity of reconstruction, and of direct 
observation of children Commenting on the structure of the dereahza 
non syndrome, the author feels that m the transition from the preoedipal 
to the oedipal phase, there is a parallel transition from the use of global 
to more selective identifications by the ego, probably corresponding to 
the development of certain perceptual processes which make possible a 
separation of reality from fantasy in regard to the traumatic event Estab 
lulling the question of the actuality of the reconstructed event is of great 
importance where the symptom of derealizauon is concerned 

In The Choice of Lancuage in the Psychoanalysis of Polyclots 
Eduardo E Krapf (155) demonstrates how the use of a particular lan 
guage in the analysis of polyglots acts in the service of defenses and 
provides opportunities for their analysis The author, who speaks several 
languages and practices in Argentina, where the knowledge and use of 
foreign languages is more common than elsewhere, describes five cases, 
of which two are summarized here 

1 A man of forty -eight came for analysis because of voyeurism He 
was of English descent had lived in Latin America for thirty years, and 
as married to a woman of Anglo-Saxon descent who preferred to speak 
Spanish The analysis was done in English The voyeurism was connected 
with a strongly repressed exhibitionism which was rooted in a severe 
castration anxiety He feared castration by dominating women, on a 
superficial level by his wife, on a deeper level by the puritanical and 
domineering mother His svmptom was motivated by the wish to prove 
m independence of his wife, but he resisted any interpretation regard 
mg his mother When the subject of sex came up he spoke Spanish He 
took flight inio Spanish to avoid the mother-centered castration fear In 
11 English he preferred words with Latin roots to the Anglo-Saxon 
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with his father, but could not accept the transference aspect of this 
identification. The author feels that this "complete misunderstanding 
of the transference and resistance on the patient’s pari” is definitely 
ominous for the outcome of the analysis. 

During this period of the analysis the patient lied to his father about 
the analysis, asserting that nothing had been changed by the analysis, 
whereas the impotence which brought him to analysis had already dis- 
appeared. Bergler unsuccessfully tried to demonstrate to the patient the 
basically masochistic direction of his lying, but shortly afterwards the 
latter, during an analytic hour, accused his father of having lied to him. 
That same day the patient also told the father that he had lost all in- 
terest in the analysis because the analyst had lied to him. Confrontation 
by the patient of his provocative masochistic lying led to the breaking 
oil of the analysis. 

Bergler points to the difficulty in dealing with these lies, particularly 
since the analyst cannot divulge confidential material about the patient. 
He feels, however, that they should be contradicted “in general” ways and 
that interpretation is not particularly helpful at these times. Repetitive 
behavior of this type indicates a psychopathy of the schizoid variety. 
Since analysis is rarely successful with these patients, it is best to “ease 
patients out by gradually interrupting treatment.” 

Paranoid Psychosis in the Transference, a paper by Jos£ Luis 
GoszAlez (108) describes a case in which the hysterical symptoms were 
a defense against the outbreak of the patient's underlying paranoid 
condition. 

In the transference the underlying condition broke through, but 
only after several years of analysis. This coincided with external events 
which stirred up infantile disturbances which now appeared full-blown 
in the transference. The main one of these events was the sister's pro- 
fessional success, which was unconsciously experienced and reacted to 
as her birth; the sudden bitter reproaches toward the analyst were ex- 
pressions of her resentment toward the parents, and her reticence (she 
became secretive with the analyst) represented her secretiveness with 
the parents when she was exposed to her feared and hated primal-scene 
experiences. Her infantile anal-sadistic concept of the parental relation 
came out in terrifying fantasies and nightmares. 

Eventually, through the analysis, the patient recovered from the 
psychosis. The author characterizes the process of recovery in the follow- 
ing manner: to the extent to which the persecuting object is dissociated 
and metabolized, the counter cathectic energies, which were maintaining 
u» isolation, are now being used as object cathexes.” 
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tient, but with great care, in the sense of more frequent interventions 
by the therapist, lengthening the sessions or increasing their frequency 
In this way the therapist becomes a giver to the patient, yet, all these 
measures -will come to naught unless the therapist really is a “giter” If 
this is not really so, such patients will sense the reality behind the facade, 
vnth disastrous results 

Sometimes the analyst himself fixes the termination date of an analy 
sis wh ch appears interminable This may be necessitated by the hope 
tint under pressure the patient will either produce material which is 
suit concealed or will ' fight against the persistence of the transference 
neurosis In the former case, the usual analytic technique should be main 
tamed, whereas in the latter it should be modified as outlined above In 
certain cases where the termination date has been set by the therapist, 
it may occasionally be considered desirable to go on after this is reached 
The anil) st should not be afraid to lose face in such a circumstance, 
in some cases Nacht has either continued the analysis directly or resumed 
it after a few months without harmful consequences 

Nacht summarizes the news of the discussants as follows difficulties 
in analysis are caused by a serious transference neurosis resulting from 
technical emirs in the handling of the transference and the counter 
transference In these cases some technical modification may prevent or 
reduce the transference neurosis and fa\or the evolution of the treat 
ment toward a satisfactory end Poor results in the treatment are im 
putable to the analysts real attitude 

Nacht further states that to call an analysis ‘ difficult ’ may be 
cqunocal, as an analysis may be difficult without being either insoluble 
or lmcrminable, the cases he refers to are only those which are made 
difficult by a serious transference neurosis 

He elucidates funher on his conception of the analyst's “presence , 
during most of the treatment the analyst should be as self-effacing as 
possible, but when the patient seems on the point of hesitating between 
imlmg a new hbidinal insestment and maintaining that which ties him 
to the therapist, at that crucial moment the attitude of presence is 
mandatory At this point the analyst ceases to lie the minor w herein 
the patients fantasies are reflected, and becomes a living reality 

As to the question of the therapist s goodness,' there is more to it 
than sympathy lucid strength and deep understanding Certain cases — 
ami only such caves — feel a need which they cannot renounce at any cost, 
for an unending goodness which is totally oriented toward them and 
whuh they feel to be the only possible means of repairing tnumatic 
pttrydipal relation die psychoanalyst, as a maternal substitute, is the 
only one who can ofier tins gift For these patients this is the essential 
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see the analyst is dictated by the need for reassurance that aggressive 
wishes have not borne fruit. 

In SrrnNc a Termination Date: An Impetus to Analysis, Mar- 
tin H. Orens (202) presents a patient whose most pressing conflict dur- 
ing the analysis related to the female castration complex. However, only 
after a termination date was set did significant material emerge con- 
cerning her pteoedipal fear of separation from the mother and the un- 
conscious meaning of the analytic situation. In the course of analysis 
the analytic situation Itself may take on special meanings quite apart 
from obvious transference manifestations. The only time when these 
gratifications can be frustrated is when a termination date is set. These 
last weeks may be particularly fruitful because of the heretofore denied 
insights that can be obtained. 

The patient presented was a young married woman with a post- 
partum depression of a year’s duration. She was the youngest of three 
siblings, with two older brothers. Throughout her life she had experi- 
enced mild transitory depressions because of her feelings of inferiority to 
her brothers. In her attempts to emulate them to gain her father's atten- 
tion she felt consistently unsuccessful. She also felt consciously competi- 
tive with her mother. The latter's death threatened to gratify her oedipal 
wishes and precipitated her into marriage. She soon became pregnant 
and felt better than she had ever felt in her life. However, she was 
disappointed at giving birth to a girl and became depressed. 

Most of her analysis was concerned with her castration complex and 
penis envy. She became pregnant partly in an attempt to satisfy her wish 
for a penis. She felt exceptionally well during the pregnancy' because 
she had the longed-for phallus, but then delivery was interpreted as a 
castration, and also the gift that she had readied for her father was 
worthless because it was a girl. She consciously wished that she could 
be perpetually pregnant because only then did she feel really satisfied. 
With the analysis of her castration fear, her symptoms gradually dis- 
appeared and she became pregnant again and delivered another girl, 
but this time without depression. 

It became evident that there was something about the analysis It- 
self that acted as a nullification. About a year after the start of analysis 
she dreamed of having poisoned her father, husband, brothers, and child. 
Her associations related to being completely taken care of: *'I guess I 
was really complete only when I was still attached to my mother.” One 
wonders whether or not the idea that a lack of a penis meant "incom- 
pleteness was not a later construction derived from the incompleteness 
she felt as a result of separation from the mother in the oral period. 
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the same psychology characterizes the patient and the therapist, the 
essential factor distinguishing the therapist being his ego steadiness or 
the resiliency of his ego boundaries whether topological or structural 
In his conversations he found the following biographical facts with 
sufficient frequency to justify further exploration 

• a ) An early childhood illness either of the analyst or of a sibling 
with archaic death fantasies or separation from mother b) In latency, 
again severe illness of mother or her substitute with death fears and 
death wishes Several colleagues reported depressions in their mothers 
c) There were several replies which indicated that psychoanalysis was 
an alternative to a creative artistic career d) On further exploration 
there were several who appreciated an associative link between necro- 
philic fantasies and many of the ritualized practices of medicine and of 
psychoanalysis (cf Lewm, Fliess, Rdheim Abraham) He also noted as 
motivations sadism and its representation as compassion and thera 
peutic ambition, scoptophilia, and identification with the patient and 
with the pregesutal mother imago 

Continuing the metapsychological formulation, he commented on 
the actual nature of the gratifications m doing therapy, the economic 
factor, and the structural factor — the complex of defense mechanisms 
which contribute to the therapists effectiveness of functioning And 
finally, in reviewing the effects of such practtce on the personality and 
psychosomatic functioning of the analyst, he asked, What is the shift 
ing economic gain in the analyst which will permit him to allow his 
patient to mature and grow in the psychotherapy and finally terminate 
his analysis able to work and able to love? Is the period of treatment 
a kind of recapitulation within a relatively brief time of a lifelong history 
of a parent child relationship? 

Some discussants immediately questioned the validity of the uncon 
scious sadistic scoptophihc, and necrophilic drives or at least of their 
clear relevancy to the therapist s participation in the interaction of day 
by day interviews Were there other more positive motivations, such as 
satisfaction in combating destructive situations, in achieving constructive 
solutions m solving ' the best puzzle there is (This discussion implied, 
of course, the existence of relatively autonomous ego drives) Cultural 
factors influencing the universal unconscious drives were noted a thera 
pist particularly in the thrall of social mobility patterns might see 
therapy more as a kind of push button engineering or manipulation than 
as a growth releasing husbandry 

There was more general affirmation of existence of creative artistic 
satisfactions m doing therapy, and quite unanimous agreement that 
therapy is in fact the recapitulation of a parent-child relationship, and 
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sell was surprised to find that the employer was not the irritable father 
he had believed him to be The quarrels with the family had been dis 
solved There was one moderate drinking lapse m three months 

The psychoanalytically trained discussants quickly pointed out the 
pitfalls and dangers The patient is showing the familiar transference 
cure of the honeymoon phase of analysis He sounds like an as if 
character who makes identifications easily but not lastingly, and who 
may emerge as a person essentially empty but for a psychotic vindictive 
ness Since he sets so much store by how well the present is going, will 
there not be a terrific let-down if he retrogresses? It was pointed out that 
English had utilized his psychoanalytic knowledge in becoming a kindly 
superego a different parent, and a sort of "drinking companion " Eng 
lish replied that he did not plan to stop at this fortunate juncture At 
the moment he and the patient are pretty enthusiastic about each other 
He does not know what will happen, it depends on how gratifying it 
pTo\es to the patient to behave himself, and whether his wife can act 
ps>chotherapeutically The weekly all-day therapy trip may replace his 
sprees with his boon companion If he slips the therapist will try harder 
he will increase the dosage, clarify what is knowm about the dynamics 
and ally himself with the part of the patient that wants growth He con 
trasted this attitude with that of the resident trying to show compen 
ti\ely that his psychotherapy is just as good ' as psychoanafysis and is 
thus hampered because he must not commit himself until he first under 
stands the dynamics, is sure he sees everything and is prepared to make 
lntrepretations of analytic elegance 

In describing what seemed to have happened, discussants noted that 
a natural developmental process had been gotten back on the road via 
identification and introjection English assumed the old role in the 
patient’s life which he needed, but had redefined it he told him that 
he did not need to follow the German authoritarian father pattern here, 
that there were other ways of showing strength than aping his father's 
domineering skills and that as a matter of fact if he wanted to please 
his new father, he should grow up and be independent English was not 
afraid to move in with authority, and to permit identification with him 
self the former being easier for us to do with patients than the latter 
If we do not feel secure in our own identity, we may become anxious 
when the patient seems to invade or mtroject us and may fear disruption 
or losing part of ourselves — whereupon the patient becomes anxious too 
In addition, English had been able to see that the shame of the man 
about his past could be changed into pnde about his future He kept 
his focus on the man s shame and his growth potential rather than on his 
hostilities which were vengeful and involved self-destruction But once a 
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non There is a shift from paternal to maternal problems, from authority 
to love conflicts, from oedipal crises to a complex of loneliness The 
psychotherapeutic postulate of adaptation to reality can no longer be 
accepted Instead, psychotherapy has to look for more fundamental and 
original elements in the emotional sphere Bally thinks that since Freud's 
time the social scene in Europe has undergone very significant changes, 
which call for a re examination of some of Freud s concepts, especially 
the oedipus complex, the transference, the therapeutic situation, and the 
goal of psychotherapy 

Psychotherapy is seen not as a medical technique, but as a medical 
art, which leads the patient toward a meaningful mode of life (stnnvolle 
Dasemsweise ) Freud and his time saw as the goal of treatment the adap 
tation to the external world The way to this goal was for him a thera 
peutic situation determined by the transference, which meets with an 
objective attitude of the analyst who represents reality Bally widens this 
concept to what he calls " menschhche Zuwendung " It means the pa 
tient’s expression of his need toward the therapist as a human being 
and the therapist s reciprocation in the form of a warm, loving, human 
interest This view puts the oedipus complex in the wider framework 
of a social situation The family order of Freud s time no longer exists 
Whole populations are unsettled, social forms foreign to their tradition 
have been imposed upon peoples, the old family structure is dissolved, 
state and social institutions have assumed many of the former functions 
of the family (Bally speaks about ‘European man” without specifying 
any countries) Along with this goes an inner disintegration of family 
life The members of the family are united more by material and class 
interests than by love The intimate atmosphere of the family is gone 
and so is the authority of the father The oedipus complex is super 
seded by this process The ability to love appears deteriorated, so that 
dnorce has become an institution People are lonely, homeless strangers, 
who suffer from a complex of abandonment and of existential anxiety 
This is their suffering that brings them into therapy Their need is what 
Bally calls Menschwerdung/ ’ becoming human, ’ finding the way back 
to the origin of human existence which is, m Bally's view, the love of 
the mother Man is born not as man, but to become man ' He exists 
only in so far as he is connected with others by love Freud's view of 
Eros here assumes a wider horuon 

This concept of the therapeutic relationship as a motherly form of 
7uwendung (literally, turning toward ) applies particularly to the 
treatment of schizophrenics While the patient presents the therapist 
with his delusion the therapist, too, may be under a delusion, a scien 
tihc one, it he tries to meet the patient with the premises of a scientific 
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physician's response to the ““P 1 h dItd by lh e general I’ racM1, ° n ’ 
In describing a number of case ora ’,|, e physician must mat 

Balint points up a number of crma I Undcr iihai oltu- ” 

in the course of h.s contact w‘ l,hc P. emotional problem.’ Wum 
„ he justified in probing mm £P^ ou]d he *£»£%£ 

should he start such P robl "S , , h ld |,e respond’ Or 

m the patients history or comp mnt a psveluarmt? The I» 

he ignore? When should he Toll m > P^ „ pwpm „ a number 0 
ttenc through h.s sar.ous ■ el.olog.tal, phya.dog.oa.l 

different .finesses whtch “‘“ a m.eres. select 

both The doctor, by his {£ m doctors choices ' jlso b) the 

propositions and a an o m$ needs and * of freedom 

sanly d.ctated only by ihp duce # certain w » . The 

formers idiosyncrasi re f er s to as the a P^ acceptable 

This tendency the S e f, as to which |Hn«« h J mK h 

doctor has a set of fair y certain stand 3 * rolerate and 

or not. and a nuisance «!»c 

pain suffering fears, dd P^ ^ or relief, ho ^ ^ cmircnm e«t 

when he has the rig himself, and to w jtrong They 

pattern .. stated explicitly, pane"” 

These beliefs are h J convert, jf P°* aca >rdmg to 

compel die doctor " ^ “ „ ,* ,11 and “ ” bllc moires- 
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cally in conducting an examination, but there is considerably more 
resistance to his ‘stripping* the mind of his patient More significant, 
Balint feels, are the private ’ sources of this apostolic function These 
are the expressions of the doctor’s individuality, personality, and con 
flicts 

Balint briefly applies these concepts to the psychoanalyst and the 
psychoanalytic situation He points out that in many ways the analyst 
is better prepared to deal with the patient’s ‘'propositions*’ because of 
the particular emphasis in his training and the relative abundance of 
material in the psychoanalytic literature which deals with the technique 
of handling them Yet, to think of the psychoanalytic process only in 
terms of the patient and his illness, without regard for the analyst and 
his interests, would be erroneous He points to the gradual change of 
emphasis in psychoanalysis from the actual neuroses to neurotic charac 
ter disorders to the significance of depression, paranoia, and other psy 
chotic mechanisms The author doubts that this shift can be explained 
only as a change in the patients material He feels rather that the ana 
lysts apostolic function has changed so that his concept of where the 
most important part of the analytic work has to be done has shifted 
It is important, therefore, that the analyst submit his own technique to 
the same sort of scrutiny which he applies to his patient s propositions 
1 his would permit him to focus * attention, interest, and libido on that 
proposition by the patient where the prospects of real therapeutic help 


TsTn SFERENC . E AND CoUNTERTRANSr ERLNCE IN PSYCHOTHERAPY, 

R ° DY 0*1) defines psychotherapy as the unfolding of an 
16 a !‘° nSh,p m "^ich transference and countertransference 
« .hi IT? l ° aChlCVe thC thera P eutIC aim The therapists personality 
ne ^11 agent ° E thG therapeu “ c process It is therefore 

* Pm 2lWayS bC aWarC ° f h,s own fed*"* and 

originated in thp ** ap P ro P nate to the current situation or have 
therapeutic success^ 1 6 thcrapm annot do th,s » he cannot expect 

»m rS’Tr 2rfc gIVen In one ' therapist reacted to 
attitude was h L m 35 3 typ,Cal Rotanan * This derogatory 

" 1$ h to be free of aU ° f 0h%Wa 

aUnide lS and°n n rp U r S ^ ^ ^ thera P ,st “mottm. a neutral 

so unpasme NolIT t0 patiem No human being can remain 
mpasmc No patient would eet well if tK- 6 , « 

of human feelings esen if all f H therapm were 50 devoid 

t, en all interpretations were correct The therapist 
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may have hostile or positive feelings toward the patient A fear of re g 
mzing these feelings may give nse to inappropriate 
freezing into imparity excessive kindliness 

therapist unable to manage ht, own hominy » ■“ gP ““ 

manage thews The theraptst is always tth 

non and he may as well influence n fa y ^ th ® „ t must be 
himself and not trying lo be s ° me f ‘\ he ^ iev ed Xough free access to 
capable of intellectual honesty which ’ chjeved ^ ^ ^ 
his own unconscious motivations m th 

, AxiiTvncAL Therapies SuppleME-n 

In Transference in Modified Analth ^ (W(J k , ndl „f 

tary Communication Samuel Loot ( ) 0ne j$ stcreo typed 

transference can be obserted in an y rarted and plasuc 

repettme and limited in ns components ^ ^ to be dealt with 

and represents therapeutic P r °P“ jn raodlficd analytic therapy In 
more in orthodox analysts th ductcd in an outpatient dime 

modified analytic therapy such as c of treatm ent and in 

the problems that arise in perforating “ lh ey appear in thts 1)0* ° C 
dealing wtth transference ntamfestanon. PP^ o[ ^ th£ rapnt 

treatment result from the setting „ 0 f appointments wht 

in the outpattent cltntc setttng the ‘t'Suons to detelop Accord 
perm.t various types of resistance and mand requ .red 

mgly various modifications of the “’“J 1 $ analytic treatment is that 

The first modification of the usua Bs5 „,.al and mu’ 

a positive attitude toward the te p ncoura ged and f“ ,H ^ 
be not only permuted to detelop b “'J al | ow the posture 
requires spectal care tn the '"'“' f^e lop as qutckly as possdde A, 
of secure rehance on te l *<™P”‘ placmg a burden “£ n “ 
part of thts care must be taken ‘o a y * 

pattern too early react, out ^".Mton 

explain various neurouesymp ^ mlro duc«on of «nd ^ 
too threatened or rep * tlon must be either thc ti, er 

not be dealt wtth too analy nc therapy „ jp . 

tionship necessary for * ve dependence j^Therap.st 

Despue die fact ■ ^'^tment '"‘f'SStli.c*-!! 

praisal of the succes j phases of th 1 * ® before they settle 

Lust be encouraged in * P shouJd be dispelled be 

„,s also tmportaut that these, 
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into some sort of neurotic fantasy type of reaction which will focus on 
the relationship to the therapist and the treatment However, in clarify 
ing this with the patient and m enabling him to get a more realistic 
view, care must be taken not to arouse too painful or negative feelings 
In line with this the patient’s guilt should not be relieved too quickly 
and he should be helped to understand that a sense of guilt is an un 
portant part of his personality and must be adjusted to The same would 
be true in dealing with certain narcissistic magical beliefs of the patient 
m his own powers and ability These must be corrected, but in a careful 
way so as not to arouse too negative or painful a reaction 

Because of the authority invested in the therapist in an outpatient 
clinic and because of the infrequent treatment sessions, patients find it 
difficult to express critical and negative feelings toward the therapist 
Therefore the patient must be helped to verbalize these resentments 
and at times the therapist must verbalize them on the patient’s behalf 
This same direct approach must be used m other aspects of the modified 
analytic therapy Suggestion, therefore, should be employed properly m 
helping the patient obtain relief of symptoms In order to facilitate the 
production of material, it is often necessary to insist that the patient 
concentrate on certain subjects rather than allow a free flowing stream 
of material Thus the patient may be asked to concentrate on various 
memories, on becoming aware of fantasies, and on the discussion of 
dreams Finally, if necessary, some sessions may have to be conducted 
in superficial hypnosis in order to elicit material or enforce suggestions 
1 hesc abridged, and greatly modified analytic techniques illustrate 
the \ariety of affcctise responses that are more or less distinct from the 
transference proper They are part of the relationship in the treatment, 
nit t ie t>pe of transference that appears in this modified analytic therapy 
is i erent from that seen m the orthodox analysis Spontaneous transfer 
cnce oes occur in the modified type of treatment and when it appears 
it must be modified and frustrated by measures and techniques that 
aciluate the re-education and acme methods of the modified analytic 

teclininn^ ' 


J Dastiaans (18) give, a report which 15 a continuation of previous 
communications by himself and ht, co-workers on Some Problems of the 
,“c ’ 1 “ NCr , ,N T T *“TA.Evr or Psychosomatic Patients In the 
ence „ no ’n F* lly,,C ,ra,mcnl °' Ihese patients, the transfer 
and ln,„ 11 ? clurac " :ru<; ' 1 b) a narcissistic pregenital type of resistance 
well a, T ."T b) ,aclon S 0,n g back to childhood, a, 

The r' ,P a,pCCU ° f ' h ' !u I >cre S° and formal, on 

nsference reaction, of time patient, have to be handled very 
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carefully and drlferent patients with d.llerent psychosomatic conditions 
need different approaches eg, the ulcenrnvMoI.tr. F” nt 1 
somewhat more definite and authoritative approach, while the as.hmauc 
„ extremely sensitise to any attempt to „n,»se reguUt.on, upon h,m 
It is the strict superego of the patient with die “f 

tion svlnch imposes Tn him the rigid 'normal outward A 
result, the author does not feel that there « mu ch pourbih ,fy for ego 

development in these patients ule'ego-iSal P part of the 

somatic patients show different asp b lem of psycho- 

superego" and thts may have some bearing on d^proHem , nd 
somatic specificity The mperego ts sho^ Kbmashif P m lhe surgeon 
these appear in the transference solitune of the transfer 

physician as well as to the analyst ni la y, addition the analyst 

ence most be tolerated rn analytic .rea.menb “/“.dh 
may have to employ a mote active an ™ PP j!0[natlc pa t,ent emo- 
F.nally, the author believes '^ ted cmcmusly and unconsciously 
uonal tension and anxiety are p J . orean whereas in non 

onto the • body ego —to a part o ' « ” m , the tensions are projected 
psychosomatic patients with deper patient may be said to 

onto the enure body Thus the P P loca hzed the body 
suffer from a partial depersonali 'explore the meaning of these 
ego ’ In treatment it is nece “^ pIO ,ect.on of emotional tension 
projections and to attempt to shift the pr I 
from the organ onto the therapist 

As introduction to The MEAN,h ° ° F /^nTfaeT-Ihc seh.ro 
PHREMCS Franco , s Pm'* 1 1 22 '}, ““ inlITO r_and a theoretical point 
phrenic does not recognue hm.se f h rema verbal repretenm on 

made by Freud to the effect that m P when object relation 

'-SssSS-JSSSi 

objects is maintained The m s character, and the 
explained on the basis ol “ ‘ ‘“Ration ,s emphas.red ^ 

original role of languaj ■ ^ v , olc „, affect.** ■ ot object 

It is customary 10 “P ot these pauents ! , c bond 

characterize dm psychorher W im0 eonnderanon_.be starts from the 

".L .onger capable of .me,. 

^' n X^ 1 explain* dre'nwb'h'y^^lj^^BrpmmHsho^'that 1 '**”' ^patient 
image in a mirror, we say 
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has rejected and lost his ego. This typical situation is called the “stage 
oE the mirror." It corresponds to the stage when the child becomes able 
to identify his mirror image as the first form of himself which gives him 
the sense of his totality, of his spatial existence in a world which from 
then on he can differentiate from himself. This image is the first matrix 
of the ego, this situation is the first Gestalt of a narcissistic relationship. 
This implies that to have an ego means to recognize oneself in the 
mirror. The schizophrenic is at the stage where the subject does not 
differentiate himself from the world. 


The first relationship established with the schizophrenic occurs in 
the midst of this primitive undifferentiation. At that stage the patient 
when hungry will give a piece of fruit to the doctor and will state that 
the doctor is hungry. This indicates that the patient 15 unable to differ- 
entiate himself from the mother-food complex others represent for him. 
1 his is a prenarrissistic rather than a narcissistic stage. This projective 
kind of identification is well known. Susan Isaacs writes, “As the patient 
sees it, the personality, the attitudes, intentions, even external character- 
istics and the sex of the analyst vary from day to day, from moment to 
moment according to internal changes in the patient, which is to say 
that the relationship of the patient with his analyst is almost entirely an 
unconscious fantasy." 


At this stage Perrier does not conceive of the patient as having object 
relationships like the neurotic, but rather as having an imaginary rela- 
10m up on t le basis of undifferentiated prenarcissism, as the patient 
< oes not accept himself as a subject and of course even less as an auton- 
su J cc! - In this kind of primitive relationship, the therapist 
corresponds to the imago, the alienated ego of the patient, which explains 
» - ” ,C ° 1 P at,enls remain in a state of extreme dependency, 

being apparently alive only during the therapeutic sessions. 

be^innin^i* OT ^ e schizophrenic has a very particular function. At the 
Tl™ ^ n0t to an y°ne because he does 

mode of exist™ • ! > l F ua 8 c * s not communication for him but a 
* mdf - FrCUd tC,li U5 tha ‘ the schizophrenic, 

obWt and that 7 3 rcpres f n ! atIon represents an effort to find the lost 
Sph"rn£ „ ”T n ’ l,y ‘ t “ a rest *tutive process. In speaking, the 
throush mbai on ^ 

is a, ° n '- «•* ™ «„,«* a wor w 

=» —n „ , a**, ^ ^ ». 

tiont no roan,, h presence cannot be denied, die patient's produc- 

'niroueb thi, nrs!'T 10 ,he ra,m of commentation. 

' th.s new dimemion of language we see the meaning of the 
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schizophrenic s refusal to be himself nr the ssorld which center, s ttself 
the psychotherapeutic process The patient remans the slept, ca 
spectator of something winch happens w.thm himself and Itta. 
his profound detachment from reality He does not ask to an ih.ng not 
esen for agreement He does not tvant to male himself understood be 
"iise he do« not nan. to understand himself The theraputwo n 
first to refuse all complicity ,n this stenle gome and to find the meaning 

of l ia. the schizophrenic says m spue of convict, o™ .udnty tto 

..on. The schizophrenic ssorls so actively “ ^^'auXrsTpm 
it has some meaning to him in spite of every g therapy 
ion the handling of language constitutes the es e h PV 

Through the mtrror response ^ 

to the patient tvhat is perceived as m g the therapist 

though the schizophrenic may P"«'" midst ot hos „i„ y At this stage 

must represent truth This occurs i own egD w hen it » 

the patient dtscosets what rs alienating existence of 

mirrored in another person Thus he is unable y 
this ego t r r . lstrat ion will express itseU 

The patients aggression bom out o _ , on p,,, retention goes 

first m verbal rctent.on After proper * P „ -phne follows a period 
place to richer and more spontaneous p vcrba i projectiles aimed 

of explosions and barrages when wot ^ himself to the medicine of 
at the therapist the patient ope |, im J, 1S on this plane 

language which reI a.,on,h,p or of verba, 

that one may speak of some sort 

object exchange , „ 1Bla ge or in the dimension 

But whether it ts on the P bne ° L tmc „,11 male an effort to 
of the meaning of language ^'“fj^hat he accepts only .« u. 

jpves'lhe iher^pisTthe^esponsibihr^f^rerognizing^tlmugm^ea^^^ 

ready enough ,o core himself through lhcy have tu rf a 

value a clm.eal ■ m P”’™”. nt had only cured an image of hum |( 

schizophrenic when th ^ d a]Iow , he patient to so |ht 

great intensity At tms p 
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to destroy In this critical period, we must confront the aggression of the 
patient without accepting or encouraging it The patient seems to be 
worse and the hostility of the environment, family or hospital, expresses 
itself in the form of interference with the pursuit of psychotherapy At 
this particular point also, countertransference manifestations show 
themselves in the anxiety and discouragement of the psychotherapist 
But more than ever must one hold fast to help the patient discover his 
human future 


Gerhard Ruffler (244) in Evaluation of the Transference with 
Regard to Therapv, reports on 182 analyses or exploratory analyses 
which were undertaken in a clinic on patients from a lower social level 
who did not come for treatment on their own account but were referred 
by physicians mostly because of psychosomatic conditions They were 
also unable to pay, and the therapist had to help them actively, with 
recommendations and certificates to make the treatment possible The 
spirit of the German system of socialized medicine prevailed m so far as 
the patients made great demands and offered little cooperation Simul 
taneous physical ailments furthermore necessitated much activity of the 
therapist The majority of the treatments lasted less than fifty hours 
Transference and counter transference played a noticeable part only in 
seventy seven treatments the others ended for external reasons without 
ever having developed a workable transference The impression was that 
ex ema i , cu ties served as rationalizations for negative transference 
The problem therefore seems to be to find for these patients an adequate 
techmque which favors a usable transference More consideration should 
be given to sociological points of view 

IN n' MEER “° (188) d,scusses Transference and Resistance 

soeaal'terhn PS ' C " arHERA " <>f «he special situation of old age, 

special techniques in psychotherapy adapted to ,t are necessary 

n “l. 8 ' may ha ' c a Psychological advantage It can be a time of 
remr^TW ln " er »»*>■» Emotions repressed in childhood 

chances in the YL' ncrea5e, f sensitivities to environmental influences, 

Snt.nu.nn.™ * ,mag<: ““ fcatures of a ‘raumauc neurosis with 
continumg trauma represented by feared or wished for death 

of child and mre ‘i 3 ? 151 Is usual Iy younger, he will represent a mixture 
“d SuiTn" ‘ m T c. " ,r P a,,em transference need not be 
fTth™, '“t, d P Sh “ Uld feI » -turn a, intervals deeded 

understanding anTL'f K^tOTre "f* “ P '° red ,n the semce ot 5eIt 
"henuing the pat, cm from LlroT^"^ “ 
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Resistance is dealt with by benesolence and mitigation of m o ner 
sesere superego This is particularly important in dealing mU. resistances 
5 in reactive and agitated depressions Complication, am 
, reduced by resurgent ,d (eelmgs which conflict ™d."gid 
formations In.ellectualired inlerpretat.ons are ttutad 1^« 
able to attempt guided readaptat.on to changed bodily feelings 

in Principal D.eterences « the 
Female Patients, F Kruse (157) P rM ' nB st o[ ,|,e treatment the 
analytically oriented psychotherapy n , -j liey sec in the 

transference of male and femal pauent. ” S ofsecurlt, 

therapist a fatlier figure idealise him an ^ hai( . had Jn duld 

and being cared for, which they eit er nd wlt h the progress 

hood At the heigh, of dm phase a chan^occuoand, wilh^ 
of the cure, the transference becomes it deielops hl! manly 
patient enters into a contest with the hd«r an, ^ ^ 
independence or superiority ^ f, manliness in general She 

therapist no longer a father b on t ji e therapist or e>en 

develops her feminine loving depend cy which was m 

motherly devotion to him She unod his mascuhml, The 

hibited or denied, as the male P»'" which could be 

author stales that these ate his pe F and penality ol the 

different with different patients and with 
therapist 

HAROLD F Searles (252) tabes .^ ^“Vhe schisophrenic. 

PROCESSES IN THE PSYCHOTHERAPY « ^ ,l tm s„d IjOlhmg 
according to the author, seeks another pe d psydiologica 1 

FdnhB 


lependency i 

r„” a if- " 


illness or e 


bridge to reality, 1,5 . , the 

t. which makes him 


life. Ins neeu m jhe present, which *•**" _ { futu re 

-* wU 
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lead to taking in harmful things, losing identity In other words, the 
voracious need impairs the judgment about what is taken in, and may 
lead to taking in so much that the self will be lost, or the schizophrenic 
may lose his identity by being devoured 

A further source of anxiety about dependency needs arises from the 
schizophrenic’s perception of the object as hostile and rejecting This 
may be the result of projection In the therapeutic process, the de 
pendency needs come to the fore, and then the impending expectation 
of hostility at their frustration is projected onto the therapist It is then 
felt that it would be folly to depend upon the latter The schizophrenics 
ambivalence causes him to project hostile and positive feelings in rapid 
alternation The threats posed by both constitute another source of 
anxiety about dependency needs Further, the patient perceives the 
therapist as hostile because of his suspicion of all objects Because of his 
equation of wish and act, the schizophrenic expects that there will be 
retaliation These feelings arise because he projects on the therapist his 
own tendency to reject dependency needs in himself and others, because 
of his projection upon others of his own undependability in interpersonal 
tw , beCaU f hC " eeds l ° J UStlf y hls hostility by proving that the 
mutual^ ^ \ e P T J Ving ob J ect because he cannot conceive of real 
7 1 an 0 J CCt k Ut * ee k tbat his gain must be the objects loss 

he has Mirh**? 1101 C IC * C that an > one ,s interested in his welfare since 
in camZt 3 ° f P €rSOnal wor *- because he feels a difficulty 

Anotw 8 hl V hou g hts and feelings understandably 
fear of arkno^ 1 ?* ° °' er repressed dependency needs is the 

more the acVnn C SenSe °* lone hness arising from it Further 

of omnipotence'^ ° f sucb needs » not compatible with fantasies 

of dependency neT? C COurse oI normal development the awareness 
*7 3b0Ut agr2duaI —Nation of feelings of 
place for the follow prospective schizophrenic this does not take 
early ^ J** ****** needs of infancy and 

less repressed and nm rUStrated tbat diey 'have to become more or 
The mother maintain, ZTradVZTT "" 5tTen S thened defcnsnel, 
by narcissistic extension Ar^ that she “ omn, P° ten *. and the child, 
depend only upon her He *° l °° T1,e mother Jnsists that the child 
protect himself from cbn S 5 to omnipotence fantasies, to 

.n »uch a the posset parent ActuttUy. 

the basic dependency need, nr P “ ltlIe ac,ual gratification or 
gtandiose expectation which bteTtem md, ' ,duaI ,m,ead thcrc are 
In the second section nf h become transferred to the therapist. 
Much the panern d^ls ? U * 0r the manner 

P deal, with ht, dependency need, m therapy He 
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points to the project, on of such needs upon the therapts. together 
conipettttseness and contempt on the one hand awe an 
the other Such an a.t.tude creates a formidable barr.er hmopM 
and phjsician The author abo discusses the patients dnbehef m the 
rather abstract goals of therapy ho lack of comprehension o the d f 
ference between therapeutic help and eonae.e P'b »nd oimequendy 
hts early tendency toward discouragement ■ w b the £ s ,c 

sion of minor itrele\ant dependency vis expression of 

dependency repressed (eg asking for an 

dependency needs in such a way as to precl u , anxltty about 

The third section of the paper takes up F hkeI be 

his own as well as the patients depen tncy bccause of the intensity 
especially marked with schizophrenic pa i rc]atl0n5 h I p their desire 
of their demands their tush for a , s >™ o[ U]e trMU nent and the 

tor physical contact the P r0, °"^ fL The ch,ef manifestations 
presence of colleagues ,n a hosp a (w> hca d.ngs First is 

of ansuety in the therapist ar Tlm m ay take the form of an 

the therapists compulsion to be help > , he patients com 

urgency to respond immediate T ]ent or voracious therapeutic 

municalions anxiety when the p the p a t, en t The therapist 

curiosity ,n the search for: more dat to 1 MP j „eeds fully 

may feel guilty in not mc ' tlng P a „d may as a result quarrel 
because of his own fantasied ommpo en sbou ld be doin g more 

with other personnel because ‘patient, ego strength and 

for the patient He may „J„ s c.ously gratifies his own 

maintain a relationship Wldl him J ailure to hear or setts 

dependency needs Second is the nwds He rs afraid o 

discouragement of the ' x P r '“'° or threats to his “ nip ° 

hear of needs too much lske to m „, he is to the P 2 "'", 

He may be aharf "f°any desire He may 

men, irritation or scornm cojcious^xp^ . a(plMt the need. 

thera^utrereSnique m 

(■) The P aU '"‘ ““Lmpr .0 make up for •>>' ^e environ 
therapist must n ^ uraged to turn to other fig 11 b placed 

The patient must * ^ (2 ) Special emphasis must P 
ment to gratity m* j 
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on helping to resolve the guilt regularly associated with dependency 
needs. This can be done by encouraging verbal expression of the need 
and by uncovering the irrational nature of the guilt and self-hatred. 
Reviewing Sechehaye’s work, the author feels that she places far too 
much stress on gratification, and far too little upon the value of timely, 
judicious frustration coupled with a primarily investigative approach. 
(3) The therapist helps the patient by his psychological presence and 
therapeutic curiosity, but not by material gifts. (4) It must be recognized 
that whereas a therapist may often find himself in conflict in the face 
of a request or proffered gift, this is to be considered inevitable because 
it arises from the patient’s own conflictua! feelings about dependency. 
Searles emphasizes the patient’s ambivalence about his dependency needs, 
his anxiety about closeness, and his need for firmness from the therapist. 
(5) The therapist should maintain an optimal emotional distance from 
the patient and allow the latter to express hostility. An overly indulgent 
approach by the therapist may increase the guilt associated with de- 
pendency needs. Searles cites the views of Eissler, Knight, and Fromm- 
Reichmann in support of his own on this score. The last-named author, 
he notes, has markedly changed her approach over the years in the 
direction of appealing to the "grown-up person before regressing" rather 
than to the ‘rejected child." (6) The attitude toward dependency needs 
should be one of investigation, not gratification or rejection. Since such 
an approach carries with it a realization of the helplessness of both 
patient and therapist to satisfy these needs to any great degree, it may be 
difficult to maintain. (7) The therapist's own intuition is his most reliable 
guide as to whether to meet the patient's dependency needs with grati- 
fication, frustration, or investigation. Searles found that his response to 
a patient s expression of dependency needs and demands "may usefully 
range from tender solicitude to harshness to imperturbability all within 
the same hour.” 


In The Therapeutic Process in the Treatment of Schizophrenia, 
tmv»*D D. Hoedemakek (131) postulates that a defective superego 
lormation u the pathogenic process in schizophrenia and that the 
t lerapeuttc reparation involves oral incorporation leading to a new, 
realistically oriented, substitute superego-like structure. The author bases 
tus treatment of schizophrenics on the work of Pious and IVexler, who 

luner^ 11 ' 1111011 - t0 nCC1 * ^ or l ^ e CTCat “ m of a substitute superego or 
superego image in the process of therapy. 

" 3S 3 forty-seven-year-old paranoid schizophrenic 
treatme ' * ,!:or ) °f three psychotic breaks before she began intensive 

treatment ,.x years ago. The clinical material demonstrating the devel- 
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opraent of a new superego-like struclure is contained in seieral episodes 
in treatment During one period the patient was obsessed with the nee 
to give unnecessary gifts to her youngest daughter who had been pent 
nently placed m the custody of relati.es following her mother, d sorce 
at the beginning of treatment In spite of the patients » 

.trances the therapist tnsis.ed under the threat " f ^'“7of h 
it would be contrary to her own best .merest. ” ," d ' h “' “/ 

child ,f she ga.e the latter anything or saw her unless the dn'dwamed 
her to For one year the patten, appeared uncertain on such occasions 

and always discussed it m ^“^""hefinally resisted this type 
apist to restate the required formula Qn a T j, e atl , 

of seduction she applied the formuh iers mcorporalive one 

tude toward the child seemed to be an ,mcon cnV3tl tes of the first 
Freud pointed our that ,dcnuBca = J d^m^ ^ 
oral phase m which the object u asn f Q|I j UJ u j*. profound ami 
added that the effects of tliose ear y ■ nncc 0 f the penonahty 

lasting Th.s would seen, to P“"' “ X ophrentcs .. should be 
structure of the therapist <>or g ^ ,j, ls car ly mcorpofatne 

palatable and digestible r£mch ' 1 [or object, and iheir mtorjion 
process as s.tmulu, hunger - ■»' ego 

tion being an essential asp m dcscn bed occasionally created 

direction of handling reality Th P # kind 0 f aggression Tim 

situations to whtcl, the structure and thereby 

she incorporated made it par. of her [W nj „, c outer world 

could deaf more adequately with * the rtlnrophremc . 

Ptous referred ro what he consufered a tle^ ^ contain 

superego organization an ina o%crvhe i ms the ego ' N cxlcr Uir 

pent up aggression which f superego was defect I 

mheVhanflcl. that «< «" “ ' ^ 

sense of being sa.age and archa'O ^ ,„ mc , parent. «1»* 

when we examine the nature fomtat.on «"' n ' ,CT *“*,* "|yT, 

mcorportlion is die bast. °< ‘“P^, onc ol ,hc paten,. ■ ’> " « 
attempts an object re a t yVlienescr our patieo , j J¥ 

tacks and symbolically de.oi Jailer immediately res] 

h ng abour h e«lf to her '"'’"e^^mn or .o.em. <» - ' 

Idling .he patient o 1 e elw ^ ^ 
mother thus fgunusdj >iich , way a. to 

“ rrS »«•“- Iw-tssi: 
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only repeats the unrealistic attitudes of parental figures He feels that 
the schizophrenic is ready to extrude his pathologic identifications and is 
hungry to observe and incorporate more realistic attitudes which will 
allow the ego to express itself in a more effective fashion 


Intuitive Processes in the Psychotherapy of Schizophrenics, by 
Frieda Fromm Reichmann (97), is an introduction to several papers on 
intuitive processes in the psychotherapy of schizophrenia presented by 
members of the Chestnut Lodge Sanitarium These papers are based 
partly on seminars in which the continuously recorded interviews, which 
one of the group had made with a patient, were discussed by the whole 
group The reactions of the members of this group to the recorded 
material were compared with a view to detecting the sources of their 
variations, particularly as they related to their different life histones, 
personalities, clinical expenences, and relationship to the reporter In 
their preoccupation with their investigation of the factors which pro- 
mote or inhibit the analyst’s intuitive awareness it became clear that 
many of these items were subsumed under concepts other than intuition, 
and they found themselves considenng such topics as transference, 
countertransference dependency processes, the anxieties that the mem 
bers of the group experienced with one another, and the manner in which 
these factors affect the analysts free utilization of the intuitive processes 


In the paper, Clinical Significance of Intuitive Processes of the 
Psychoanalyst, Frieda Fromm Reichmann (98) reviews the uncompleted 
results of investigations into intuitive processes in the psychotherapy of 
izophremcs that she and several colleagues entered upon for a period 
of nine months To illustrate her theoretical formulations she introduces 
some pertinent material from a case she treated and reported many years 


, ™ 8h P atient assaultive, a good working relationship 

o tain tween her and Dr Fromm Reichmann One day, while the 
v** m , a " Ct P acR ' F r °mm Reichmann asked her whether she 
wi ling to give a legally needed signature The patient's 
2n ^ ser " as ’ ^ ) ou unpack me ' Thereupon the author turned 
_ j i, ,n C 5 P *he reached the door some inner process 
mi!fm ,ei f tUm Tu r head ’ "hereupon she saw signs of displeasure on the 
L !?nn v C ,^ 15 madC Dr Fr0mra Re,chmann give up seeking help- 
txunt w e P 211 ” 11 beneIf This event constituted the turning 

states that \ ^P*** 11 ^ relationship In analyzing herself the therapist 
her that th C lUrned bact some psychic process had informed 

her that that was what the patient wanted and needed and that her 
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professional conscience prevailed over her desire to extricate herself 
from the demands of the pattern Thts psychtc process » subsumed under 
the concept of intuition which is a necessary mental activity in the 

ther TLlo™Zn hr ::d C crea„te utihranon of * therapeutic 

skill include intuitive processes which are large y pr > 

analysts recognition and acceptance of the 

conmertransference The findings of the group tend to sugges that 
one way of looking at a psydna.r.sts od 

function of his countertransference ^ mtuiine processes 

that counter transference experiences 

potentially unlimited , anxiety factors that 

A second focus of interest explored ^was u ^ ^ „„ 

tend to inhibit the intuitive processe , ety is the relationship 

tionslup One paruclilarly ‘nterestingca ^ u wa! noticed ,hat the 
between reporting analyst and his S va i ry an d negative 

repor.er s anxiety was frequen.^- merea "d ^^..on ottcn 
appraisal of the other group members a 

hibited the thinking of the whole P ' „f mm g 10 Sechehayes 

Fromm Reichmann concludes h P > * sechehaye used her 

work with schizophrenia as an ^ wn mat „„ 3 l counter 

intuition the patients „ for therapeutic purposes 

transference of which she rea!0 nably free from anxiety 

While doing so she “ „„ „f her colleagues 

with regard to the patient and the opm 

ano Its Relation TO WoRI ‘ wml 
In The IimimvE Process w (273) discusses the intuitive 

Schizophrenics Alberta B Szaltt „„ rap ,d,iyof connec 

process which like normal ^“'^nnicalion and on the capacity 
lions and availably of channel i * „ , he laboralory for the 

to use visual images The we see die closest illusiranon 

intuitive process Since in the sch J ^ j t0 observe in part .he 

of dreaming in waking We Fin ,ll, , he applies then 

formation of though, and mw hrtn , a lUui.ra.mg the way " 

principles to P’^"? ™ ,,e„t in his dreaming and umul aneou ly 
which she would follow .he pa ^ paper app ean Chapter III 
reflect on it A complete iumw 

1 ihe PSVCHOANA1.VT1C T REATMENT OF THE 

The special requirements of &iBL p so^hcer (271) “ho 

Paranoid Peksonautv am ■>“ * nd phen omenolog,cal characwr 

bases his suggestions on *e 7 id pa „ c „„ arc parlleulaily suspicion. 
Ul.es of such patients Since P 
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and distrustful, caution is necessary on the part of the therapist to 
achieve a mild positive transference, which is the best atmosphere for 
treatment. The first interview is especially crucial, the author warns, and 
must be conducted with due regard for the patient's sensitivity and 
secretiveness. A friendly, yet cool attitude should be combined with 
spontaneity and straightforwardness. Searching cjuestions must be avoided 
and trust demonstrated in the patient’s judgment and intelligence. 
Though frankness is indicated at all times, no statement should be made 
unless it fulfills at least two of three requirements: that it be true, 
necessary, or agreeable. 

After transference is established the patient’s demands for love must 
be kept from growing to exaggerated dimensions. His feelings of oral 
deprivation which have had partial relief by projection may be ap- 
proached first as least anxiety arousing. Mild, open criticism by the 
therapist, properly timed, is thought to be preferable to long silences, 
which the patient may fill with fantasies in which the therapist is hostile 
and condemnatory. 


The immediate aim of treatment is to restore the patient’s self- 
esteem, an objective which can be achieved on a realistic basis by 
encouraging the patient to accomplish something within his scope. It 
is recommended that the analyst encourage a mild, socially acceptable 
acting out of the patient's aggressive fantasies and desire for attention 
in a scrupulously fair competition with an oedipal figure. Thus the ego 
is to e strengthened by the acquisition of increased tolerance of the 
him »* °" 1 ? , ostility and aggressiveness. It is important also to help 
is inguis etueen unacceptable thoughts and unacceptable actions. 


tul a A r.r Ps '7 ,OT,IERArv " Tnl ™ E Elderly can be quite succcss- 
loeic 7™ CKm]Ml " < ll9 >' Ccr,ain sociologic and psyche 

The" aped f ^ in mind » treat the agelare printed, 

remain tm '? re,e 8 a,Ki =>» inferior status. The ideal is to 
MtiomTi' ? aCUVe ’ SUCCt5sfu1 ' and motive, and deny the 
"° VirtU " 3re “ CTib ' d <o age in this country. 

Gri °f ,”, mer,Can dcvc, °P™"‘ has had this consequence, 
retreats . 15 experienced as a narcissistic trauma. It represents and 

° [o,d a S' ™ a ^‘ 

accentance of , pt T " ? 1 !olul,on aims at the integration and 

the diminished 1 e _ as it has been lived. Psychotherapy is facilitated by 
Reality demand r “ ma " ce agaimt unpleasant insight in older people. 
in t,La™ n ;t may fina11 ^ b< *°™ acceptable. There is less difficulty 
is,"X 0 1 “ T" ,t T ^ final acceptance of one's own death 
existence. Our unconscious has no representation of our 
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own death The danger of castration and mutilation is known to the 
unconscious These castration anxieties are expresse as ear 0 
and hate to be deal, wtth The success of electroshock m tnvolutmna 
melancholia may consist of its providing an experience of death with 

" aP Ufetefr prepares u. for the working through of this agmf 
lent \\ hen tie see' our children growing up we hate to go dtmush 
period of retersed oedipal feeling, where the son *» 
father hut the father ha, to work through his fKlin P y r J hat 
The retersed oedipal constellation of the aging woman differ, from 

of the aging man DrMnt d , ffial i t ,ej in psy 

The therapists counternamsf^eneemay and apologe „e 

chotherap) The young therapist m y exhibit himself as a 

The old one may feel superior ^j"ommensura.e with hs. 
shining example The ttenput* s ^ owR parents an d grand 

haung analyzed successfully his f 8 of reven ge nor can he ideal 
parents lie cannot base unresohe & situation is the reversed 

ize Ins patient The mosUatora e tran ^ tQ deveIop experienced 
oedipus constellation Thu is * dlsso hed and the entire experience 

fully utilized interpreted and fina y 
integrated 

■ „ 1IV ,,c hv I Dreyfus 
Report of AN Experience wtth ' p , real ment of adult 

Moreau (C8) describes die appf'oats • f pJoy5 d in indiudual 
neurone patterns of a method «»^«» i “ , tl011 P J no. unfavorable 
analysis He found that while the ? , psychoanalysis were not 

,0 psychotherapy the P r5C ‘ S ' 'Sesfte feelings which were aroused 
effective Moreover the f^" 1 approx, male mlerpretalron, made 

could he only partially the audio, abandoned 

approx, male the — "SI 

were for the most part 
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the whole group shared. Those interpretations were, however, followed 
by explanatory hypotheses in which the present was related to the past 
in a general, rather than in an individual way. The author states that 
this procedure was very useful, that it induced the patients to review 
their past histones and often led to the recovery of important memories 
and to strong abreaction. Another aspect of the technique consisted in 
relating to the therapist those transference manifestations which were 
dissipated on other members of the group, who were considered less 
formidable than the analyst. 


Evaluation of the groups. — Group A broke up after six weeks. This 
followed a deprecatory comment which the analyst made to a member 
of the group who was talking constantly to the exclusion of others. That 
this situation was giving satisfaction to the group was not recognized by 
the analyst. The result was that several patients abandoned the group, 
leaving only those whose defensive structure made them relatively insen- 
sitive to the anxieties created by such perturbations. Group B continued 
for a year but with little, if any, therapeutic results. This was related to 
the fact that the patients did not manifest anxiety in the presence of the 
analyst, who did not, therefore, become the embodiment of their infantile 
emotional experience. He was excluded from the lively intellectual 
exchange in which the members of the group supported each other, 
en the group was disbanded after one year, no fundamental changes 
occurre Group C was characterized by its homogeneity: it was 
c mpose o ive patients who came regularly. There was no dominance 
!l* n J member . a nd the affects of the group became centered on the 
>s in a typical group transference neurosis." The material of the 
g^oup sessions is described as identical with that produced in an indi- 

one a!r alyS15 ' ^ ** ^° Up Was reduced to three by the defection of 
tinuT.Z SU T Cal t °P CTali °n necessary for another, the analyst discon- 
tmued the sessions because he felt the group was now too small. 

with irh ".V dyna ™™ at "<”-A._The members of a group identify 
"the heahhv ^"t « Cir roIc of Patents as well as in their rejection of 
the memfxi C * h ° d ° n0t undentand them. The narcissism of 
fomTc tW , " tCrn,in 8 led; " the y understand each other and 

al to 7he f ** narcissistic transference is 

rraTdlv e im' “"TV *** who are “"able to 

wi^ofhL „ r ^ “> "mingle" emotionally 

of the imelliprn 8 £° Up m thc °P inion °f the author, independent 
* nCUTmh ' character of theTna lytic 

group ii felt bv each ** w thal everything that transpires in the 

fP P felt by each participant. If one member arrives in good spirits. 
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the atmosphere ,s tmmedta.ely a happy one It someone : beg™ 
several wtll burst tnto tears Assoctattons of tdeas are found m « Ur 
collect, ve fash, on, so dta, when someone recounts a personal ’ 
memortes and tmpresstons are awakened » ^ 
a new light Sometimes the assoctauons brought y ' P 

real feeling for the nnconsctous reacfons of the n o, base 

One effect of the group purt.c.pnt.on » et.« the paoen ^ ^ ^ 
to go through the long period of » g ) to]erance and good 

which is characteristic of individual analys ^ Ire , tment of the 

will of the analyst are constantly evi ltad to the 

others The shartng of emottons ^ TTIhetr object 

revival of feelings which have becora H h aggressive and 

As in the course of an md.v.dual analys.s, ^11 
hbidmal feelings of the group may ' “ d ,ff e rent people some of whom 
Since, however, the group is comp . or 0 f aggression become 

are afraid of the analyst, feelings o P c [lie an nlyst announced 

displaced upon the group members r [or m0 * cel , for the 

one day dial sessions would soon be with violent 

Easter holidays The next session was “«^ 1|ienu and threats 
express, nns of anger ^ „ h en the analjs, tmerpreted 

of physical violence These abandonment 

them as revivals of infantile react.om ^ q[ ^ group to 

Sibling rivalry ts eegnbrly "mn‘f ^ arma , a newcomer and 
the absence of a prominent membe ^ w gam a „cn,.on from the 

in the symptoms which appear 

^culttee encountered 

analysis lose their e already reported 1 decided to 

favorable aspects of group (ho£ j were so great t a 

modes, ■nt'‘"S? nCH , * r „e„r«.. »-d ‘“" ural " ' 

tendency based on the, 
world msgicn 11 )' 
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In Transference in Group Analysis, G Kuhnel (159) emphasizes 
the view that in anal) tic group therapy the transference which the 
members have to each other is more important than the transference 
to the group leader The leader promotes, m an unobtrusive way, the 
contacts between the members 'While communications between the mem 
bers regarding their problems are given this small scale publicity, the 
leader can more easily demonstrate the underlying dynamics He steers 
the transference away from himself and remains the representative of 
reality This favors adaptation to reality and makes the resolution of 
transference easier 


The Favorite Joke in Diagnostic and Therapeutic Interviewing 
is the title of a paper by Israel Zwerlinc (301), in which he finds it a 
useful technique to ask the patient »o tell his favorite joke This may 
reveal anxiety related to a central conflict, and provides direct insight 
The favorite joke is utilized as an aid in diagnosis and therapy 
There are various limitations to this adjuvant Many have no favorite 
jokes and some resort to the latest joke heard It is likely that a joke 
may be learned and told with great success several times, ultimately 
a lev mg t e status of a favonte joke, and yet not necessarily bear any 
rTTt!! 1 n ? alI0nsh, P “> critical problems of the patient. Jokes may 
. , C r Clen T 50031 P robIems of a particular cultural group 

' , P' afic confll “ of the individual Tin, technique does 

p onde the therapist with any information undiscoverable by other 
mrtirutart f rda ™ s ° r raemor,es » but is considered by the author 
a a troubled area * 3 ' 8h ‘ ‘° UCh “ va!uable for a tentative approach 

e*htb^,o„ :m . lh0 n pro ' ,de5 5Imp,K gt'en by five patients One was an 
“r,n^,,r Un f b ' C '° U!e a P“ b, ' c urina l, suffered from a 
patients mother' '° n ' * n ' cu ' on ’ and obsessive concern with sex. The 

wrestling with him^as' weff"^ T* had Cngaged m P ,ayful 

dressing and u ? cxh,b,tIn S fierself to him in the act of 

in sexual play with a woman '* pre “' d the fantasy of engaging 

Willi the discussion Of h ' ». Wa5S Wlth a man " atcIlin g In association 

told him X he W r th " S vuac,t y- recalled a joke she had 
'■Anuri : „ : about Thu became h.s favorite jolte 

On their wedding mghl.“sht ,tuW '"If to conzc *' hzT pa5t b,ro 
sexual intercourse uiih her h,„ ** , 7^ * n her He to ha ' c 

into the bathroom u.th COu,d not get his penis in She sent him 

penis and meanwhile shr ct,on * to put some of her cold cream on his 

man uas bothered the n °°^ °*» t the TIie ra2n * a ,e * c P hone repair 
uoihered the next day by a gnat while at work atop a telephone 
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pole After several unsuccessful attempts to shoo away the gnat h< tatd 
If you don t stop bothering me 1 11 get some of my votes cold cream 
and shine this telephone pole up your rectum! , . 

The patients problems arose from his meestuous conBtcc, and^die 
fear of punishment by his father The subsequent ^ for him t0 

whidi he complained of m his treatment ma w w0(ncn in 

convince himself of his masculinity by ex 1 i » g r eare d exhibit 

order to gain reassurance that h,s genitals were mu t H e fear^ « 
mg his perns to men in a public urinal because ofthe strong ^ 
of anal homosexual assault Although the jo synl ptoms dis 

problems were worked through in the treatment and the sym P 

TlTt Lean, her s examples t he 

anxiety by denial The author closes ISict has not been proved 
technique of determining a P 2 ' 1 '"' * “ „ know what huon determine 
A number of problems remain D auents have no favorite 

the selection of the favorite jo e vv y d early memones 

joke and how favon.e jokes are related .o dreams 

CONCLUSION 

By contrast with the '‘‘'"‘""du^uSrihc^mrrrelaMomhips be 
when numerous papers and pan „ a „dpoint ot ego psy 

tween theory and technique ch ell ^ ^ OIllfKOT y 

chology and systematic attempts d psychotherapy no 

theoretical dnt.nctions between p y*oan^ ^ ^ no unking 
broad trend is discernible transference and counter mnp 

developments in technique P™ b “„ r on th e former coni, mm .0 
ference espectally the elfec, elf ^ lhMry therapy-one 

p eoccupy psychoanalysts A l 1 ^ analogies beivveen s P 

ly Lewin containing high 1 “ ^1- their appearance A review 

dreaming and state 1 

of the old concept** “ rlvtdeas from the sta n ' , P° " '«*££>, , 

examination of Freu f J^stion ate I*”"" pat j,ological aspert- 
The therapeutic values Common from m P 2 “° 


ies oi » c 6‘ r_,m US less P aulu,v 6 * 

me uiciitjAv. . oiienomenon from * aI ,d counter 

trend toward v.ew.ng e .h_,tpl ;onsl|ip between ^^“^t in tin. 
transferenc^and psi P^^^^jchovnaly 1 ^I'^^y'^j^inra^ment^of 

;- 2 rr—P-oke system- study 



Chapter VIII 

PSYCHOANALYTIC EDUCATION 

JOHN FROSCH, M D 


The articles on psychoanalytic education in 1955 are concentrated 
mainly on psychoanalytic training as such, although the role of psycho- 
analysis in the overall picture of medical education is reflected tn a 
presidential address by Ives Hendrick The problem of selection is the 
subject of one article Most of the others are devoted to special facets 
of the training process, especially to supervision and termination of the 
didactic analysis 


A \ iew of the growth of psychoanalytic education can be obtained 
from the presidential address delivered by Ives Hendrick (130) before 
the American Psychoanalytic Association In Professional Standards of 
the American Psychoanalytic Associaton, he emphasized the serious- 
ness o t c responsibility assumed by the Association in establishing and 
maintaining standards for membership and training He reviewed the 

Prn'L and i T ? alu J auon » lhrou 8 h conflict and crises, of the Board on 
fessional Standards, which is responsible for this vital function 
ri ,, t endr,ck s l*> ke of the twenty five years in the history of the Asso- 
. ” *>nce e came a member (1930) This period has seen psycho- 
Frnm A ^ am ,mmeasurab ty in stature and impressively in members 
in 19' o? ooe ^ S50C,al ion has grown to over 600 members 

trainm* rL>t *" P ^’ S1 “ an * in training in fourteen institutes and three 
clinics hosnif^* « C furt ^ cr ,n fl ue nce of these analysts on patients, 
feMions , n d,Ai« a ,h 1 lram,ng m P 5 >' chiatr y and dozcns of ancillary pro- 
Awocntion m n I** 1 ko ^ ° f the res P° m ihility assumed by the 
membership and anJ m3,nu '"'"S protea, onal standard, tor 

«« A ‘ 5 °7 ,,on =" d 

Pivdionatholfxr.r-,! v y P^P 0 * 31 to merge with the American 

■U pXms ^r 1 ,' ,0n ’ " l " Ch had analyuc paper. .n 

r0 ^ ra proposal was energetically rejected in 1920 alter Dr 
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Adolf Meyer (not on analyst, but a charter member of 
stressed the need for a na.tonal organ, ranon of -credited . nalyso n 
cerned pnman.y rvnh the scienufic and 7^^ 

This decision defined the prime reason for the existenc 
tion and the keystone of sound policy i fien tlv trained wild 

The increasing ihrea. - ■* “S .o a r^mrauon 

analysts” and splinter groups in th - ronstituent societies 

of the American as a federation of U us meet 

New York, Washington Baltimore. Bos o regarding the essen 

mg there emerged the feeling of har wo 0 f psychoanalytic 

tial principles of membership and training A tonnu f a y d iv ere the 
growth began after a decade of controveny Clearly fct 

principles tliat medical and P s > P dl d a cnc analysis supervised 

analysis, and that training shall lndu 

analysis, and seminars . whose essentials the Asso- 

Underlying this are the basic prm apta ^ose ^ ^ 

ciation upholds “day ® I":' ^fsoeSc am^r inevitably raise, 
to a dogma— dogma is a final ’ and connmies to be the 

new questions for further inves S 3 - sne nce whose essentia 

histo^ of analysis, (2) that p,y<*° a " a J “ ” sme o[ dogmauc finality 
elements were discovered ^"^"^.ea. use, nines, (!) 
but m the sense of empirical vabdity ^ ^ thc major con 

psychoanalysis has become a psychotherapeutic technique an 

tnbution to the understanding of Pr*°> ^ shat ana yn 

acceptance of the unconscious by J f ’ ncl ple as does med ca 
eduction depends on die agiin officially simed t, .1 

education In 1949 Uiis last >T“ «pbc, unambiguous .emu « 

Board on ProfessionaStanda^m ^P ^ „ f teA-tn-^, 

“ resolved that it sha w tram „r supers Y auspice, 

analytic Assoaation for nny ai?jis under ,h= d. 

to carry on therapeuu y ; Associa tion Counal on 

° E " SCri ”^r“e. e CTmimma" 

standards for the tra S teJ a nd a P pr °. V fcM i 0 nal ttandardi in 
*:J %*: d o{ ‘character and e^- ^,up » the A- 


Professional Training) » ,he by las.s (■) “ ’ d „„minal 

whose duty .» < ^'/"'physician, m P^°“*j£‘ - ,crs (!) 
standards for the tm * IO and a PP rov r on n] .undards in 
standard, for W^J^aracter and ethical „,e Ante 

to set up requirements - ^ ■" * 

rhu Association W cqua ,, sc a,,on,olappl.ca^ nOTbt „„, p) Its work 
elation and ce I o[ „ e „ member, is by ,he Anoel. 
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tion became a national organization of analysts rather than a federation 
of constituent societies As a result the Board can take action regarding 
standards without the cumbersome procedure of approval of all con 
stituent societies 

To fulfill its tremendous tasks the Board has utilized standing 
committees whose members are not necessarily Board Fellows Commit 
tees may recommend but only the Board can lake final action The first 
of these was the Committee on Standards created for the purpose of 
expanding the minimal standards of 1938 and currently undertaking a 
definitive clarification for publication of all minimal standards adopted 
by the Board A Visiting Committee was established to inspect the work 
of various institutes and report to the Board It was re-established in 
1953 as the Committee on Accreditation to report on the Detroit 
Cleveland Institute and began the often unpopular development of 
procedures for evaluation of Institutes already approved The Committee 
on Membership has responsibility for detailed examination of the 
records of applicants for membership The Committee on New Training 
Facilities has studied the qualifications of seven new institutes and three 
training centers In 1951 a new area of accreditation was undertaken by 
the Committee on Standards in Child Analysis The Committee on 
Unauthorized Training (formerly Committee on Ethical Standards) 
concerned itself with those few individuals who retained membership in 
the Association while violating its basic Standards on Training Its work 
led to the 1951 Resolution of the Board on Unauthorized Training 
when it became necessary again to state that " it is unethical for any 
member to train or to supervise any individual for the practice of 
therapeutic analysis, except under the direct auspices of a recognized 
training institution of this Association ' Analysts who continue such 
practices after official admonition shall be subject to suspension or loss 
of membership The Committee on Central Registry has studied methods 
of recording nonconfidential information about all candidates in train 
ing The Coordinating Committee provides a liaison between various 
committees and has become an almost indispensable agency for admin 
istration of the interim activities of the Board 

In addition to these standing co mm ittees, there hav e been numerous 
(ad hoc) task committees concerned wrth specialized problems In 1951 
a Task Committee on Functions of the Board was appointed b> the 
Executive Council to mvesugate the criticism by a few individuals 
that the Board has assumed authority exceeding that intended by the 
bylaws of 1946 The report of this committee in 1952 is a landmark in 
the history of the Association and the maturation of the Board s respon 
sibiht) The Executive Council took formal action approving b) a large 
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professional disciplines But at present it is "our responsibility, and it is 
up to us ' to do this job with sincerity, intelligence, and intrepidity 

Closely allied to the problems discussed by Hendrick is the ever 
present one of candidate selection This controversial subject is examined 
by Robert R Holt and Lester Luborsky (133) in The Selection of 
Candidates for Psychoanalytic Training On the Use of Interviews 
and Psychological Tests The authors discuss the comparative merits 
of interviewing techniques, past professional history, psychological test 
ing, and combinations of these approaches They point out advantages 
and defects in each and indicate directions for further study 

In selecting candidates, psychiatric interviews alone contributed 
results only slightly better than chance In attempting to explain this, 
it was possible to eliminate several possibilities that the interviewers 
were incompetent, that the interview was not standardized enough, that 
more time for study and analysis of interview data would have been 
advantageous, and that the criteria of actual performance were invalid 
Left open was the possibility that a single contact was too short to give 
an interviewer sufficient material on which to base his judgment In 
this regard it was found that the more one knew about the applicants 
prior clinical work in psychiatry, the more accurate were the predictions 
It was suggested that the interviewing situation may at times have been 
unnecessarily stressful, and that it is a mistake to judge the future 
behavior of a man when he will be in active control of situations from 
his largely defensive behavior when he is m a passive, reactive relation 
ship to a "threatening’ authority figure 

Most of the errors made by psychological testers were in the direction 
of underestimating people The tests apparently succeeded too well m 
exposing underlying weaknesses without sufficiently showing adequate 
defenses When five interviewers were given detailed instructions on 
what to look for and how, only two of them were able to surpass the 
level of validity that characterized the "rule of the thumb ” Even these 
two interviewers, rating the same applicant, failed to agree significantly 
on key aspects of the personality 

The findings on the relative excellence of interviews and psycho- 
logical tests as bases for selection showed that interviewers did a fairly 
good job of eliminating applicants who could or would not become 
psychiatrists, and their average recommendation was about as good a 
guide as the testers In regard to finer distinctions however, the testers 
predictions were generally (though not significantly) more valid In gen 
eral, the interviewers were better predictors of administrative ability and 
diagnostic competence but did not do nearly as well as the psychologists 
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case to the student in order to facilitate the latter’s gain of insight into 
himself by his work with the patient. He also visits the students’ offices 
in order to observe and comment on what he finds there (e.g., in one 
office he found a chair alongside the couch with its back to the patient). 
After seeing the student in his milieu and after reviewing his case load, 
Grotjahn evaluates him on a spectrum ranging from rigid normal to 
extremely sick but gifted. In this initial period of preparation, the 
supervisor and student become acquainted. The main aim of this pro- 
cedure is to avoid typical mistakes of the beginner. It also enables the 
supervisor to evaluate the freedom and spontaneity of the student’s 
descriptions of his patients and his own feelings. In the second phase 
(overlapping, of course, with the first) there is a growing insight into 
the patient’s psychodynamics and his illness, with the expectation that 
the student will develop a method of reporting that is anxiety-free with- 
out the use of notes. 

Grotjahn advises caution in making direct interpretations of the 
student's behavior. He favors activating the hidden emotions in such 
a way that the student brings them into his own analysis. However, he 
has found in many instances that students will integrate insights in the 
supervisory situation which they had failed to arrive at in analysis be- 
cause of a difference in the transference relationship. They are then able 
to work them through in analysis. He feels that the training analyst 
should not supervise the first two cases of the student. 

The third phase of supervision is the period of working through. 
The student has discussed and worked out comprehensively the psycho- 
dynamics of the therapeutic experience — at this time the candidate 
should feel free and eager to show, to analyze, and to integrate his own 
feelings of countertransference. This is the truly analytic phase of super- 
visory analysis. At this point also the training analyst should use in- 
formation from other sources, from discussions of the cases, extrathera- 
peutic sources, to help working through. Grotjahn calls this stage super- 
vision of the candidate’s beginning self-analysis. 

In The Social Context of Supervision, Minna Emch (76) states 
that analytic supervision involves complex relationships between many 
unseen participants. Among these are the training analysts, the institute, 
etc. The author discusses the influence of these upon the supervisory 
process. 

Analytic supervision is a highly complex process. Superficially it 
seems to involve only three people — the student, the patient, and the 
control analyst. In fact there are at least seven participants, the additional 
ones being the training analyst, present or past supervisors, the Institute 
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that emotional experiences between patient and therapist are often 
reflected in the relationship between therapist and supervisor The 
emotions experienced by the supervisor serve to clarify the processes, 
often those causing difficulty, between patient and therapist 

There is a wide variety of emotions experienced by the supervisor 
in nowhere near the intensity that they are felt by the patient or by the 
therapist, these are indicative of some area of difficulty in the therapeutic 
relationship, particularly in the patient This phenomenon is called the 
reflection process The sources of these emotions, primarily in the patient 
are transmitted to the supervisor unconsciously by the therapist and may 
offer clues to obscure difficulties besetting the doctor patient relationship 
which at times are vital for effective therapy 

The author cites examples (1) The therapist, by means of transitory 
unconscious identification with the patient, showed obnoxious behavior 
unlike his previous professional behavior in supervision, this served to 
irritate the supervisor, who was then able to focus on the difficulty 
between patient and therapist (2) The therapist became unwittingly 
overly demanding with the supervisor in the case First the supervisor 
responded with an attempt to fulfill demands, then by setting real limits 
The therapist's overt anger at this was followed by clarification of the 
treatment process (3) The therapists communication to the supers isor 
stimulated feeling on the supervisors part that the therapist was asking 
for his love It turned out this was the unconscious communication of 
the patient to the therapist (4) An unsuccessful supervisory experience in 
retrospect seemed to resolve into problem areas wherein the therapist 
identified with the patient The fifth and sixth are examples of the same 
process in the author s experience as therapist, with clarification coming 
from his own supervisor The last example is one in which the therapist's 
need to deny hostility toward the patient and supervisor, and the super 
visors initial need to deny criticism (hostility?) to the therapist, were 
brought out into the open after the patients massive hostility was dis 
cussed in a staff conference 

There are also examples gleaned from the experience of a research 
group supervising a continuous treatment case with a therapist The 
group noted the benefit upon the treatment process as well as the striking 
influence which the current mode of relatedness between patient and 
therapist had upon the mode of relatedness among members of the 
seminar One such example was a therapist who felt sleepy with a particu 
nr patient This resulted in somnolence at the material among members 
of the group When the group presented fresh ideas to the therapist, this 
increased his sense of freedom This in turn rejmenated the group 

The mechanism of the reflection process is not clear, but unconscious 
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security through experience, but this tendency is intensified if the stu- 
dent lacks the capacity for sublimation. 

The most striking difference from the therapeutic analysis is in the 
analysis of the specific professional motivations, which are an essential 
feature of the transference of a candidate. The candidate’s reaction to 
termination is influenced by his professional motivations. Feelings of 
frustration and loss are balanced by the satisfaction of "graduation” 
from the didactic analysis. However, since the resolution of the trans- 
ference neurosis is never complete, the feeling of relief will predominate 
if the candidate has not developed a transference neurosis. 

Among the difficulties of the didactic analysis are the analyst's role 
as judge and teacher, which severely tests his neutrality. He has to deal 
subtly with his realistic role. Emphasis on the ‘Teal” relationship may 
dilute the transference; on the other hand, the regressive material may 
v.ard off attitudes of the present which are not manifestations of the 
transference. 

In certain phases of the analysis self-revelatory remarks and be- 
lavior about the analyst’s fallibility constitute admissions of the analyst’s 
failure which may significantly impair the development of a workable 
transference. In a phase of transference resistance, the patient may use 
these admissions to rationalize angry attitudes. Usually, the analyst's 
admission startles the candidate, removes his sense of triumph, and leads 
to a search for the real source of his anger in childhood. For his part, the 
analyst must take care not to cover up a seduction of the patient or to 
* ” 5 oun b y b * s “frankness.” Or he may be satisfying his own 
i Jit inal or aggressive needs. Using the candidate to alleviate his guilt, 
e can thin discharge his responsibility for the lack of progress. 

According to the author, changes in institute structure, particularly 
t le separation of therapy and training, arc of dubious advantage; since 
most candidates are in analysis for professional reasons, the continuation 
of analysis during the supervised treatment period is advisable. The 
j oc s to therapeutic effectiveness of training analyses are due not only 
to t ie idactic setting, changes of technique, and the analyst’s personal- 
ity. t icy are also related to the choice of candidates, the nature of their 
c laractcr defenses, their ages, the nature of their sublimations. 

* . ° lbcsc factors will affect the phase of termination. "Didactic 
analysis— ji interminable. The candidate, unlike the patient, has to 
accept iis remaining conflicts." At the time of termination, the analyst 
to 'f a i u<l S' oI hit candidate, and hit neutrality it now fully 
protected, llterelore, the time allotted for the terminal pltaie mult l>e 
lulftetenlly long to allow for undemanding of the undeiirable effect* of 
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analytic work during the termination phase as well as other phases of the 
analysis The problem of authority both for training analyst and student 
is not solved by denial but by facing it, dealing with it, and analyzing it, 
for there is one aspect of authority from which escape is impossible, and 
that is the authority that derives from training goals which are the 
codified shared conviction of standards 

This theme is continued by Edith Weigert (286), Special Problems 
in Connection with Termination of Training Analysis Actually she 
also discussed general problems in training analyses Her emphasis "as 
on the problems and pitfalls arising from the particular nature of the 
training situation In this discussion, the countertransference problems 
of the training analyst are given special attention 

As other contributors, Weigert first discussed some of the differences 
between training and therapeutic analysis the lack of anonymity of 
the training analyst, the lack of complete separation after the termma 
tion, the various nontherapeutic motivations for entering a training 
analysis, and the interminability of an educational analysis With refer 
ence to the problem of a mutual consensus between analyst and analysand 
concerning the termination, she asserted that while the doubts and 
dissatisfactions that becloud this issue stem m the mam from transference 
resistances, they are also derived from countertransference distortions 
While, according to Ferenczi, the dissolution of transference points 
to the termination of analysis, the author would add the dissolution of 
the countertransference potential as a supplementary indication for 
termination Among the sources of countertransference phenomena is the 
empathy with the trainee undergoing experiences similar to those of the 
analyst in the past The professional group to which both analyst and 
analysand belong has similarities with the family structure The repre 
sentatives of the older and younger generations strive for high profes 
sional standards, there is sibling rivalry among contemporaries of both 
groups there is fear in the analysand over his potential achievements 
and m the analyst over the danger of being outgrown by the student or 
having his inadequacies discovered 

The trainee, but not the analyst is permitted the catharsis of self 
expression The analysand may go so far as to feel compelled for his 
own unconscious vindication, to defeat the analyst by an explosive 
termination of analysts The training analysand, suspecting that his 
needs for tenderness and affection are danger signals of incestuous or 
homosexual involvement, may harden his unconscious narcissistic de 
femes Since one of the strains imposed by such a training analysis M 
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integral aspects of the reality in which training takes place. The aptitude 
for the professional task of psychoanalysis and the capacity to resist 
its professional risks involve intricate personality functions which have 
not yet been formulated in general psychodynamic terms. Thus it be- 
comes necessary to study separately the two aspects of the candidate's 
analysis: that which relates primarily to his goal in training and that 
which involves his personal therapy. If we identify therapeutic aims 
with the goal of training, the therapeutic process might delay the train- 
ing of an otherwise capable analyst in one instance, and in another, the 
training may delay the cure of an otherwise curable neurotic individual. 

The author stated that our aims would be better safeguarded if we 
took Freud’s reservations concerning training analysis more seriously. 
Instead of an interminable training analysis Freud recommended the 
interruption of the analysis after its initial goal has been achieved. Put- 
ting the emphasis upon self-analysis, which is a constant correlate of 
analyzing others, he recommended a later or even periodic resumption 
of personal analysis as indicated by professional or therapeutic need. 
Thus a training policy should permit time for integration of the post- 
analytic personality after a thorough preparatory analysis. This should 
be followed by supervised psychoanalysis and then by the resumption 
and conclusion of the analysand's analysis. Instead of facilitating the 
learning process, supervised analytic work during a student’s analysis 
complicates both the learning process and the training analysis. It may 
prolong the training analysis without making it more effective. Further- 
more, by establishing the second phase of the training analysis as a 
regular procedure and not as an exception, the stigma of failure, which 
is at present attached to the resumption of analysis after the training 
analysis has been "terminated,” will be removed. It will pose the addi- 
tional task of testing the adequacy of self-analysis and furnish the oppor- 
tunity to work through the conflicts which were unresolved or activated 
by the supervised work. The second phase of this analysis may be short 
if its didactic aim has been achieved or long if it becomes a therapeutic 
analysis. In any case, if it is then continued for therapeutic reasons it 
must increase the professional skill and development of the analyst 
by increasing his emotional freedom. 

The author does not believe that a personal analysis which is 
carried on "long eough" can resolve all the problems of a candidate or 
aid in his development. She is in agreement with Balint and Glover 
concerning the dangers of a psychoanalytic training system which is 
too dogmatic and which is part of a hierarchic training organization. 
In some instances, scientific independence may be recovered only at 
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clues to what is going on between patient and therapist, thereby offering 
a technical teaching device. 

OF the three main areas, the formal courses still remain to be in- 
cluded in the ongoing process of examination of psychoanalytic edu- 
cation. Perhaps this task will soon be undertaken. It is to be hoped that 
in the process of doing so, we may also come closer to the answer as to 
what makes for a good psychoanalyst. 



Chapter IX 

APPLIED PSYCHOANALYSIS 


The papers in this section are placed in three main groups 

I Religion, Mythology, and Folklore 
II Sociological Studies and .Anthropology 
HI Literature, Am, and Aesthetics 


I RELIGION, MYTHOLOGY, AND FOLKLORE 

RENATO J ALMAS St, M D 

Of the papers summarized in this chapter two — paruciilarly wide 
in scope — trace the most important religious developments in Western 
civilization the transition from primitive Semitic religion 10 Judaism 
and from Judaism to Christianity Several deal with different aspects of 
the oedipal constellation as they appear in tales myths religious his 
tory, and current cultural developments Some focus on symbolic prob- 
lems, others couch upon the relationship between the development of 
the individual and of civilization Four papers bear upon the psycho- 
analytic origins and formation of the personality of the hero par 
ticularly in relationship to the oedipus complex 

The first of the papers reviewed m this chapter is a historico-psy cho- 
analytic synthesis of the beginnings of Christianity and a study of the 
psychology of its major advocate, Paul of Tarsus In Sr Pall and Early 
Christianity, Sidney Tarachoh (277) traces in careful detail the history 
of Christianity from its inception to the Council of Isicaei, he delineates 
the psychological background of St Paul and discusses the psychoanalytic 
rationale of Sr Paul s role in the development of Christianity, as well as 
the psychoanalytic implications and meaning of the transition from 
Judaism to Christianity 

yn 
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The author deals with the birth of the Christian religion and par 
ticularly with the life of Paul who played a major role in its formation 
The period covered is from the birth of Christ to the Council of Nicaea 
(325 AD) A careful scrutiny of Paul’s struggle with his various de 
fensive systems is made The earliest defense was “his strong compulsive 
drive to fulfill the law in every respect,” at the same time feeling a 
failure at this task This reached its height in the murder of Stephen 
and the persecution of the Christians In killing Stephen "he killed the 
brother who defied the father” “However, he soon embarked on a 
career of replacing the murdered brother and atoning for the murder ’ 
1 he political cultural, and moral atmosphere' in the Roman Empire at 
the time is reviewed and related to the development of the Messianic and 
resurrection cults which were spreading and flourishing It was Pauls 
historical destiny to unite these two (Jewish religion and Cult of Mithra) 
invading trends into a single form, Christianity This religion actually 
owes more to Paul than to Jesus Jesus was only one of many who 
preached the imminent arrival of the Messiah and the Kingdom of God 
His early followers were and remained loyal Jews save for their belief 
that the Messiah had come Paul first appears as the persecutor of those 
Jews who dared to make the Son (Jesus) equal to the Father Almost 
nothing is known of his early life and family except that he was a 
Hellenic Jew, a Roman citizen, and of a well to do family He was a 
person with tremendous energy in a somewhat deformed body He was 
prone to repeated attacks of hallucinatory revelation, but these were 
strongly reality oriented He was celibate and urged celibacy but ap- 
parently struggled always with masturbatory impulses It may be that 
he was in the midst of such a conflict at the time of his conversion on 
the road to Damascus His conflict of ambivalence (conscious submission 
to father the suppressed aggression, and his unconscious sympathy with 
the Christians who elevated the son) finally forced him to join the 
Christian camp His masochistic character shaped the form of his con 
\ersion, making it a violent upheaval associated with severe temporary 
castrations Its timing may also have been related to the heightening of 
his ambivalence conflict because he was acting as an official subordinate 
of the Sanhedrin, a position he always found intolerable His complete 
identification with Christ and God had strong latent passive homo- 
sexual overtones Once converted he had to turn his passive experience 
into an active one and become a missionary Paul was bigoted, doc 
tnnaire, vindictive, easily hurt, bitter and jealous He felt mistreated 
and persecuted, but at the same time he had a strong craving for love, 
especially, it seems, from a father figure He seemed always to need a male 
companion but there was only one Timothy — gentle and effeminate 
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man Galilean, who had been considered an earthly Messiah by some 
Jews had now, under the impact of Paul's deification of him, and under 
the political necessity of including him with other Roman gods, com 
pleted the transition, he was one with God The Nicaean solution fol 
lowed Paul s personal solution The Son was bom of the Father, yet is 
equal to Father The mother (Mary) is left out, though only temporarily 
The sharp division between clergy and laity was already well established, 
as was the alliance between Church and political authority 

The absence of art in the Hebrew culture and its proliferation in 
the Christian is noteworthy and may be related to the spiritualized 
monotheism in the former and the polytheism, mother worship and its 
associated magical practices in the latter Perhaps the arts were needed 
as accessory magical practices to overcome the taboos against deeply 
prohibited acts (violations of incest taboos, cannibalistic impulses against 
father, unresolved sexual ties to mother, masochistic homosexual sur 
render to father) or to test out identifications with God or Father 

Paul s personality is the classic soil for the genesis of paranoid 
characteristics Since his God is a Jewish masculine God, Christian para 
noia is directed first to Jews Anti Semitism is a peculiarly Christian 
phenomenon It was Paul who engineered the break with Judaism and 
in this sense he was the first anti Semite It was started by his perpetual 
conflict between his aggression and his need for surrender to father The 
conversion failed to resolve his ambivalence conflict When either ten 
sion became too strong he resorted to denial or projection via his be 
havior or by hallucinations The possible relationship between Paul and 
an older brother is carefully examined to clarify certain aspects of his 
personality and development 

An earlier stage of religious development is studied by Geza R6- 
heim (232) m Some Aspects of Semitic Monotheism In this paper, 
Rdheim expounds the thesis that the proto Semitic religion out of which 
t e Hebrew religion esolved was a stern father religion which could not 
e endured because of the severity expected from the superego This led 
to an attempt to make a covenant imohing regression to the oral stage 
and to the dual unity of the mother-child stage 

The author attempts to illuminate Hebrew monotheism b) an anal> 
sis of the Passoser ceremony The essentia! features of the ceremony are 
a circumcision, a passage through or into something, and the sacrifice 
o an animal which is really a substitute for a human being Anthro- 
pological data from many sources are used to clarify the significance of 
these essential features In all other cultures where it is found circum 
cision is a puberty rite The displacement to the eighth day probably 
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In the first of the papers dealing with oedipal problems, The Reg 
OGNITION OF THE OEDIPUS COMPLEX IN GREEK ANTIQUITY, MARTIN GROT 

jahn (121) discusses some parallels in Greek drama with the oedipal 
legend and points out that the ancient Greeks had more than a passing 
awareness of the significance and universality of the oedipus complex, as 
well as some of the technical devices which are now utilized in psycho 
analysis 

Grotjahn reproduces Freud’s letter (No 71 in The Origins of Psy 
choanalysis, dated October 15, 1897) to Wilhelm Fhess, wherein he out 
lines his concept of the oedipus complex as it was derived from his own 
self analysis In this letter Freud pays his respects to the genius of 
Sophocles and Shakespeare for their intuitive handling of the oedipal 
problem "The poetic understanding was accepted by him as a forerun 
ner to the later scientific understanding m the framework of psycho- 
analytic knowledge ” 

Grotjahn also offers excerpts from Aristophanes' Woman in Council 
(staged in 392 B C , or about twenty five years after the presentation of 
Oedipus Rex) which reveal that this Greek poet was "close to a conscious 
recognition of the general human validity of the oedipus complex in 
everybody” Aristophanes depicts a struggle between an old prostitute 
and a young one over a young man The older woman has inveigled 
the younger man into accompanying her by quoting to him an alleged 
decree which states "Be it enacted if a youth desire a maiden he 
shall not have to do with her before he has first lain with some old 
woman, if the youth refuse, then may the old woman be allowed to use 
violence and drag him m, laying hold of him in the middle” However, 
they are interrupted by the young prostitute who belabors her older 
colleague "He is not of the age for sleeping with you, such a young 
thing as thatl You are fitter to be his mother rather than his wifel If 
thus you carry out this law, you will soon have an Oedipus in every 
house This remark sends the older prostitute away in retreat and anger 
In a second excerpt from Aristophanes’ The Clouds, which was a 
satire on Socrates’ play, Phrontislenon (or The Low Fee Thinking Shop) 
Grotjahn points to the poet's use of such concepts as the thinking shop, 
the couch, free association, and even the overcoming of resistances A 
brief quotation illustrates some of these parallels with present-day p*Y 
choanalysis 

Strepsiades But what use is there in learning what we all know 5 
Socrates You know nothing about it Come, he down there 
Strepsiades What for? 

Socrates Ponder awhile over matters that interest you 
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STRFPSjADrs Oil, I pray jou, not there But if I must lie down and 
ponder, let me Ite on the ground 

Socrates Tis out of the question Come, onto the couch 

s ^u7me7ot' lhlt crue fate Whal a torture the bugs W,U **"* d *y 

Socrates Ponder and examine closely Gather your thoughts to 
get her Let your mind turn to every side of things If you meet 
vith a difficulty, spring quickly to some other idea Above all 
keep your eyes away from all gentle sleep 


Later Socrates says, ‘Come, wrap yourself up Concentrate your 
mind fchich wanders too lightly Study every detail, scheme and examine 
thorough!} ’ And then a little hter, Socrates says. Keep yourself quiet 
and tf any notion troubles you, put it quickly aside, then resume it and 
think over j t again " 


The next two papers also deal with outgrowths of oedipal probtems t 
ns thev manifested themselves in ancient Greek religion and literature 
In the first, T)ios\sus — A Psychoanalytic Study of the Dionysian 
Myth and Cmt, Mauricio Abadi (1) discusses the Dionysian myth and 
cult, particularly in relation to the primal horde theory and ns psy 
chological derivatives 

Dionysus, unlike other Olympian gods, is depicted as having a more 
obscure origin as a terrestrial deny The many contradictions of the 
myth of Dionysus, which tend to confuse historians, are illuminating to 
the analytic investigator, indicative as they are of the work of repression 
The study is divided m two major parts, the first is concerned with the 
investigation of the unconscious meanings of the myth, and the second 
with the rituals The paper does not concern itself with the processes 
whereby the myth comes to be, rather, it translates its contents into its 
latent meanings and deals, to some extent, with the mechanisms in 
vohed The myth itself is found to be a representation of the primal 
horde parricide with all its attending consequences Jt is implied that 
the impulses which prevailed xn the primal horde reappear in their dis 
torted, disguised form in the myth, as they do elsewhere, after having 
undergone repression In a repressed form it represents the parricide and 
the cannibalistic incorporation of the father, which appears in the form 
of the totem animal, this instance being a case in point of the universal 
meaning of the totemic orgy 

According to the author, some contents are more or less disguised 
expressions of the drives themselves others, like the unconscious fantasy 
of expiation have the purpose of circumventing or placating the super 
ego StiJJ others are mainly restitmional phenomena Some versions of 
the myth make more or less disguised allusion to what appears to be a 
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regressive phenomenon, an attempt to return to the more primitive 
matriarchal order 

As far as their latent contents are concerned, the rituals are almost 
identical with the myth itself There is, however, one important dif 
ference, some elements in them are representations of latent contents 
which are not often emphasized in this kind of study the unconscious 
fantasy of the triumph of the phallic woman (Bacchante) over the cas 
trated male (bull) as well as the fantasy of homosexual surrender to the 
father 

Data from the Oedipus myth provide little material concerning 
maternal seductiveness In A Counteroedipal Episode in Homer's Iliad, 
Georce Devereux (63) points to an incident m the Iliad, which lllus 
trates a counteroedipal situation In Book IX of the Iliad , Achilles is 
sulking and various people try to influence him to return to fight Achil 
les' tutor, Phoenix, Lord of the Delopians, in his plea, reviews his own 
background and his reasons for being a tutor His father’s involvement 
with a concubine was so offensive to his mother that she asked Phoenix 
to avenge her by seducing the concubine so that the latter would ' hate 
her old lover The father discovered this deed and had a curse placed 
on his son so that he remained childless Relatives sought to appease 
Phoenix with innumerable banquets but he fled and became Achilles' 
tutor 

It is interesting that the relatives attempted to appease Phoenix 
and not the father who had been wronged This presumes that the 
father had had his revenge, which was so complete that sympathy was 
due to the son The banquets, with their oral gratifications, support the 
idea that the punishment was castration itself, and therefore more re 
gressive pleasures had to be offered 

Phoenix' mother was proud, instead of committing adultery her 
self in revenge for her husbands infidelity, she arranged to have the 
concubine commit adultery via her son This has incestuous imphca 
tions — adultery by proxy The author feels that these implications were 
obvious to the father, hence the savage curse 

There are implications that the father of Phoenix was somewhat 
impotent and the mother was dissatisfied with him as the concubine 
was to become This further implies a vicarious incestuous pleasure by 
the mother in her son’s behavior 

The Phoenix episode is a classical Oedipus situation Also, it clearly 
illustrates the counteroedipal situation, wherein the mother is seduc 
tive to her child and encourages him to attack the fathers potency 
This demonstrates the taught ’ aspects of the Oedipus complex In mod 
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ern society there arc innumerable examples of sons avenging their 
mothers b> kilting fathers or father substitutes which involves a kind 
of teaching of the Oedipus myth Very often there is family joking m 
ujiich )oung children are encouraged to say they will marry the parent 
of the opposite sex This too constitutes teaching of the myth The 
author feels dial the coumeroedipal impulse requires more study and 
consideration 


A \anation of the same motif presented in the foregoing paper is 
found in Sandor S Feldman s (84) The Sin of Reuben FirstBorn Son 
of Jacob The author analyzes a somewhat obscure passage in the Book 
of Genesis concerning the relationship between Jacob and Reuben and 
concludes that it relates to a displaced incestuous wish by Reuben and 
to the symbolic castration of hu father 

The author attempts to fill an apparent omission in the Biblical 
text Genesis 35 22 And it came to pass when Israel dwelt in that land 
that Reuben went and lay with Bilha his fathers concubine and 
Israel heard it Now the sons of Jacob were twelve The omission oc 
curs between the first and second sentences Using the commentaries of 
Hebrew scholars and rabbis as well as psychoanalytic insight he postu 
lates that the passage should read Because Reuben lay with Bilha his 
fathers roncubme Jacob was sborked suffered a traumatic sexual im 
potency and therefore Jacob had [only] twelve children He be! eves 
that this part was omitted in order to spare Jacobs reputation The 
author adds that certainly one of the major motives for Reubens deed 
involved a displacement of his incestuous wishes for his own mother 
Leah onto his father s concubine 


The emergence of oedipal motifs and their manifold derivatives in 
fairy tales are clearly illustrated in The Meaning of the Cinderella 
Story in the Dfvelofment of a Little Girl where Ben Ruben stein 
(242) follows the lead of Freud who pointed out the relation of fairy 
tales and myths to dreams hysteria and psychosis Rtr benstein indicates 
that the sexual symbolism tn the tales is identical with dream symbolism 
and that the universal attraction of fairy tales is based upon the ego- 
syntonic character of the Iibidinal strivings involved 

The author s interest was stimulated by his young daughter s identi 
fication with a specific fairy tale heroine Cinderella The little girl s 
younger sister had been punished by the father for unruhness Instead 
of being pleased at the implied triumph the older sister began to scream 
and cry and complained that her knee hurt Although she was not 
really hurt she was inconsolable and allied herself with her punts e 
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sister Following this she asked why her father had treated her like 
Cinderella, compelling her to do all the hard work in the household 
She then picked up the broom and while sweeping ugorously, said 
"You won't let me go to the ball You make me iron my sister's dress ' 
Immersed in the fantasy, she went on to tell her little sister how pretty 
and lucky she was and how their good father did not like what the mean 
stepmother did to her because she was beautiful 

This episode led the author to re-examine the Cinderella story The 
least disguised wish of the tale is the method of resolution of the sexual 
rivalry with the mother The stepmother is the sexual rival The good 
mother has been made to die because she was the rival, now, because the 
good mother is gone, the bad mother is the rival The wishing tree grows 
aptly on the grave of her mother 

Cinderella as the drudge appears to be a masochistic reversal of the 
sadistic wishes which children feel for their mother and siblings This 
is close to the projection of the paranoid Cinderella accepts her lot be 
cause her mother and sisters are bound to be punished and she will 
surely get her prince The narcissistic gratification arising from a height 
ened level of selfesteem deriving from the severe reaction formation is 
similar to that seen in compulsive neurotics 

When the father asks what Cinderella wishes to have brought to 
her, she tells him to break off the first twig which strikes his hat, the 
tree that grows from this twig grants all her wishes Patently this appears 
to represent the penis envy and phallic aspirations of the little girl The 
phallic strivings have undergone the transformation of another favored 
fairy tale theme, that of the sexual pursuit of the daughter by the father 
In the Cinderella story, this is symbolized in the father’s smashing the 
pigeon house where Cinderella is hiding, and of the pear tree where 
she hides on the second night Each time this is done to present her from 
marrying the pnnce 

Cinderella remains firmly fixed in her oedipal strivings since the 
good mother is dead and the bad mother, the rival, is a stepmother who 
persecutes her Employing the defenses of regression, projection, and 
magical thinking in order to satisfy her superego, she becomes a poor 
little servant Magical thinking permits her to accept this role since her 
wishes will surely be granted in the future Her phallic strivings are now 
transmuted as the magic phallus which becomes the total gtrl who will 
be beaten 

The author's five year-old girl was in the phallic stage She regressed 
and became infantile, retreating from massive jealousy The child s wish 
to be beaten and the father s attack on Cinderella with the axe appear 
to be of a kind with Freuds 'A Child Is Being Beaten " The identifica 
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non with Cinderella contained a portent of the coming latency, the 
equivalent of which ts the long waning sleep of the Sleeping Beauty 
Expressed in the identification was the tacit recognition ot her minute 
clitoris with the accompanying fantasies of castration and of bein ff 
beaten in masochistic fashion by the father 


Motion pictures are modem substitutes for the myths and fairy 
tiles of earlier times for films ire often adaptations of older stories 
vvhich reassert timeless unconscious themes They reflect (heir relation 
ship to both obvious and disguised wishes and defenses Censorship in 
Films and Dreams u discussed from this standpoint by John Skinner 
(260) The family romance appears to be a fantasy as common m story 
writers as in neurotics, yet authors do not know the origin of their crea 
(ive fantasies Lewis Carroll is quoted as an example of an author who 
had no awareness of ibe meaning of the symbols he used 

The motion picture is a fantisied release, even to the point of being 
shown in theaters which are copies of palaces or mansions The film 
writer is regulated by a tradition of censorship which he must con 
setous/y employ, as he is forbidden to portray socially tabooed themes 
He must write of romantic monogamy, mother love, friendship hatred 
of accepted villains, and anger against commonly accepted enemies The 
naked and uolent themes of Greek myth were in the Middle Ages ex 
pressed m symbolic forms Similarly, the motion picture allows as do 
the dream and the fairy tale limned excursions into the unconscious 
Charlie Chaplin is an example of an artist whose appeal is universal 
beciusc he expresses universal problems of man Vet motion picture 
ludtences refused to accept the raw universal oedipal conflict of Eugene 
O Neill s Mounting Becomes Electro, often laughing at the frank sexual 
love for the parent expressed therein Motion piciures often pervert 
original story themes to express personal unconscious needs The roles 
of men and women are modified and often reversed Unconscious homo- 
sexual themes interfere with a mature love relation eg, in The Outlaw 
and Red River The author documents further the unconscious fear of 
women reflected in motion pictures He quotes Groqahn to the effect 
that the oedipil crime is antedated by a crime against the mother— 


murder or rape 

A dream of a ten > ear-old boy quoted by the author points up a 
universal theme in the unconscious meaning of films The boy asked a 
friend Do you ever dream you re fighting the bad man in the movies 
and he turns out to be your father and yon mm into a ghost and come 
back and ktJl him? ' Films are notorious for discharging such aggressne 
fantasies The enjoyment of the film » essentially a passive activity, 
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which does not permit participation by the audience in the expression 
of genuine emotion 

The next two papers, both by Zehgs, deal with character studies of 
Biblical figures They illustrate different examples of the way in which 
the superego emerges as an aftermath of instinctual conflicts and the 
oedipal struggle Both papers contain implications bearing on the origins 
of the psychology of national leaders and heroes 

In The Personality of Joseph, Dorothy F Zelics (298) poses the 
question of the basis of the universal response to Joseph's personality 
She concludes that a large part of this appeal is due to the fact that 
he is so human, which offers so many possibilities for identification In 
this respect, it is noteworthy that Biblical heroes are now thought to 
have been actual people, not heroic prototypes of tribes 

The fact that Joseph was the favored child of Jacob and Rachel 
had an effect on his character development and life experiences Having 
worked out his own sibling rivalry to Esau and sufficiently resolved his 
own oedipal conflict to his father, Isaac, Jacob was a mature man who 
evinced little ambivalence to his son, Joseph Rachel, sturdy and inde 
pendent but barren, bears a child vicariously through her handmaiden 
who delivers it upon her mistress's knees Rachel competes with Leah, 
her sister, who became Jacobs first wife by the trickery of Laban, their 
father Jacob’s mother is also Rachels paternal aunt and so is a mother 
surrogate for him Finally, Joseph is Rachel's first child in the seventh 
year of her marriage 

When Joseph was six years old, Rachel died in childbirth As the 
favored son Joseph received special gifts, of which the most famous was 
the coat of many colors To counter the consequent anger of his brothers, 
Joseph bore tales against them to their father The brothers also hated 
him for his arrogant dreams in which their sheaves bowed to his and 
the sun and the moon and the eleven stars bowed to him The latent 
content of the dreams reflects the ambitions of an adolescent youth in 
a competitive struggle with his brothers and also constitutes a defense 
against anxiety over their hostility The brothers wish to kill him but 
are dissuaded by the oldest one, Reuben Instead, they strip him of his 
coat and cast him into a pit Finally, they sell him into slavery in Egyp 1 
and bring back his torn coat to the distraught Jacob 

The author feels that this period is the test of the strength of 
Joseph’s ego He is alone for the first time and in the hands of strangers 
yet is made slave overseer of Potiphars household The episode with 
Potiphars wife, which has oedipal overtones reveals a well formed ego 
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and superego in Joseph Potiphar treats Joseph leniently merely , m 
prisoning him Thus again Joseph is the victim of the dmes of others 
Ry hard work am) loyalty in prison Joseph once more wins approval 
Among dreams which he interprets while there is that of a former butler 
ot die Pharoah At the time the butler is out of favor but when re 
stored to /tv or he remembers Josephs talent in this respect when the 
Pharoah has a dream which none can interpret He suggests calling upon 
Joseph who makes a successful interpretation 

Joseph s reunion in Egypt with his brothers brings out the flexibility 
of his ego and warmth and shows that his adolescent dreams were de 
fenses much more than ev idences of a rigid narcissism The result of the 
test of placing a silver goblet in Benjamins sack is evidence to him that 
they have undergone a change of heart When he tells them who he is 
it is not m a mood of narcissistic triumph but in an outburst of love 
and longing A large part of Josephs strength comes from this inner 
harmony because of his trust m a beneficent God His sense of self 
identity is demonstrated m his request to be buried with his father in 
Canaan 

Joseph s early and late life experiences reflect a definite psychologi 
cal continuity Whether this is because the Joseph stones possess bis 
torical truth or because they are the product of a people with a strong 
intuitive understanding of personality development is difficult to say 
Probably both factors are relevant The people of Israel have these in 
sights because group ideals are directed to ethical values Its heroes are 
not mythical but real people The appeal of the Joseph stories is inherent 
in the human quality of struggle and achievement 

As with Joseph Dorothy F Zelics (297) attempts A Character 
Study of Samuel from the Biblical text The lasting significance of 
Biblical stones is seen in the Biblical figures who offer attempted solu 
uon of universal human problems — the conflict between instinctual and 
moral forces The personality of Samuel provides an opportunity to 
study the psychology of leadership He was the fast of the judges and 
ushered in the period of the prophets He acted as a unifying force when 
his people were threatened by the Philistines 

His birth sounds like a variation of the myth of the birth of a hero 
His mother Hannah who had been childless implored God in silent 
prayer (or a child Angry at Hi! rejection she wished to triumph over 
a rival wife who was fertile To Hannah the birth of Samuel meant an 
answer to her prayer In Samuel, infancy he was returned to God i as 
Hannah left him at the temple in charge of the priest El, Zel.gs 
eludes tmm ih is iba! she was a woman wilh a large amount of narcissism 
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which had been wounded by her bnrrennevi. She tva* a "phallic'* woman 
to whom the child symbolized a penis. When her narcissistic wound was 
healed by the birth of Samuel. Hannah's tensions were lowered and she 
was able to produce more children. Returning Samuel to God is a sub- 
limated form of child sacrifice. There is a reversal of the usual oedipus 
myth; it is not he who is guilty of wrong doing, hut his people (sym- 
bolic of the mother). Samuel rescued his mother from conquerors and 
strange gods and brought her hack to the father. By sublimating his 
incestuous wishes and identifying himself with the father, he shared in 


i leaner a 




may have 


his omnipotence. This enabled him to function as a spiritual !■ 
hero. Zeligs suggests that the mother’s narcissistic character : 
hastened Samuel’s ego and superego development. 

Samuels father is thought to have been a passive kindly man for 
whom the substitute was Eli. the priest, with whom a close identification 
must have followed. Samuel's character developed along the lines of 
submissive obedience to God, accompanied, however, by a sense of per- 
sonal destiny. He seemed to have accepted wholeheartedly the goals that 
uere set for him; this harmony betsveen the ego and superego ideals may 
have been one of the main sources of his strength. 

Samuel's call to service came as a hallucinatory revelation from God. 
At first he thought that Eli was summoning him, but Eli realized that 
an unusual event was taking place and told Samuel how to reply. Samu- 
cl s call was associated with a prior message of which Eli was the recipi- 
ent: his two wicked sons would not succeed to the priesthood: they 
would be cut off in the prime of life. 

Samuel’s reputation as a prophet became firmly established through- 
out Israel while he was still a youth. When he was twenty-two the Isra- 
elites were defeated in battle by the Philistines and the Ark was cap- 
ure . 1 5 sons were killed and Eli himself died upon hearing the news. 

>gs suggests that as a servant of a non- rejected people, Samuel suffered 
a return of his own feelings of rejection and abandonment, and he 
eturned to the home of his early infancy. According to Biblical chro- 
nology twenty years pass before we hear of Samnel arain. 
iudt-e Biblical story is resumed, Samuel is serving as a circuit 

inf .h °" Ce asam , he ' Cad! hU P'°P |C i"'° battle against the Philis- 
“ “ me Later, the elders come to Samuel and request 

svorthv Inf mt 3 i 'if m f r as he was elderly and his sons were not 
abandon -n-nff ""p interprets this event as the third great 
him that it ln T S lfe ‘ Howe ' er " Cod reassures Samuel by telling 
Neferthete, Safff r" 1 ^ Cod himself, 

speculates rhnt h . a . ter c * 105e Sa ul as King of Israel. The author 
peculates that the chotce was made on the basis of an unconscious 
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Prometheus of the Greek myth and of Goethe's poem, and the author's 
patient), only the mythological Prometheus succeeded in freeing him- 
self completely from infantile fixations and incestuous attachments. 

Recurrent motifs in myths reflect unresolved human problems. One 
of these themes is the sacrifice or self-sacrifice of a demigod who created 
the world out of himself. Following the general outline of Rank's view 
that every creation is a self-sacrifice, Huckel views Prometheus as an 
embodiment of this type of hero. Yet the hero does not sacrifice himself 
without reward, because he gives his life to gain a bigger goal. His body 
becomes the universe itself. Prometheus was not dismembered to form 
the world; he sacrificed only one part of his body for his creation, man- 
kind. 

Whereas Huckel visualizes Prometheus, the hero of mankind, as a 
typical son figure, Harold Feldman (83) in How We Create "Fathers" 
and Make Them "Sons,” deals with Rank’s criticism of Freud's theory 
of the leader. Rank’s theory is grounded on the idea that the son, not 
the father, is the source of leadership and that the hero is primarily a 
son. Feldman proposes that the “great man” is primarily a father figure, 
while the hero is a son figure and that the interaction of son and father 
elements is a necessary feature in every leader; it is the relative propor- 
tions of the two elements which determine whether the leader is a hero 
or a "great man.” 

Feldman believes that Rank’s error lay in his approaching the 
leader problem entirely from the standpoint of the rebel hero, neglect- 
ing the possibility of transition from one image to the other and their 
interdependence. How sons create a father in their own image is re- 
vealed in the growth of the superego which is based upon the internaliza- 
tion of the parent’s projected image. These father images are necessary 
for the integrity of society’. Obsolete "fathers” may be supplanted by 
new father images; they may at times disappear or be incorporated into 
the new imag^. The degeneration of Zeus and King Arthur are examples 
of this process. 

Father images may be dethroned and become castrated son images. 
The son destroys the father, not in his name but in that of the grand- 
father. In mythology and religion, father images are often depreciated. 
Mohammedanism, for example, reduces old heathen gods to son devils 
or son angels. In Christianity, Christ tries to replace a strict monotheism 
by a family of Gods. Christians make their father image into a God 
by submitting him as a punished Son of God. Because of its obsessional 
monotheism, Judaism conceals its compromises: Moses, a son hero, repre- 
sents a demoted father image. 
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Otto Rank and Lord Raglan show that myths about heroes, gods, 
and great men of ancient times are very much alike, but they both over 
look the fact that some are rulers and others heroes of adventures who 
rule only in a minor way tf they gam a kingdom The latter become 
rulers in kingdoms other than those into which they were born while 
the former become kings in succession to their fathers The phenomenon 
of the great man who succeeds his father, founds cities and promul 
gates laws appears to represent a patriarchal stage in the evolution of 
human society The hero, who is often antagonistic to his mother as well 
as to his father and must leave his tribe and become king elsewhere b) 
marrying a chief's daughter, suggests the effects of a matnlineal society 
The great men are father images in patriarchal societies while heroes 
are son images m matriarchal societies, apparently an earlier form of 
social organization 

The psychological sequence appears to be as follows. The first body 
known to the child is that of his mother Soon resentful of his inability 
to make her respond to his demands, he wishes to cannibalize this 
giantess but fears reprisal of an identical kind In the subsequent anal 
period, it is the discovery of the father which provides the escape from the 
eat-or be-eaten dilemma According to the author, there now ensues a 
sexual confusion and the concept of the phallic mother is dominated 
by that of the father which also has breasts Now the ego ideal of the 
father emerges, that of the self provider with the penis that attacks and 
possesses the mother This father image too, as all images of introjected 
parents, is charged v\ uh the aggressive fantasies of the child Thus the 
ambivalence to the father replaces that toward the mother The child 
identifies himself with the father and replaces him in the mothers bed 
The first social crisis is posed by the problem of rescuing the mother 
from tins monster The threat to the boy is that if he persists in Ins 
rivalry to his father, he will lose his penis as the mother did The self 
image patterned upon the fathers image is replaced by the image of the 
son, castrated and expelled for trying to usurp the father’s place This 
conflict, reinforced by infantile megalomania, is at the core of the m)Ui 


of the hero , , 

Matrihneal ideologies generally refer to a murdered animal ancestor 
and to an original goddess mother The legends of such societies abound 
in monster slaying and incest In time, the murdered ancestor appears to 
be the lather, but the parricidal and incestuous hero does not replacehis 
father, and he must find a home elsewhere, m the tribe of fits 
the adsent of prtvate property and patriarchy with its aHOeta ed declme 
of the matrihneal gens, there ,s a change ,n the hero fantasy 
hero who formerly was a castrated estates) tn search of his phallic 
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mother and his motherland, gives way in patriarchal society to the 
‘great man who has identified with the father and succeeds him in his 
power 

The next five papers deal, on different levels, with problems which 
may be grouped under the general heading of symbolism in myth, re 
hgion and everyday life 


In The Wolf as Condensation, Elizabeth Crawford (51) studies 
the manifold symbolic meaning of the wolf, particularly as a simultane 
ous symbol for mother and father 

The wolfs habitat is widely spread throughout the world It is 
usually depicted as bad, evil, cruel, voracious Yet, in myth it may 
suckle the human child and take the place of the mother In many 
legends the wolf as symbol is associated with cannibalism and incorpora 
lion, but in other stories he is protective Sometimes the wolf is male and 
sometimes female and can represent father and mother, eating and 
being eaten, danger and safety or rescue, evil and good, and the excite 
mcnt and fears centering around sexuality The story of Little Red Rid 
mg Hood is used to illustrate various symbolic themes connected with 
the wolf In this tale the wolf appears to represent good and bad, giver 
and taker sexual object desired and feared, mother or father as a 
pleasant seducer and then as danger a composite of mother and father 
where a lack of differentiation or discrimination of attributes is related 
to oral aggression (where hunger means being devoured by grandmother 
mother wolf father) and sexual reproductive characteristics (fantasy of 

Tl' W tT a ‘n erS S '° maCh) THe aU ' hor also dwcusses ‘he story of 
The Wolf and the Seven Kids illustrating the various symbolic mean 

far, IT nn he °if tlCaI i V,ew P° lnt ,hls condensation ,s explained by the 
Z triv m ? OU w E "l Cds are U!ua,l V hf 'he mother, they ult. 
hfe Thu, m „ ^‘h- child relationship since oral needs continue for 
be wl en m SU \ ' a " d tHe " t ’ l ‘ Wh,ch ma y “ond for him, may 

characteristic of^Ih^motiier^figure " h ' Ch USUally COn5,dered '° be 

l N bliic I n'il M A CAST “ T ‘°- Fantasy, Simon Roth 

moraHv mtvtr , ER <2W) presem th c case of a passive and 
“ tei!^ ; ma pa,,em “ ho l,ad adopted the number 13 as 
thesvmbohr dup ' a,:emcm “> " a ‘d off sadistic fantasies and they study 

cotnn eTe^umm 'TT °' ,h ” nUmber “ 'olklore and religion A 
complele summary of this paper ,s presented ,n Chapter IV 
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Still along symbolic lines H Whitman Newell nm presents An 
Interpretation of the Hindu Worship of Siva Linca m which he dis 
cusses the worship of Sit a which is usually earned out by worshiping the 
Siva Linga a stone phallic idol He describes the idol and speculates as 
to its significance 

In Hindu worship one finds the trinity of Brahma the Creator 
Vishnu the Preserver and Siva the Destroyer Siva a complex god with 
over 1000 titles is the most popular Besides being the destroyer he also 
represents the restoration of the consequence of destruction he is the 
ascetic the worker of miracles through penance and the god of arts 
Worship is not of his full image but of the I inga which is small and 
made of stone The idol has a base which rises up and forms the middle 
of the second part a horizontal platform with i pear shaped outline 
the Bounpatta through which the third part a perpendicular cylinder 
the Linga juts out Typically a temple worshiper carries a coconut 
shell full of water with blossoms or petals in it As the Linga is passed 
the praying worshiper empties the water and blossoms on the idol while 
caressing the top of it with the oiber hand 

Hindu psychoanalysts T C Sinha and G Bose have interpreted 
the Linga as representing coitus the Gouripatta represents the v-agma 
and the Linga the penis However there is speculation as to why the 
penis projects upward from the vulva in the symbol It has been sug 
gested that this represents the fantasy of a child observing parental inter 
course from the womb According to Bose it illustrates die child s utsh 
to have coitus with the mother from inside the womb while Sinha points 
to the bisexuality of the symbol 

The author feels that the idol doubtless symbohres coitus However 
he believes that rather than conus seen from within the Siva Linga 
symbolizes bovine intercourse Indeed the importance of cows and bulls 
in Hindu religion is well known In the author’s opinion if the idol » 
rotated 90 degrees it becomes a representation of the bovine vulva being 
yvwvtvizAtd by vhe hubs petus He also notes that by representing the 
male and female sex organs alone the idol symbolizes the castration of 
both sexes an interpretation winch relates to the state of castrated 
humility in which the true believers are supposed to approach the god 


Symbolic motifs related to those presented in previous papers are 
found in iNsictrr Hmratrr Theorv A Phobia in the Six griTil ““ 
Ti/RV in which Robert Plank (223) describe! a phobia o Felix Nailer 
T Swiss physician well known m h.s ernes who Bl.rrbulfd many menial 
diseases ,o supernatural agents and considered Ure.r care .he p™pc r 
province of .l.rcleigy Obsessively clean as a child in hi. autobiography 
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Platter reports that he was repelled by his sister who cut rings from the 
broiled necks of chickens and stuck them on her fingers. She then ran 
after him to touch him with the fingers thus adorned. Disgust of such 
rings of flesh was extended to all finger rings which he never wore or 
touched, and the same antipathy was felt toward all round or perforated 
objects. 

The pursuing flesh-ringed fingers suggest phallic images and castra- 
tion anxiety. It is of interest, however, that Platter published an infantile 
experience in which he soiled a new pair of trousers. His cleanliness 
therefore appears to have been a reaction formation. The author sug- 
gests that the phobia may have been related to repressed experiences of 
anal digital manipulation. Platter was able to understand that his phobia 
was rooted in his childhood experiences but failed to see that it re- 
sulted from a conflict over infantile sexual drives. He was a forerunner 
of analysis, but access to the depths was not granted to him. 


In the following paper, Clarence A. Seyler (256) analyzes two 
Slips of the Tongue in the Norse Sagas He draws attention to the fact 
that the superstitious dread of the slip of the tongue is grounded in the 
repressed feelings of guilt from which it originated. 

In the Earl s Saga, the story is told of the warfare between two former 
kinsmen and friends, Rognvald and Thorfinn. Rognvald had burned 
Thorfinn s house over his head, and although his body was not found, 
I horfinn was presumed to be dead One winter evening, as Earl Rogn- 
vald sat with friends before a fire, the fire-tender said that the supply of 
firewood was short. The Earl said, "Then are we full old when these 
[fires] are burnt out.” He had meant to say that they would be full 
warme .When he realized his error, he remembered that when he had 
corrected a slip made by his foster father, King Olaf, the king had told 
im t at i e ever made a slip of the tongue he would have but a short 
time to ive May be that my kinsman Thorfinn is still alive,” he said. 

or nn su enly appeared, set fire to the house, followed the escaping 
Rognvald, and killed him. 


n t e Earl s mind was the unconscious fear that his kinsman was 
Jl 3 an 1 at l ^ e fi res °f his own life were perhaps nearly burned 
* - C remem e red King Olaf's slip and now spoke his own fear that 
nf or v\ n Wa * Olaf’s slip had occurred just before the battle 

v CSlea w en Kin g was watching the gathering of his enemies, 
monnH m ? ,an u re f? en < 6ondir >- rherc were berries growing on the 
saw the r Kin S 5tood ' and he squeezed some in his palm. He 

, , 3nner ° l h e freemen set up, and said, "Miserable berries.” 
commented. You made a slip of the tongue just now. King, 
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>° u must have meant to say people Thou say st right Earl said 
iung Olaf Thou will not make a less shp of the tongue when thou hast 
but a short time to live 


The Kmg watching the assembly of the freemen he had tried to 
crush committed the symptomatic act of crushing the berries The verb 
used in the saga is renna which means to make run as the juice of 
berries the blood from a wound or the flight of foes The King wanted 
to crush his enemies and put them to flight but feared the numbers 
and spirit of the bondir He intended to say miserable people (vesol 
hth) which produced an association to life (h/) and to live (Ufa) sug 
gested by his answer to Rognvald that he would also make a slip when 
he had but a short time to live The verb htha from which hth is de 
rived means to go or pass away hfa means to live or be left and hk 
means body or corpse Ltf suggests loft the word used in the saga for 
the hand m which the King squeezes the berries The freemen are the 
bondtr (from bua to live associated with bua um Uk to prepare a body 
for burial) which sounds like ber (berries) which in turn may be asso 
ciated with bena (to stride) The suppressed thought was Perhaps this 
miserable crew (hth) of bondir will cause me to lose my life (hf) and 
be crushed as I now squeeze these berries (ber) in my hand (loft!) 

The superstitious dread of a slip of the tongue has its origin in a 
dim perception of an infirmity of purpose which contributes to disaster 
Rognvald was fighting his own kinsman and had a repressed sense of 
the evil of his deeds Olaf had been a bard master to the freemen and 
must have felt conflict between his heathen baibanc instincts and the 


new Christian religion of peace As Fret d pointed out most supenti 
tion signifies fear of impending evil punishment for one s suppressed 
hostile wishes 


Summary 

There are two papers m this section representing a broad hmonco- 
psychoanalytic synthesis at the beginnings of Judro-Christian religion 
basically dealing with the transition from mother to father religion The) 
are concerned with both the pregentta! and genual timer imolteil In 
the rest of the material the main emphasis is placed on oedipal problems 
and their derivatives while much less altenuon has been given lo me 
relationship between pregen.tal problems and religious mythological 
and folllore expression Esen so ihe papers arc of considerable « "» 
as thev investigate many facets of oed, polity particularly in Nation o 
those vies, tuiles winch lead to the [ormalion of the superego 
papers dealing with the psychological formation of the hero 
particular significance in this respect 
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There has been little emphasis on correlation with clinical data 
As has been pointed out m the past, whenever possible, the correlation of 
cultural material with the findings of everyday psychoanalytic practice 
would be most advantageous for both the theory and the practice of 
psychoanalysis, and greatly broaden the scope of this branch of psycho- 
analytic knowledge 


II SOCIOLOGICAL STUDIES AND ANTHROPOLOGY 

RENATO J ALMANSI, M D 


In view of the close relationship between the two fields and of the 
considerable difficulty which a distinction between anthropological and 
sociological works often entails the papers reviewed in this section will 
not be subdivided in the categories of sociology or anthropology but 
rather according to the main area of interest to which they appear to 
belong conceptual!) The papers therefore appear under three sub 
headings 

A Methodology 

B Critique 

C Study of Psychoanalytic Factors in Social Phenomena 

1 Social Institutions 

2 Group Formation 

3 Politics 

A Methodology 

This group includes two papers, both demonstrating the efforts of 
ant iropologists to search for criteria and methods which may enable 
them to expand the scope of their research from the psychoanalytic 
investigation of primitive societies to the much more complicated tasks 
loch m * 1C StUl ^ soc,a l phenomena in the complex cultures of 


rnv.I? the Ji rst P 3 !^ Comments on Avturopolocy and the Study of 
t | L rc rU ^ ES ’ ^ ,DNEY Axeucad (10) extensively explores the 
he d 1 CU,tieS 25 * dl *e practical problems* ansmg out of 

an auLn'nf 1 ” 1 ^ Uc ,n ' esll S atlon of these types of culture, and makes 
nolocmr ™ i? C mC 2ntl deJumi lhose spheres in which the anthro 
pologm may be most successful ,n h,s research to evaluate h,s present 
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tools and to suggest nets ones that may be of use .0 him m tbe field 

^ -- - - - d,to,t ,o 

distinguish between them , ol i ltcr aic and whose 

in stutl.es of a pnnut.se oto»-«eU«J|« ^ 
social structure is based on sraa g P o[ P , |K is related 

—the culture as a whole is seen ry P ^ s(llllics 0 [ complex 
to every other aspect The ten ency ^ cac j l cu | mrc as a whole 
cultures to carry over this hallmar Thw aS5llinp „ 0 n is found 

assuming the homogeneity of the c I-uh.re to 

ss anting ,n lerms of .be comply a ^ culture ,l,a. can 

change tins assumption leads to ntakmg Tlie laller mi) I* 

only be brought to the le ' e ° ™ not Iru i y a contribution to scientc 

impressise for as ingenuity verification 

since .he hypotheses ate no ub]ca while a ma) 

Another drawback to ,h, s k rns mor c the processn 

be elf ecus e in dealing wah supc r ' cl P mlc u „ ro nsc.ous detcrimnam. 
under investigation are affected ^nmaanaonali/ihle rclauonslnpi the 
and are nonmsiaulionalued y| mos t iiimerially die amhr 

greater is the error in .he data „„ conadcranon of 

pologisl tends to ..a data or may a. hea use ' 

the tvpe signifiaince and impact o some |>onily 

da!, as he may ohtatn ,n order to „ , h ark 

cetved psychoanalytic dwfi ° In mm. atahrapologm • W 
of a working definition of pc jvnommoust) ,mn l 1 

ErESSS 

analysis Each of l accurate theory o I nmjsosiaom 

» “ r n r:hen.m. i*** - p 

because a con hunnn psychologa Invc ,„pn>r« op««' 

^ anj "'" r “ ■ 
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should be sufficient to determine major aspects of adult personality 
and do not consider the vicissitudes of later development, including 
actual living situations existing at the time of the study Other anthro- 
pologists overlook the distinction between dynamic and genetic propo 
sitions, while many appear to ha\e been completely oblivious to the 
discovery of the ego Still other writers tend to emphasize only one 
aspect of infantile experience and on this basis attempt to delineate 
adult cultural characteristics or may use a variant of psychoanalytic 
theory and find it is not possible to integrate psychoanalytic theory with 
the anthropologic work being done 

Much work of anthropologists in the field of culture and per 
sonahty takes the form of statements about character However, char 


acter is usually considered by them to refer only to the ltbidinal organ 
ization represented by the character type omitting such factors as the 
resolution of the oedipal conflict and the effects of specific childrearing 
practices on the resolution of this conflict, personality changes that take 
place through adolescence are not considered, so that characterologic 
studies as reported by various anthropologists do not meet the criterion 
of fully utilizing the psychoanalytic theory of the total personality devel 
opment In other words, anthropologic studies tend to lease out many 
o the factors necessary to arrive at an accurate diagnosis One result 
of these considerations is the observation that anthropologists, to apply 
t leir full knowledge, must undergo psychoanalytic training as well as 
training in their particular field of social science The difficulty of tram 
ing nonphjsicians in psychoanalysis is commented upon The possibility 
o psychoanal j tically trained physicians entering the field of anthropology 
is considered to be only slight Therefore the author concludes that 
some means will have to be found to tram anthropologists adequately 
m the methods, techniques, and knowledge of psjchoanalysis 


C ' | ICU l,es ' vh,cl1 ma > arise in the formulation of certain basic 
in -i milri' Cn i> U r C w et ^ t0 30 ,nlert * ,sci pl ,nar y approach are highlighted 
Psycho^ * n f ° NLY Kyrle (191), The Anthropological and the 
ferenr^ AI * YT,C SCLrT of the Norm The author reviews the dif- 
and mvrh * r ,ter,a °/ normahl y exist between anthropologists 

definuion “f ^ l W, ‘ ai he co ™ ders to be an objective 

characterized , T' ■ houM mea " a condition of the mind 

the camrin V** f 3110031 because of its * being undisturbed in 

Err trUC bCl,CfS ° n the of sense perceptions”, 

condmon \ J” C fT nC ° mpasw motional qualities, as a rational mind 

conditions specific affective traits of character 

ie attitudes toward the concept of •normality * have changed with 
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the generally changmg teem, fie amnxphere brought about m«t ,ne 
c.fically by Eimtems theory of rela.it, tj M„l, ,h„ ri ,ao e e the imhto. 
pologut has come to regard a normal person as one who js well adapted 
to the society of which he m a member and who finds us culture con 
genial This is only a relative norm and does not tike into consideration 
whether the society itself is norma! For the psychoanalyst however 
people may be normal even if they are maladjusted to the particular 
society in which they live and even if they dislike its culture In fact 
the analyst attempts to work toward a norm for individual! which it 
independent of their society 

The standard of normality used by the psychoanalyst has changed 
Tifty years ago anyone free of gross hysterical obsessional or psvehotic 
symptoms would have been classed as menially normal With the widen 
ing scope of psychoanalysis this criterion no longer holds Freud equated 
normal with a full and uninhibited capacity for both wxirk and pleasure 
This is a standard that is not independent or the social setting and u one 
that is useful a$ a test but not as i definition It is interesting to note 
that the concepts of normality and health have been narrowed with the 
passage of years because the concept of illness in which analysts are 
interested has become broader One analytic definition of the norm 
might be a limit of freedom from pathological mechanisms and symptoms 
—a limit that can never really be achieved in practice In a practical 
sense normality is taken as a situation in which defensive mental media 
nisms function at a minimum Fut differently, the least functional 
disturbance in the capacity for rational thought is the closest approach 
to normality 

It follows that it is necessary to understand the purpose and develop- 
ment of rational thought This is considered in terms of the mechanism 
which may be later used defensively To the extent that this mechanism 
does not interfere with rational thought the individual approaches 
normality while conversely (he greater the defenmc use of (his media 
msm ind the .greater (he interference with rational thought the greater 
die degree of disease present. The author illustrates this thesis by mmg 
some of the concepts of Melanie Mem Since every defense mrtJumsm 
tends to produce a corresponding character trait (paranoi 1 whi/ow! 
mime etc.) a rational mind which is free of these defenses must alw 
be free from the traits produced bv them This ts an Important con 
stdervtion since the normal mind » not only rational and «*»<»' l 
„ ,1,0 nITrcme and ha, a moral eharac.rr * deep »<•*')>■> “>»»«» «* 
Kleinian approach «h lo chans* <». moral clmai.rr In™ an author, 
tartan to a human.,.,, one .Inch Monc, K,.Ic fcch « 
rha.ac.er .ha. a completely ral.onal n,md *°uld al«,r ha,r ILe iher. 
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peutic consequences of this point of view are that the therapist is con 
cerned with the adaptation of individuals as such 

I! Critique 

The material listed under this subheading includes one paper and 
two books which discuss, examine critically, and amplify some of Freud s 
views particularly those concerning the oedipus complex and the rela 
tionship of man's instinctual life to civilization 


Warner Muensterberger (196) writes On the Biopsychologicai 
Determinants or Social Life In Memoriam GIza R6hfim Following 
G£za Rdheim s studies, Muensterberger causally correlates man's psycho- 
logical dependency, his need for maternal gratification, and his anxiety 
when threatened with separation, to the slowness of his intrauterine and 
early postnatal development In turn, this early situation of helpless 
need for maternal support represents the first instance of a general situa 
non which will find a new expression later on in the oedipal constellation 
6za. Rdheim s life work was the study of man and society, in which 
he emphasized the all important role of man's delayed independence 
Based on this fact, he understood the independence of sex from pro- 
creation the importance of fantasy and memory, and explained the 
source of man's woes, conflicts, and greatness, finally arriving at his 
ontogenetic theory of culture He believed, as did the sociologist Thomas, 
that the characteristic helplessness of the child was the source of human 
superiority Later Bolk termed this slow- maturation a "retardation," the 
major consequence of which was the intensification of the mother-child 
relationship This basic biological fact (viewed as the unalterable id) 

a o a variety of adaptations but also to great similarities in widely 
divergent cultures 


? ? 1 t0 su bhmate (to achieve gratification of drives in socially 
find tim » 0rmS ? an lbe nced t0 sur ' ,ve are present in all cultures and 
man « rJ\ S ° man ^ Freud focused on elements surrounding 

of L . " on to 1 T e objecls and found a P arallel ,n the horse p hob,a 

nrooosed an" 5 T * C totemistlc institutions of primitive tribes He 
ol availahir P T al, ° n ° f taboos Murdock termed "the 

standi 0 r f, XP t, ° n Th,$ ,Cd R6he,m “> Annulate h,s under 
smwn J r™r C ? 3 dCfenSe mecha ™"i against certain hbid.nal 
horde ? the um, * *7 ™ based ° n the existenc e of the primal 
inheritance of J” 2 °u the oecJ, P us complex, and the phylogenetic 
^^^^^ctenstics Observable facts did not ^em to 

Smc^anZJ nil t T R6he,m 5et ou t to re-evaluate them 
Since anthropologists found no evidence to support the theory of the 
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pm™ 1 horde they contested the umseralny of the oedtpu, complex 
Uara Thompson believed the oedipus complex as Freud described if 
was to be found only in a monogamous patriarchal society 

An examination of an Indonesian tribe the Verna* euns showed 
they observed a taboo against sexual food and hunting activities through 
most of the year Anthropologists could not understand these taboos 
which are quickly understandable from a psjchoanalyttc orientation 
Custom allows a woman premarital sexual experience and the children 
born are cared for by the fathers family Only after a sexual relationship 
has been sustained and a number of children ha\e been bom docs a 
marriage take place at which time the new husband becomes the official 
father of all the children The early children suffer constant rejection 
from the mother and consequently are forced to deal with quantities of 
aggression directed toward the mother and great separation anxiety 
The tribal myths deal with these problems In one example a father 
brings home some fish for a meal The mother cooks this and some 
bananas for them Her son replaces die fish with snakes and the bananas 
with banana skins When these are served mother and father quarrel 
and the mother leaves home The children find her in the woods the 


next day and she nurses the young boy As the children sleep she again 
disappears and turns into a deer which later by accident the father 
shoots The myth illustrates the boy s separation anxiety and the rivalry 
with the father The tale also expresses the oral mechanisms winch are 
the precursors of the oedipal conflict and which result from the oral 
trauma in early infancy In addition the myth reveals the prim'd scene 
preoccupation and the wish to separate the mother from the father 
In this culture after the death of a chief the survivors mutilate Jus 
body and then punish themselves by abstaining from all aggressive and 
pleasurable activities — hunting fishing procreation etc from this one 
can see that various ego structures and reality jystems result in variations 
of the oedipil complex but they do noi alter the fret of the inevitable 


oedipal situation 

Analytic literature has stressed the importance of maternal love and 
care RtSliet m belteted that analysts did not sufficient!) stress ll e fact 
tint the child dtscosers Ins os.n self in a scums o 1 frustration No 
creature u dependent on maternal care tor at Ions a time as the human 
beme There u a correlation between this retardation of deselopmetit 
the tendency toward arrest at the foetal stage and the desrlopraeitl » 
higher orgamrarmn The early btologtol parai.tran has a 
correlate expressed as separation aitxiet) Thu dual mu, h )j t e 
groundwork for .octal cohesmn and human soetahranon In Rdt cm, 
opinion man . retardation and prolonged period of heiplesmes, male 
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later attachments "repeat performances’ of the child mother union, 
occurring in the sequence of separation anxiety, aggressive feelings, and 
union This early oral wish for total possession of the mother is repeated 
as a genital need in the oedipal complex, as the myth cited illustrated 
The biological equipment with which the human being begins his dev el 
opment has an impact on all that follows, including social needs and 
social organizations G6za R6heim was a pioneer in this field of study 


Another Freudian assumption that is being discussed concerns the 
incompatibility between a civilized social organization and the free ex 
pression of sexual drives This point is dealt with in two books which, 
although starting from different points of departure, reach very similar 
conclusions In the first. Psychoanalysis and Ethics, Lewis Samuel 
Feuer (85), using both philosophical concepts and historico-sociologica! 
data, concludes that such incompatibility may not exist, and that the 
facts tend to prove exactly the opposite This book, which also contains 
interesting views on the importance of the oedipus complex in primitive 
societies, is summarized in detail in Chapter X 


„ « cond book. Eros and Civilization, by Herbert Marcuse 

also deals with the relationship or civilization and the repression or 
instinctual needs Using a multidisciplinary approach, the author ad 
sances t e ypothesis that civilization and culture may not be incom 
patible with tree gratification of libidmal drives 

Marcuse examines Freuds thesis that tree gratification ot man's 
inctua nee is incompatible with civilized society, and that renun 
nation, restrictions, and loss ot freedom are Ihe prerequisues of progress 
The author questions whether the pleasure principle and realfty pen 

ores S !e ,rreC , 0nC ab,e “ SUch 3 W ‘ Can there be a non 

makTh , C1V,1 ' 1 Zat,on ° r impure* He asks, ' Does Freud s reality principle 
does no, „° r , ra C ™ t ‘"S enci « -"to biological necessities-” This criticism 
organized in 3 , ^ * C undanlental truth that all forms ot civilization are 
between dir h' “ 101,5 *° don "nate the drises In order to differentiate 
terms are rpm .r Tti, ^ soc,oIo g lcal vicissitudes of instincts, new 
repression d, V KC are ^ sur P lus repression, as opposed to basic 
non the H e , ‘° rCStncI,ons necessitated by social dom.na 

°"i 'fob fo instincts required.mply for sur 

for survival T “ y pr,nc, P le exists m the service of Ihe need 

s- n ,r° r,d SCarCU> Work the strain! of pleasure in .he 

service Ol the procurement of needs 

The core of Freud s me.apsychoiogy slates that a civilization which 
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res 'rains Eros weakens 'he life instincts and as a consequence the destruc 
"ve forces are strengthened The theory is treated as if st .set* taboo to 
explore it further The author's thesis is that free Eros does not preclude 
lasting cmlned societal relationships, it is opposed only 10 the surplus- 
repressive organization of societal relationships He proposes that the 
instinctual restraints required and enforced by scarcity are further in 
creased (surplus repression) by the vested interests of a particular form 
of society For example, a fear of revolt among the’ repressed becomes a 
motne for stricter regulations. Another example viould be that of an 
acquisitive society in the process of expansion which therefore must 
elaborate the concept of work to the point where it becomes ego alien 
(performance principle) The concepts of surplus repression and the per 
formance principle, by focusing on societal domination and the defining 
of reality, clarify the issues 

The author reviews Freuds concepts concerning the origins of 
civilization and stresses the fact that each rebellion from domination 
although u promises freedom, leads to self betrayal because of the flow 
of freedom With each rebellion there is Jess chance of freedom, as the 
new administration and us laws appear to be the ultimate guarantors of 
liberty Fa ch rebellion leads to 'better” and more severe domination 
Religion contains both the image of liberation and the image of domina 
non 


Technological improvements have brought closer the possibility 
of liberating the individual from his alienated labor once justified b> 
scarcity However, totalitarianism has been the outcome where the tm 
personal system becomes the master The author discusses the phil 
osophical formulations which are relevant to these issues He ends with 
Nietzsche’s description that Western philosophj and morality rest on a 
gigantic fallacy in which the ills of man are attributed to some trans 
cendental crime which requires redemption This fallacy is promoted in 
order to pacify the underprivileged and to protect those who dominate 
them There is the constant promise of a future in which contemplation 


and enjoyment will follow the struggle 

Freud believed that a civilization freed from repression would exp ode 
into prehistoric savagery This dialectic of civilization cou c reso \ 
if the performance principle were to be judged as only one specific 
historical form of the reality principle Thu. men uould ptomoie «Jie 
goal of a gradual elfiJiinauon of rurplu. repression 

The hypothesis of a nonrepressi.e eiv, I, ration rests on demom.ralmg 
ihe post, fully of a nonrepressi.e <le.etopn.em nfhb»J» Is .. n« P™ 
shut tansy » the refusal to accept the current form of * 

etple and represent, a promt against unncccssaty rcprcuion! 
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change m the attitude of the performance principle toward instinctual 
life could affect the structure of the psyche, alter the balance of Eros 
and Thanatos, reactivate tabooed gratifications, and result in a new basic 
experience of living 

Marcuse outlines a nonrepressive culture with the aid of mythology 
and philosophy Contrasting two mythological images, he explores the 
nature of a nonrepressive society Prometheus, the rebel worker, promotes 
and strengthens the performance principle Pandora, the female prm 
ciple, is seen as a curse Alternate to this pair are Orpheus and Narcissus 
The latter is taken from the mythological artistic tradition rather than 
from Freud s libido theory and stands closer to the image of Dionysus 
Orpheus is the liberator, the creator, the poet of a new order Both are 
images of revolt against toil and suggest joy and fulfillment, song and 
play, beauty and contemplation— that is, the aesthetic dimension The 
belief that the aesthetic dimension is ’unrealistic,” ineffective, and 
only functions as unessential adornment to culture is a consequence of 
cultural repression The discipline of aesthetics installs the order of 
sensuousness as against the order of reason 

Herder and Schiller, Hegel and Novalis all described the need for 
a new mode of civilization in which the toil of labor should not stand 
so separate from the enjoyment of life Schiller accentuated the role of 
p ay as opposed to work Once this principle of play gained ascendancy 
as a principle of civilization it would transform reality Shaped by the 
p a> impulse, nature would be freed of its brutality, its violence, and its ex 
ploitative quality 


The transformation of sexuality into Eros leads to an erotizatton 
o t e entire personality Release of sexuality beyond the institutions 
maintaining the performance principle (self sublimation of sexuality) 
IS different from release w„hm them (perversion) 

0 i ™ 0re n,ature civilization under nonrepressive conditions, 
_ 1 . eVe °P a new ratI °nality of gratification in which reason 

a * PPi r COn ' er & e Be y° nd our current reality principle there lies 
to a fre^r ^ m ° r ? petmtsstve maternal images in the superego can lead 

to a free future rather than a dark past 

offset^! OE r hC Pa5SagC °' t,me and thc fMr of death may be 

liberation T remembnmc e Remembrance acts as a vehicle of 

Finallv th*' h° 5es p° wer "lien remembrance redeems the past 
that the obien'nr -tt?* ° ^ death ,nsti nct is reduced when one realizes 
lemion Se '«"“"««» of life but of painful 

is the Nirvan ^ * e a PP rox,mates the state of gratification, the closer 
the Nirvana principle to the pleasure principle This ,n turn would 
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reduce the biological rationale or the unconscious attraction that draws 
the instinct back 10 an earlier state v r . 

In an Epilogue the author presents a critique ol 
m monism \k liereas Freud recognued that repression leads to the 
highest sallies in society and also to unfreedom and suffering the r 
sisiomsts recommend the same high .aloes a, a cure tor the u nfreedom 
and suffering a. the price of ignoring the instinctual d y ram,B ° [ 
life Because secondan factors such as the maiore person and Ur. cu 

not comprehend sshal the instilulions hase done to p 

are supixised to fulfill , nd the productise develop 

Revisionism has redefined pp , attitudes are in 

menr of the personality so that t te P r " ^ ^ becomes repression 
lernalired and idealised In this rcJ , , n lhu process Freuds most 
\\ hat has become a sham is tale ]d anll cgo die function of 

— s^;^r^ tz - — - — 

but simpl, taken from prevalent id'O W completes ^ moa i 

Finally the mutilation of the ^ sur[ 7 te ,o the depths and to 
of Freudian theory F " ud m °' L emphasis from die organism to the 
sources the revisionists shift it J .deal values from infancy 

penonahty from the «“"r“ on cultural ensironmen. become 
!. maturity since only “"^“““and above die hmlogicalee 
definable as determining charact f cv.Iirat.on be ignored and 
Only .hen can .he repressive asp«« presented as freedom 

lulfillmen. of res.ncr.se societal value. 


C Stml) of Psychoanalytic Factors 

1 Social Institutions 


w Social Phenomena 

1 Social . sm of which PsvcHO- 

Tb„ subgroup includes by Jew* 

— itat 

deuces of ..omen describe 
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stud) of contractual agreements is a field in which psychoanalysts can 
test some of their h)potheses by collaboration with sociologists 

Even in the most sophisticated societies, women tended to avoid 
marriage agreements which kept their property separate and accorded 
to them the free administration of it Instead, they chose “commercial 
agreements' which deprived them of the management or even the owner 
ship of their estates, in favor of the husband When they did elect 
separate ownership contracts, it was, as a rule, only because of compelling 
commercial or tax reasons "Whatever the type of contract made, it usually 
developed that the woman yielded her rights so that it "became possible 
for the husband to acquire control of the propert) eventually The author 
also observed the operation of unconscious factors in the choice of the 
lawyer to draft the marriage contract. Generally, only one lawyer was 
retained and it was possible to determine which party had been dom 
mant and which unconsciously submissive, from the provisions of the 
contract Similar conditions also prevailed in contracts involving the sale 
o property, particularly of apartments Here, a masochistic seller would 
often abdicate a very- strong position and permit the buyer to impose his 
lawyer, and consequently his terms upon him 


,he s '“ nd paper deals with the long-debated question whether a 
belief in God can be reconciled v-nh psychoanalytic theory B A 
Farrell (81) in Psvcholocical Theory anb the Belief in God, exam 
t e possi ilit) ol such a reconciliation in our society and concludes 

bet ° *■" In lvldua * basts it is possible, provided the basic conflict 
between the two is met looted 

Freudian theory explains the belief in God as stemming from a 
egression to earlier stages of dependence on omnipotent parent (mainly 
pa entaf) figures A displacement occurs to new parent figures and the 
' “i G ° d resul , ts Thc morisation is dented from the wish for the 
na™, si “ n5 ° U “ ,0n offered by the new and culturally sanctioned 
fdea of r5Tr. ° nhodox Freud,ans probably would also claim that the 
exnenenro a m ** rose ln a atmd ar way Psychologists accepting this new 
thSL f “ nfl,ct 1,131 can be outlined as follows on the one hand, 
without th. 1 r ? a " dluslon based on infantile wishes, therefore, 
L ' unconscious need to behete there would be no 
explains the neeH r e ° tflei band, it may be said that while this theory 
faljuj, 01 e illusion, it has nothing to do with its truth or 

fame^Tn^a'w emOUOnaI1 )' charged example, like the belief in 

definition fair ~ SOC ' C ‘ y 1,lce ours there "ould be no conflict, by 
definition, fame, are unreal and there is no temptation to esaluate ew 
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llcncc pcramms to the mill, or falsily ot their existence In a society 
v here fairies Mere accepted ami there nas no scientific theory about the 

introduced conflict would «J* U * ^ould lace two self-contra 

theory and still insisted that * ou id create these conflicts 

dictory conclusions Any scicn O t0 ^ as 

Can the) be resolved* Probably in £ will try 
min) ways as there ire indiu , . k c i,c[ and a genuine one 

to distinguish between i spurious o relieves anxiety for 

b». in general the best » ,u r u °"r'"«, y ^e major dtSculty Mould 

j:;^,,:r'.» ,h .' n o-^r-r,o,..on » *. ,ha ' 

might be teal ,. lul „on concerning belief in God 

Roughly till* paralteli the [hc c0 „g, ct can be solved 

«« - «*.« a 

How call Freudian .beoiy fasr.es ™e 

short (enh lmis> The ...ual * " £ ( „ tutot ,c) and genuine 

Mill be made lo dsmngussh tat»«n P |w „ lht individual m a 
(rational) belief However even this F have to overlook the fact 

tc „d "us hoMever.^ position that * e J^ e i h ,„g .ha. be 

superiority) creat be cn1 p iriC ally teste ^d by 

existence of Cod a m reconciling "'“P ! „[ cop mg 

haters do no. *° * ‘ f” mclhod IS .he most should be 

griming that the asking why this most becn 

t.«h a problem bn. 'henavbmg ^ by , hosc who ^ 

r^^nTrnmosthelprulptycho'o, 
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2 Group Formation 

This group comprises several pipers, most of which were part of a 
panel on Danger and Leadership A Problem of Group Psjchology" 
1 he pipers represent a study of the genesis of dictatorial regime, the 
relationship of groups to the leader, and of the psychoanalytic implica 
tions of group psychology 


In the first piper, Some Observations on Failure of Liadership, 
Orro E Sierling (267) states that group reaction in a crisis is largely 
determined by the quality of leadership and the communication between 
leader and followers The more a leadership follows the reality principle, 
the higher it is evaluated 

Failure of leadership is often the result of indecision avoidance of 
responsibility and coercion to do things which make no sense to the 
individual Mass hysteria and group paranoia are common psycho 
pathological reactions Derivatives of the death instinct as well as the 
instinct of self preservation are stimulated by real danger This is seen 
in the indifferent or reckless behavior of some individuals in the face 
of peril In mass hysteria two criteria of pathology are discussed (1) an 
event may be regarded as dangerous by mistake, e g , as the result of 
superstitions or rumors and (2) the reaction is excessive, poor, unco 
ordinated, irrational or even paranoid Sperling assumes that in cases 
o group paranoia, the group itself is not paranoid, but that paranoid 
leadership is accepted by the group Flagrant disobedience or excessive 
obedience may occur as observed in the Peekskil! riots when the popula 
tion went beyond the expectations of their leaders 2 nd in the end was 
repudiated As is often the case with disobedient or delinquent children, 
t e followers in this instance were carrying out the unconscious wishes 
ot their leaders (parents) 

1 he prevention of mass hysteria during a national emergency, an 
atomic air raid, for example, is determined by mass education about the 
leal dangers, and the establishment of effective leadership The more the 
group in a stress situation fails to ward off regressive tendencies, the 
greater ilie hkehhootl that the group will accept and follow inferior 
eadership Freud has shown that in mass behavior the group leader is 
bstmued for the ego .deal of the individual, and therefore it is the 
eader who decides what is right or wrong In addition to parano.acs, 
3*‘ C personalities and hypoman.c persons comprise a group with 
leader Tt nVC '° , < ! conle Ieaders > but, for obvious reasons, make poor 
these ne eCaU . se ° 1 c dcasr ’ cncss, self confidence, and optimism which 
p rsona mes show on superficial observation they are attractive 
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invariably promote such break .hnrugta On the -T ■ ^ 

-Cldcs has been knosvn « «£* > ^ greup 
his obsenalions o( former mmat prerequisite of a good 

situations, Friedman concludes ,hat * £ ” 3 ”„f ^ SI1C drives in h,s 
leader lies in Ills ability 10 check ggt mB bmK n the members 
followers and to create affectionate “ ^ he ^ sud de„ly forced 

In his analysis of a persona ‘ '^" lcrl al group of displaced persons in 
into .he role of tatter' "!* S U C®. ™ "> *» •"« ,nce : 
cr'elted ,?a""n«utm of emonons between .be group and 

h,mS Samuel 7. Orgel, m Ins "> > 

mobilizes l.bidinal energ.es wh.clij d , aim ,„g regression He 

progress of organized growth. or » _ d In b „,h instances a 

contrasts group paranoia wi / iiI]bl|ed with the paranoid i 
second person or persons taI i y sick person This 

excitements, or depression, of a mem y and „ 

groups where there is a P° 5Slb '! and with each other Libidinal 

fdenufica.ion of the children with P re ^ ___ ^ group phenomena^ 

tics and identification play the J ecstasies etc. ha 

.f •>« : demSrmm and m a„ *»»«*»» “ 

their basis a mechanism of iden 

libidinous force >* »P "* , s A GROU r ato 

in .he nex. paper, IhTac"«-k (3) 

t £2e1£” 'S, lh ' 

ol mdisrdual sacrrf.ce, and 
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freedom of expression As the world grows more unified, disorders of 
group living seem on the rise at all levels While the literature on group 
psychology often evokes a picture of group behavior as bad, Ackerman 
reminds us that group influence can promote social health as well as 
disease 

The term 'group implies not a mere collection of individuals, but 
a social and psychological unit in which the members are bound via the 
sharing of common emotions, goals, or ideas The change in the emo- 
tional content of the sharing determines the direction of change in group 
organization Involved in this is a shift of pattern of reciprocal motivation 
and a shift of the processes of identification Each individual integrates 
his personality into the group in a specific role The dynamic changes in 
relationship patterns within the group determine which components 
of individual personality are activated in order to execute a particular 
role There are reasons to believe that character traits may be remolded 
in a therapeutic group Ackerman offers several criteria for testing the 
significance of group interaction for the individual, the essence of which 
is whether the individual s integration m the group advances or retards 
socialization Such things as the control of destructive impulses, reality 
testing, feelings of security and selfesteem, and regression may be en 
hanced or diminished by group relationships 

As in analysis, the individual m group therapy may project his 
wishes and fears onto the group leader But access to the unconscious 
conflicts is less systematic defensive patterns more variable, and modi 
n cation of the personality is less effective in group therapy than in 
ana ysis There is a higher degree of social communication and more 
acting out in group therapy than in analysis Analysis is predominantly 
a therapy for disturbances in basic drives, while group therapy is pre 
dominantly an ego therapy r 


Gustav Bychowski (46), m Dictatorship and Paranoia, discusses 
1C ^ revoIul,on aty dictator uses the group (masses) 
t , j° U J. 1S P aranoid fantasies in a reality setting He considers par 
y e ro e of Rob «pierre in the period of the Reign of Terror, 
recinrr^fi ^i" 6 °1 ^ m ° me3 of the dictator and the ways m which a 
oarfno.d 1 1 e . ntl J catlon * nh ^e masses fed his ego He shows how the 
thus nmv ** USCS 30 ,t ^ e0 * 0 Sy w,t b his own individual reactions and 
thus provide, a consent frame for hit paranoid development 

estennaZml" 8 ,he , d,ctator w >* ‘he paranoic, Bychowski believes them 
masses He e rence les ,n the relationship between the dictator and the 
Of persecution* 1 * P arano, d symptoms of megalomania and ideas 

n a dmon to the classical views of these, the author adds 
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that the ego ot the paranoiac becomes weakened and depleted and 

S -=?£ 5?=^ - — — 

tnergt« C mount andTas Ac sla, e .itonment t^t to him Theandtor 

of his own , on the resources of 

In ihe latter the future dicta o J. ^ group situation 

the group %ia reciprocal * de "“ fi ““° f „ lfiUraent m a reality setting The 
offers the leader opportunities French masses) share an 

people and the lcaI,er <' 8 ^yTrattonahtations (e g m philosophical 
intense social anxiety and a y provides him with a 

writings) The masses absolute' '"'^fir^uon of ht. tnlalltbility and 
constant sotirce ot ego strength „, ]ar support To Robespierre 

thus Im paranoid determent tee i F •? ^ lf performed nl 

and his collaborator Lebon ev^ry fi j, cd th e vacuum left 

the sen.ee ot supreme ideals Th P co ,i cctlv e superego and 

by the destruetton ot the come" “""s ,rm lar to those of a well shape 

turthered Ute development of d taion um ^ French 

namssnmand.be demands of to ego .deal ^ Rev „,u..on 

Ot the collective ™P7 80 ,". h ‘ Ch pr :^ P dttves and .octal .-become 
sublimations arc re P^ ce y J . perio d projected paranoi 
.oosened and degraded D “™^ e P nd homoerot.c »puU»-Jl« 

ntsms are used to dispose ot desmucme wrame rf collective. d«. £ 

ol such drives are annihilate relieves the guilt that 

secution The development o ,deology with h 

SJ aroused The^anmr ££.' f ^vetue. - “ h " ^ 

individual reactions and thus p 

n °‘ d d '' ck> P mem him of dictatorship m 

Nathan Urns (167) BoLSHrviKVinvorPoLmm 

£ 5 = 25 = 
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greater the danger is felt to be, the more rigid the dictatorship, the less 
are deviations allowed, the more is feeling and spontaneity forbidden 
When Lenin, in 1920, offered * concessions’ to further capitalist 
investment in the Soviet economy, he suggested, in answer to fearful 
inquiries within his own Party, that penetration of the enemy into one's 
interior is apt to be fatal only if it occurs to a large extent and without 
one’s knowing about it in detail The opposite view dominated Stalin's 
purges of early Bolsheviks in 1937 1938 even a tiny bad object has almost 
unlimited destructive power once it has become an internal object The 
unadmitted and unresolved conflict between these two points of view 
finds a counterpart in the conflict over whether a deviation in Bolshevik 
thinking is self correcting or dangerous, and in the conflict concerning the 
necessity for absolute central control over all segments of the population 
In Bolshevik doctrine, before worldwide victory is fully achieved, the 
danger of annihilation is always present — brought on by internal or 
external enemies, or by the free, uncontrolled actions of the masses 
The author feels that this Bolshevik attitude represents m large 
part, the classical paranoid defense against latent homosexuality The 
Bolshevik emphasis is on annthilatory relationships between men, and 
considers it dangerous illusion that the world has any good feelings to- 
ward the Party The latter is indicated by the image of physical approach 
the enemy kisses the Bolshevik The denial of the wish to kiss and be 
kissed is achieved by affirming the wish to kill, and, by projection the 
fear of being killed by the enemy The warded-off disposition to have 
good feelings toward enemies breaks through in the typical admiration 
or the strong bourgeoisie as compared with the petty bourgeoisie’ and 
the masses 


A large area of Bolshevik thinking about protective devices against 
anm i anon is free of conflict the insistence on consciousness control, 
rea ism, restraint as opposed to romantic vagueness and spontaneity In 
t e extreme variant within this position, all contact with enemies must 
exc u e because it raises an acute danger Bad objects appear 
omnipotently destructive and render the self helpless unless the Bolshevik 
denies Ins frailties and avoids the enemy 

^°^ erate 'anant affirms that the amount of enemy penetra 
J* fC3 * Sma ^ am hor suggests that the transition from the 
, C l ° 1 16 mo< krate variant represents a shift from an object with 
_ « ^ ,nant ° ra an d genital significance to one with a predominant 

eaning 3 ^ ainst compulsive defenses are organized In that 

f, 1 ’ Sem ^ of ^ an 8 er « reduced, and ones own destructiveness is 
in estroymg the enemy one does not act as a wild, devour 
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mg beast one merely dimes one s hands m elnnmstmg a low piece o£ 
life 


Franz Alexander (6) in On the Psychodynamics or Regressive 

nave a paralyzing effect and IZZ dan«rtJ mcreased 

neurotic anxiet) may selectively re depending on the 

boldness (countcrphobic response) or^ wi^ panic reactions are 

internal conflict and the externa ang . ^ ere , s a universal 

influenced by ihe g . — ^ “ « W - 

tendency in novel and overwhelm S a pam c reaction may 

seeking itoiude When help is to ™J uDa P uon the crowd 

ensue winch ,s .hen reinforced W tor idenuficanon as 

1 he presence of a self-confident leadfl » ^ Foup membm , e nd 

well as the allocation of "e'M' 6 "^ , a !UCK „ful outcome A 

t;:p p x:tz d ^ - — ° [ the 

anticipated danger 

Eom. We.cert (285) m COND^ " 

RESPONsrs to danger uses the pareuLdul gr ^ ;ed growth 

sider the wide range of r«pon« to ^fbehavtor The significance of 
toward maslery 10 disorganue h ,„ , re discussed 

identification and the hb.d.na 7a. and hurt himself when he 

y mother who sees her infant son |he a nxmui child that 

learning to walk may be so u y j e leadership abilities in t e 

— 


own 

child 


expanding autonomy T^ ™ „ the pleasure pam 
mid which is manipulate t0 demonstrate how on ^ by 

nv„ri B ;an::iy^;^ 

pam principle The pa 
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to satisfy his greed for power He promises illusionary security and 
gratification and invents a devil toward which the group may vent its 
hostility In this instance, the crowd can be held together only by force 
or falsification of reality 

The individual surrenders part of his ego autonomy in a group 
He accepts the interpretation of reality suggested by a leader Such appro- 
priated knowledge is no longer flexible, but becomes rigid and unchange 
able The stability of a group is greatest when the leader commands the 
love and respect of the members, but the ego autonomy and the sense 
of responsibility on the part of the members are relatively unimpaired 
Loss of autonomy and sadomasochistic regression run parallel The mdt 
vidual who trades his ego autonomy for a passive surrender to the 
leader may be less fearful of danger, but he becomes more anxious, since 
he leaves the task of mastery of reality to the leadership Regression in a 
group may elicit regression in the leader, who may respond to their de 
mands with an unrealistic form of mastery The demagogic leader is as 
much at the mercy of his followers as they are blindly dependent on him 
Any wild rumor can lead to the overthrow of a dictatorial leader Only 
a leader who is well integrated himself can resist the temptations of 
power rather, he sets the mastery of reality and reasonable satisfactions 
of his followers first 


In Observations on the Collapse of Leadership, Warner Muen 
sterberger (195) discusses the disintegration of society, and a mass retreat 
to narcissistic withdrawal from the outside world which may occur in 
tea sence of leadership or means to maintain contact among the mem 
bers of the group 

The author discusses the work on emotional reaction to disaster as it 
occurre m i ew Guinea, the only report on disintegration in a primitive 
ciety e nows of Outbreaks of confusion and disorientation were 
reported ,n several villages m 1919, and soon these spread like an 
A m! mit f Uni 0nmt y stu porous or maniacal symptoms was noted 
to amM aCt ° r in *j realin g die framework for these panic reactions seemed 
as thr r C 15coura 8 ement by missionaries of time honored rituals 

after that X ^ ' atlon ”^ e *roadness consisted of behavior modeled 
ancestor* m ™ WC man The natlves bad come to believe that their 
lesus Christ h a rCtUrn to tIiem 35 w hue men, one man believed that 
from giddiness emered h “ head above and he fell on the ground 

resulted m de ^ CT '^ es incidents in other cultures where disaster 

numbed apathy accompanied by guilt and the belief that 
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the d, otter was ft set o( Cod Apathy or even a i tnocehke sleep seem 
to l>e the most coropicuoit. reactiom to tenor and fnght 

SF13 

^,r 

anxiety and nnrootdmatetl behavtor dtsa “ d ' ^ greeted 
r.X' TD'r^.cu.r.heheT.ra'n atr ratd duttng the Utndon 
nil ii) 

in .he final «.,clc of dm |— « 55 

Closer nrstRtt-X (td) esplotes the _n jn ommpolt „t position 

create the need (or a 'eadertdio TI|C author d scusses the 

li> \iftue of !»« jpccial I* 00 l atc , n society the infantile 

natute of the irgtenian in ernes w ^ m ambivalence RUilt feel 

00,0 

'""ci .eadetship » one ^ 

legimnned through tlie relationship to ihe people or he 

ship may derite from the leade „f ra human agency bemuse 

may be a personal .he chan. mane leader doe. 

nl the special qualities ot .he persoi 

it richt became he tloei ll tiluch comet into being a* 

Cr. .!>•■ «’> « ±SZrJ!£* reaeoon » «» 

objective danger » " svhtch in compliance b h[ , nt0 

It .hen fight. .He P 1 n “™„ , nl o Use outer ^1^“, °, danger 
project It. tntrn psychic three ^ .otttal objeeO'elym 
being and therefore ' j, 0 [ a pathological r “P° , IS mfanule 

r«iH£VS22Ssss 

In that it involves the exaltat 
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and presupposes the existence of * functionally diffuse relationships 
(Parsons, 1951) which are not characteristic of primitive social organiza 
tion The latter are seen in the infant parent relationship Anything and 
everything comes within its scope and no part function such as nursing 
can be easily isolated from the relationship as a whole The author feels 
that char smatic leadership reflects a regression to the infantile stage of 
delegated omnipotence m the presence of a crisis 

The child maneuvers the adult into acting out his infantile concep- 
tion of adulthood — one such fantasy about adult instinctual paradise is 
the Garden of Eden’ fantasy (regressive), another is the Utopian fantasy 
(progressive) The psychopath, who behaves according to the latter fantasy 
about his parents behavior, is therefore frequently cast in the role of 
charismatic leader The leader either is originally, or eventually regresses 
to become, as infantile as his followers expect him to be 

The author explores the nature of the social cohesiveness which the 
charismatic leader is called upon to restore In certain primitive societies 
there is little overt emphasis on cohesion because few disruptive forces 
operate, there is little intense social interaction and competition, and 
no manifestations of naked power In other more highly developed 
societies the basis of cohesion is the product of a common allegiance or 
subordination to an ideology or leader The members derive most of 
their basic sustenance from other members of the ingroup— the need for 
cohesiveness is necessary and may have to be implemented by the con 
slant stimu ation of fear and anxiety, for instance, about internal or 
ex crna oes Potential social ambivalences are also ameliorated by 
projecting one component of this ambivalence upon a leader, and the 
econ component upon a fictitious ' foe who is maneuvered into becom 


Charismatic leadership automatically leads to severe oppression, the 
ues.re for selfhood and autonomy, plus the infantile desire to replace 
l eat * er ' I ea ds to severe ambivalence toward the leader, 
-l Ce m ^ S ^cause of the hostile wishes and a greater need to persecute 
°u C Icader leac, er seeks to perpetuate the crisis 
training * ,m to P°" er A,so there is a need for the systematic 
and dJLIL [° lltmers Bul demands of Eros, for autonomy 

thctatorslim \l P ° lntS c ' cnIuall >' lrad <° ‘he collapse o[ the 

(or i °, h ' Ine '“ a hle failure of the leader lo fulfill demands 

mechanisms a"re' d °' ^ (ollo " ei ’ °‘ h ' r 

manifest ' 1 u herein ihe socalled ardent followers ma> 

downfall 1 1 unc ° nsc,nm hostility to the leader and bring about his 
f„ r , r aul ,or rri:;lr ds this unconscious hostility as a health) 
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Another study dealing with the psjchodynant.es imohrf m ■ d* 
genes.., ol autocrat, c leadershtp ,s found ,n a paper cm. led So™ 
SOCOLOC.CAL Aspects of Identification by Louts* P Ho, r (134) The 
detelopment of the process ol .dent.ficat.on ts cons.deretl m he an out 

processes thus , acqu.sc in each approaches of the psycho 

The author points out the diverge JF The cho _ 

analyst and the sociologist to the P roces *° chanism The author s 
analyst tends to based on the 

approach follows the work conscious and unconscious) 

crucial role played by cotrnnumca.ton <^° th " a lly ,n the process of 
in the detelopment of the persons '' J ^ J^epI of a b.ologically 
identification Such an approach m To ,c m „„d Taboo) un 

transmitted racial unconscious (eg 

necessary „„.„mcalion are outlined Earliest is the 

Four types or stages of of allM which occurs tn die 

direct and unconscious common moo j xhe second type is 

infants automat.c response to th tht dulds own behataor 

seen when at a later stage in g accustomed to receive from 

calls out tn himself die response he has ^ waning and use of 

others tn the situatton In so us awareness of playmg another , 

words There ts however no able consc ,ously to put himself 

par. In the thtrd type ‘ E at htnuclf objec.tvel, Tht. capacty 

in the place of the other and to Took ^ a c U „„es 

develops by tak.ng par. tn tuncuonaj ” 1S possible in terms of func 

work of various kinds) Here “ biects a „d is independent of the a 

.tons to be performed by the f** , a! csper.men.al aeon corn" 
toward the object At *>>“ ““ *3 ld a,t„„ and general, rat, on of this 

istSifg 

the frustrating hutnee ^ ac t,ve passive . den. h „„ lat „ 

non This is termed P° we Th !K ond type b "'“ „ im olves 
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Preoedipal and oedipal phases are formulated in terms of the devel 
oping levels of communication and identification The intimate relation 
ship between the process of identification and the capacity for thinking 
is stressed Primary process thinking is associated with power identifica 
tions and secondary process thinking with functional identifications 
Communication is seen as the basic and essential "organizing principle ’ 
for personality as well as society 

In social organization, it can be seen that, by and large, autocratic 
societies are based on power identifications, while democratic ones are 
based on functional identifications Each type of social organization tends 
to call forth m the individual participant that type of identification 
peculiar to it Thus, an assessment of the ego strength of an individual 
is not enough to provide a full understanding of his behavior 

The process of psychoanalytic treatment is also formulated in terms 
o the phases of development of communication and the accompanying 
kinds of identification associated with them as these are seen to unfold 
during the course of treatment 


3 Politics 

. Vei ^ d ? sely conne « e d to the preceding group but pertaining some 
p . l CCI y l ° the P olltlcal problems of today are two papers the 

W 15 concerTie d with the psychoanalytic interpretation of 

Ih^uS Tu T™ *' Wh,1C lhe Second studies of psychoanalytic im 
plications and background of communist • brain washing ' techniques 

Drakf /fi? P ^ YCI!OANAL y nc IvTCRrarrATiov of Social Ideology, David 
in the . W 31 consi ^ ers die essential ideological positions 

™ “ nd ', hC:r reh *“““ h >P «° oedipal problems and 
four mam de ' cl °P mtnt According to Drake, there are 

consenattve P° !Ulons m tIlc world today fascist, communistic, 

lepressiseness amt 3 " autt,onl arian ideologies are related to general 
at this end o! the ot the ’opoffgo Fascism and communism are 

a meat" am„t, ^r arum ' d ™“oraey and liberalism msolse 

Consersatism litiIH° !,ren S t! '' which places them at the other end 
sersattsm ho ds an intermediate post, ton between these extremes 

authoritarian ° ! “P' I 'E° which is characteristic of the more 

Of fascrnn and rom° s<ructurc l! qualitatively dilTerem in the case 

mine from the mura!n ’ In lfle former it is a superego mainly stem 
ma^naUmaee X FC,, r 1 ** P’*™ 1 - > nd ■» *e latter, of the 
the outerosMh'of a t*™' ° T fcdl lllal commun!stlc ideology represents 
tile mother i body and the "" 0l '.'" s lhc r ”toratton and integration of 
' 3nd thc ^-establishment of the or.gmal mother-ch.ld 
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unity as a reaction fom.at.on to the aggress, ve fantasy of . tht | 
sexual invasion of the mother This fantasy of "pan ™ 

^SSSxBSSSs^:-. 

particularly strong disciplinary figur auton 

The fasast position ,s that of to avoid 

omy (which is equated to is pen ) ^ for ^ f at her are of sig 

phallic dangers These rc P aral “ (ath£r was an excessively strong 
mficance in adult thinking w in a [ascls t society is not 

disciplinary figure in the home In . 1 V m ^ un , :y 

directed to laws or soctal structures but to a 

of the child with the father IS re " sta “ S " Cd 10 , in which 

Conservative ideology m e Tor ,he mohe^s urged by rhe 

a child, having given up his separateness from the 

father to assume his own p rnacy, freedom J 

maternal body, to which the soci J 1 !0M , hls ,ory are ex 

The author believes that P e£onomlc distress have 

plained by the forego. ng theory F* pare „,al imagos and thus 
facilitated regression to a dependence p y 
populanted authoritarian ideologies 

of Confessions James 
In PSYCHIC Self Abandon a ” d theophany, the szlcn of the 

Clark Moloney (193) asserts that ^ ^chores the ca.egor.ea 
Zen Buddhists, certa.n confessions unde, common, « 

positive transference m ps)ch<K,mdy 1 experiences repress", » 

tn.erroga.ion, and quire possibly all rehg ^ o[ surround, np 

surrender o! rhe self to a ' ex.racuon of false « « 

which are seemingly nr n based on the 

sions by communist mterrog a spurious superego 

of a predisposition in the '■“'^V^regn already built m o the 
parasitic superego is an over y P b , c re la„onst,.p wi.h 

personality through »" ■ -JJ* u„ ^ ,„e years by 
lhor.lar.an parent and further ,„ 10nal obedience 

and submissiveness are a rai comp Ietc surI ' ndtr ° tbc self ay-* 

patterned superego ^ an , ro ed neu.mh.y h^" ^, ^ 

They establish mtrapsyc Y an ind „ 1( lu3l re irop l,any 

tern and the j .It.v.ng, he -***«“ 

struggle and surrenders htss 
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a blinding flash of inspiration which seems to light the way toward a 
resolution of inner conflicts 

A closely related phenomenon in the religious sphere is kenosts, 
defined as the process whereby Christ "emptied himself ’ of his divine 
attributes and became a man Moloney believes that the opposite must 
reallj occur, namely, a psychic self abandon to the dictates of the super 
ego, the self system emptying itself into the God system The Zen 
Buddhist priests produce a similar phenomenon in their novitiates which 
is known as salon The novice is given an insoluble problem and when 
he becomes mentally exhausted from his efforts to solve it and surrenders 
himself to a sense of utter defeat, at that moment he may suddenly ex 
perience a flash of enlightenment, a "solution” to his problem This 
experimentally induced theophany of the saton contains all the ingredi 
cnts also found m creative inspiration and the "inspirational" expen 
ences of ps^chotics sustained effort, subsequent exhaustion or relaxation 
of concentration, and finally sudden insight inspiration, solution 
, n the,r te chmque of interrogation, the communists seem to exploit 
religious experience in a manner reminiscent of the Zen Buddhists, 
ut with the added factors of cruelty and fear Not all individuals sub 
jecie l <> t is process of interrogation submitted to signing confessions 
I hose who did had a predisposition to surrender to authority Such was 
rdinal Mmdszenty who was preoccupied all his life with the idea of 
becoming secure and powerful through surrender to God Robert 
ge er, an merican businessman, who was induced to sign a 'con 
» r" 1 ' 6 3 care * u ^ description and analysis of the interrogation pro- 

trarnrl C " as su bj ecte d to a period of isolation, then to pro- 

round ml* eiT ° gatlon follo "ed by exposure to exhausting physical sur 
him wit? , " 5treS5es ' and when he began to wear out they confronted 
confronted aCcusal,on to ' vh *ch he was asked to confess He was 

hst Fimll 'f tUem ^ suc ^ accus ations, each less preposterous than the 
thev wanted V*** da * 5 surr endered and signed the “confession’ 

lu^rfc * hc typc : f supereg ° th - ,o 

nationally , !! , f an authom >' His father "as of German 
"as also a m' h 'T* BICat Itre “ on o!j e<licncc to authority, and he 
* h ° naT a rc!, S ,ous « Vogeler .den, .Bed h.mself 

eomntn'r orde?”'eS n ^“ * f ° r 2 “* * 

authorm whirl. i *' '°£ eIer was merely acceding to the only 
«.ln uta !:;VT ■“"«'* ral 10 h.m The authonty of h.s 
-dnar, c^mma t 7 "' m0 ™"h (or “ father. God' or the 

hones, and M.ho", hZm™, ST”*" WorId War 11 an> * er ' d 

nation all questions put to them b) their cap- 
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tors This is understandable m view of the implicit obed.ence to an 
thorny that is inculcated in every Japanese renowned El 

the pr.de and fierce belief ,n human d, gutty '*2.^ If respec.mg and 
of L Spanish province ^ “^Jy ,n 

self sufficient He possessed a fin " g ^ Go n Z3 les himself staled, 

tmudated by authoritarian supereg * h j Ka) not a Russian 

the Russians had no. coun.ed '•**'*“ that ^ ^ ^ ^ o( 
with all that capacity for renuncia 1 stubborn re 

pride and se.fesieem which m /(a.c with U* 

sistance did only one thing or ,^ [oIC ,hosc unjust judges 

knowledge that I had not » n as aul honties in anj real sense 
Gonzales never regarded !“ ’ Ktt pt for the brine power .hey hit 

or as superior to himself in any y Y 

over him , . | nier pretation of the Trauma as a 

Ouo Sperling in his P=T 5r so y, e n who broke down will. 

Command," has shosvn that “Roundly mfluenced bj enemv 

psychoneuroses during the last P nan j , 0 become ill and use 

propaganda which .hey accepted •'»« bcam5 , paras, uc super 

5 =- ~ 

,„ g i„ar p.)*--'>- 

intense emotional stress protiuce a P 

Summary „f f rends views in sc 

psychoanalysis 
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III LITERATURE, ARTS, AND AESTHETICS 

MARK XANZER, M D 

The matrix of the analyst's contributions in this field remains (he 
study of the artists personality From this, branches lead to the creame 
impulses, the aesthetic reactions, and the adaptite (social) functions of 
art The articles in this group are classified accordingly 

A The Biography of the Artist 
B Creativity and Aesthetic Reactions 
C Adaptive (Social) Aspects of Art 

A The Biography of the Artist 

re,vM n , a , ly ‘t 1C , metl ' 0d0,0g> ' m stud,es ot ,he biography of the artist re 
the I. 16 U r CrUU "i m 1955 Greenacre correlated biographical details 
stmrtpfl ° two “ monsts their infantile fantasies as recon 
derived from ‘‘ eir "° rk ' s both instances, she brought to bear insights 
This male l " OW C ° f dmur bances in the sphere of the body ego 

^ taTed"vi aPPear r ed : n ' W ° an ' ClK and ln a boob. *.,/« and Carroll, 
detailed synopsis of which appear, in Chapter X 

than SwiptanVt the tw ° ar “ c| cs. The Mutual Adventures of Jona 
Greenacre m Mi E ' IUEL Gulliver A Study in Pathocraphy, Phyllis 
paring “ s T T a " d fantasies b y com 

Swihwas non W “r that ° f Gulh ' er In her opinion, though 
sonahty While his fenla^M hl ”' thCre Were fcIlshmic tralts “ n bis per 
boys, there was no n i r WCre P reoccu pied with converting girls into 
physical gemtahtv Gre ° * ^ actuai fctlsh because he abstained from 
have a be, ' CVes ,hat Unions of the body image 

as largely he 'rmef r“ m feUsh,5m Travels are interpreted 

Swift's character are inten Ulhvcr ’ ! masturbation fantasies which, like 
problems of alterations in bod”! W '' h a v al prob,ems and ambitions The 
renected onto the whole bod " Y T*' ta!ed ° n P ha,Ilc functioning, are 
of generations Y and reinforced by the theme of reversal 

than Sw-dL On the n b™irof a |h S llVK 01 Lemuel Gulliver and Jona 
Swift's problems of identity and'”? dCta,Ied “mparrson she shows that 
Ide The complications of h,« d ,denllfica "on persisted throughout his 
P canons of hi, kidnaping and the return to his mother. 
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followed bv her subsequent desertion furnished in reality a fateful 
r-inulv romance His institutional living completed the pums 

H« could no, finish d nurse 


„ .pl.t h„ nurse good and bad 

and an evil sexual old »oman r ““j^ mJry bodily iden ideation 
comae. w„h the nurse and made a d red piunary T ^ ^ 

tv 1 th tile actual nurse and with a . * „ her eby he became pre 

which seems to hate been a p . .. yje bad two mothers 

dominantly .denuded with the s £>»“> H „ ratl „ 6 s 

and dul nothing to quell the rumor ^ £vldc „ tt 0 f homosexual 
reseal Ins enormous anahty mere His enormous castration 

conflict amt he feared insanity « ■» 1 ^ always increased when 
fear was redected in Ins hypochondria “ 0 f die dirty 

he sasv his mother The iahoos » rep P rKe mcd die superego and 

anal sexual parenls and the Houy jj et| Thro ughom h.s writ 

reaction formations against the pr „ 0 men represented as 

mgs there is confusion b «" ecn " nd clran H.s al.eina.mg scop 
emotional and duly men a, « formed .he basil of Swift, 

toplulia and exhibitionism “ “ 

mo,, charming and penetiatmg capacmes^ ^ ^ de>e|oproent was 

Perhaps the most lascmaungP 3 , aimc apparently 

the configuration of In, oedipus complex H J lA hl , father died 

majority he hied in a which he " ^ 

SHilgsiig 

it is no. surprising that « “ ubte that he should have w ^ and 
wid. suppressed s»S* d bis writings ,broughoul 

=s^: s sr. ^SSrhsn 

retaliatory resentment to 
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tortion and degradation, (2) where the overwhelming effect of a power 
ful mother makes possible the organization of the early ego only through 
opposition and negativism The anal ambivalence is reflected in the 
split into lowly and lofty parental images 


In ' It's My Own Invention' A Special Screen Memory of 
Lewis Carroll — Its Form And Its History, Phyllis Greenacre (112) 
concludes, from an analysis of the form of Carroll’s repetitive serial en 
closures in his writings and his preoccupation with changes of bodily 
size, that these reflected anxieties relating to his mother’s repeated preg 
nancies and to the tumescence and detumescence of his excited father 
Where Swift converted girls into boys, Carroll sought the reverse solu 
tion of the difference between the sexes 

Charles (Carroll) Lutwidge (Ludovici, Lewis) Dodgson was a most 
complicated man Bom the oldest son and third child of eleven siblings, 
me uchng seven girls, he was reared until puberty in an isolated house 
p 1U b,S brothers and sisters He and several others were stammerers 
rrom an early age, he took uncanny liberties with words and amused 
people with his storytelling At twelve, he was sent to a school where 
physical competitiveness was extolled, so that the sickly boy felt lonely 
n umi late and his scholastic brilliance only impaired his relation 
ps with his peers From eighteen to nineteen he appears to have been 
hp P erha P5 because of maternal worries about his health There 

eerie sc °° b ° y rhymes and P ar °dies which he illustrated with 
pictures revealing strange body distortions and a fusion of sexes 

drp-im* I° U f r S wrilin g s were to reveal a preoccupation with 

of n tirpJ 1 * i. 1 * r °? 1 ° ne Ie ' el consciousness to another The theme 
hood WU m f ream was recu n-ent, and the dreamy state of child 
dreatm prcscnted as a protection against a threatening world Yet the 
only s ^n a r n° n n,ghlmareS He P referred ** company of girls, the 

*ho spoke hah^ trea , ted b ° y m a11 hls writings was a fhe year-old 
rmenTed nw “ ,k f ° rWr —d for by a .oung Jer who 

, r Al 'r Thc Prden, of h ' s own childhood home 
worids ' 8ardem ° £ "'ond'rland and Look.ng Glass 

mother died f >od ^ son ent ered Christ College at nineteen, his 
31 f°r the rest of ht, life, forty 

celibate He hid ^P 1111 ^ an a ppointment that required him to remain 

t l tti t; d h0 ^:~ 35 3 malh — an but remained ob- 

stereotvpv Ii , u cd | ,n S was hampered by stammering and 
In compulsive order ra!h° U8 l! ^ U! ' d mat,1 ematics to keep his thoughts 
P ' ° rdtr rath ' r tha " a »ow hts imagination full reign, geom 
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July day was gloomy end. ^ £ c „ a girl o( e ,gh t The 

always as a golden afternoon afternoon were soon expanded 

sror.es he told the girls that memorable a '” n “" W "\ t „ end Later 
into A lice tn Wonderland and his ays , Hun t in p of the Snark At 
came Through ,h' Lot,*, eg Glarr ' Curat or ot the 

fifty, Dodgson retired from telct '' f ^ d cuslo dy of the wine cellar He 

Common Room, a position w n much involved with 

spent ins ..me in compulsive pursuits ^ ages ot 

minutiae of his strangely c ? 10 toeraphs assiduously, revealing a spe 
twenty four and forty, he too p P j ir k He was never known 
cial interest tn famous people and prep b lg^ hfc hc was pas 

to have loved a woman in the mtem . centered on those o! 
sionalely devoted to girls of eight >«< J , s (lllttd a „d were photo- 
eleven to twelve A long process and Dftcn received hit kisses 

graphed by him, at times in the nu • compulsive screen 

Greenacre calls attention to a *P" as „ hcn Alice awakens 

memory which appeared in the van or ^ Red Kings 

and ask, whether the dream had ! bee ^ 0 ,hers dream In 

whether she or the King had been h ^ ^ F 

Through the Looking Glass a l0 her oW n right, and 

pubertal g.rl dreams ojbcconnng £ ea ra „„h,n a dream 
case the dream is *£ a d ? ^ „ wh , ch) , ,s rem.mscen 

on the other side of the ^ mcinory s eem to >“«“ „ do „„h 

innumerable wrappings , posterity * whlc h? but 

backward tn.o on., to ask * !p ec,a, 

the prepubertal gi P d .y^at comes . ., car , in 

Where did I come from! and ^ ^ ^ Knigh. and appe 
screen memory is share y ^ ^ Inven tion 

smile of the Knight 
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shining on his armor in a blaze of light that dazzled her — the horse 
quietly moving about, with the reins hanging loose at the neck, 
popping the grass at her feet — and the black shadows of the forest 
behind — all this she took in like a picture — as, with one hand shad 
ing her ejes, she leant against a tree watching the strange pair, and 
listening in a half-dream to the melancholy music of the song 

This screen memory reminds one of Carroll's own description of 
the boat tnp on the Isis Riser It belongs to Carroll, since, as Alice, he 
WTote it. At the beginning of the chapter, Alice is worried about realit) 
and considers that she may be onlj a character in a dream, m which case 
she may disappear when the Red King awakens Red and White Knights 
fight over her and their horses remind her of tables or beds This is but 
one of the Punch and Judy battles about which she finds herself be 
wi ere The curious White Knight remains with her after the strange 
battlein which each man falls but departs in friendship 

e White Knight is Alice's would be rescuer, but he is impotent 
and in the end she rescues him That he is Carroll seems clear. He offers 
ice a pu ing composed of blotting paper, sealing wax, and gun 
pow er ut e disappoints her by withholding the explosive mixture 
, . 63 ° 615 a 50n S he claims as his own invention, a song 

! "Haddocks,' "Eyes, • ^ Aged Aged Man," "Way, 

then ’ 3n ' 1 fmall >' ‘ Aiming on a Gate ’ As he sings, she realties 

the tune ts not his own anti that the words are a parody as well Green 

Carroll's i” and tbe lncI dem ln relation to other episodes in 
Carroll s works and ,n hts childhood 

are off-stae. 0 Looking Glass, and Sylvie and Bruno, there 

the Sd 8 ^T e V h ° 3re •» *e White Kntght- 

and the mad Gardener All are 
miVihSt OU men 3nd In *»« - another appear tn 
regularly in a ^ re P re3emed 35 dreams Hts exerted figure occurs 
seSa,v > o ; th “ ”h"'!!. WUh 2 KCret “' th concern about die 

hts behastor is merr y r‘ h ^ qU “ t,on 35 to " hethCr 

reached that these d “ bram m l ur >' The conclusion is 

to the old men m n ee ° meraones °* actual observations Related 
thrCC described by Carroll-jab- 

thetu^um^ mnalCh ' and Snart - " b ° frighten chtldren and mate 

a hfe and was COThomed Charl “ 1,led 100 ful1 and gating 

them. Mother’s kisses cm.TH my5te f ies before he was ready to assimilate 

"Please explain ‘ A r t, console but never answer his unending 
hood andCcIa^ tr^ ?? «*«« ** anxieties of child 

Cla, ' m * hat hls «riy hfe was tdylhc ' Charles Dodgson, 
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the Oxford don, d,d nor really like pets or small '»"■"* 

fantasies about them and played with the £, 

■>' >» *-« Md ■ dcrtra ' 

against changes in bodily fonn 

Several papers on ShA “^^" U “ t.n'e' matmal for direct 
writer who, unlike Swift and p.jdman assumes that the man 

biographical reconstruction A ton ; ComK jj 0 / Errors, 

ul problems of Shakespeare can be no filer 

Eduardo E Krapf identifies e lH | ral irauon anxiety and 

chant o/ Venice, and then traces dlrccl ly ,mo the prob- 

homosexual inclinations Simon , as an mstrument for the in 
lem of the scope and aspects of applying analysis 

terpretation of literary works ' c 

to Shakespeare ate considered in Section C 

_ , uroxson Feldman (82) at 

In Shakespeare s Earle ft" 0 ” 5 ' r on ,he author drain upo" ^ 1! 
tempts to show that in The Comely I ^ o[ Th e Comedy of fl- 
own repressed incest stnigg e h , can explain all ns detail* h* 3! 

rors provides the only hypothesis tha on xp (rom thc wr«k 

purpose is to evade depression ! de P^“" lon ot ,„fan.,le memory 
of Shakespeare s marriage >"? f ''“" hlch shower the surplus of 
His ego sought substitute obj e P° irr „„ tl b!e urge to find sua ge 

his libido so that he was dme ■ « tll y may lu»e oeeunrd 

" r The ZXZZZnfZZS 


,„„dered the essence 

The source of .hit i new UI , „ „,U one d ) * * «P ( 

speare’s genius lon G [ narcissism It •* [^ crgv ,hal 

by knowledge of the p ) ^ play and P 10 '* tragic dc 

love which projects use to d- 

makes his characters si of Plautus ^presses hi* 

fects In a dream, he crosses q[ |he Com <J y. ^, ^ 

phltruo. and the A, "“' acccpl able to his hth „ at ihe hreatt 

TulCem Sanest ..for an object of pasuo 
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ing his own ego Finding him, he no longer feels estranged from himself 
The twins, each called Antipholus, represent the dramatist So do 
the twin servants Dromio who, like their masters, are called by the same 
name, and are burlesque representations of Shakespeare Antipholus — 
as a pun, anti follies — signifies Shakespeare's effort to purge the world 
of its stupidities The core of the play is the argument that Shakespeare 
is not to blame for his broken marriage — it was really a case of mistaken 
identity between Antipholus and his wife Adriana The twins are de 
picted as lustful, adulterous, sadistic, and mercenary The sisters Adriana 
and Luciana can also be considered as twins Luciana, the bride, seems 
tender and lovely, Adriana is the shrew she actually proves to be Luci 
ana denotes “the bright one Adriana, by a substitution of a “t" for the 
d, becomes the dark one Both sisters stand for the moon goddess 
Diana and her supernal power of sex, which induces lunacy in the 
characters Ephesus is represented as a forbidden city of sin, the home of 
t le cult of Diana Probably political as well as dramatic motives pre 
vented Shakespeare from expressing the Diana theme more openly 

At one point Adriana poetically refers to her husband as a drop of 
water, a simile also used by Antipholus, who is revealed to be in search 
of a mother and a brother' He seeks union with the “maternal sea, 
whidi accounts for the prominence of the role of Aemiha Finally the 
rothers are united with her and enter her church The oral wishes 

? 0 n a nr T a 5 e , dearly de P 1Cted as weU as Shakespeare’s concep- 

. , / ear u phalhc mother, the rock in the sea which originally 

weak and defied ’one^ C ° mpanSOn ' the P alernaI 15 a rclatlve1 !' 

finds hLTu scene experience is repeated in oral terms when Antipholus 
ntreZ i ,rT y IOCkCd ° Ut ^ while a meal /eaten 

twins’ nri*/ 1 C most v,(deru a °d sadistic fantasies of revenge The 
The reDetiMmf atl ° n ^ g ° ld als ° renects the regression to anal sadism 

l: Sr g n er p a u I s c° [ n sk s k pphed - to thij p ™ ai ,s 3 ,hrc3d 

vearnmn for £ 1 f Shaka ’P ea « - s works The coalescence of the 

— 

Study o\ J 15 ^’ In SlIYLOCK and Antonio A Psychoanalytic 

Merchant of Vemce^S, hak^D^r"^' 1 " 1 ^ lhat m wnt,n S The 

comedy What emn-L ** , C ,ntended to produce an anti Semitic 
going beyond his*/ *.* 3 StUdy mar ked by conflict and ambivalence 
8 g ^ d hU ° riginal ,ntentl °n, and mirroring universally prevalent 
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unconscious ronlhcr, Tlu, arucle is csenually * 

theme ol an arucle I.) hnpf tin. appealed .n Spanish in I9al 

summameil in Volume II ot the Suney 

Ian n cm, IU T Aocu. Sums O £- 
,o the resistance ot Shakespearean critrcs In ih : ere J dc 

Hamlet's co„nic. stem, Iron, an ^utlly on the 

pace b, all men tn our «!.»« * eerfu „I rhe 

giouml lhat he *"»* not luflicicr > tbe psychological 

Limbed, a, l Age John Ashssorth f“^7n kdlmg Claudius 

itamlpotni trend trml m CX P ‘ He asserts that there is 

as the outcome of his repressed F u has becn established 
no delay, that as soon as esidence o( C d^ IP at onC e deterred 
through the play ssithin a play. H hu Wc Ashworth holds 

only by external obstacles an l ie accusation of Claudius 

that the prince justified ,n assuming *tt < ^ h0 „„„ suppor ,s 
by the Ghost is not suir.oerat proo! R“ Himlet ,„shed for death 
the construction, of Freud and maintains U>al 

a, a resolution of his ossn insoluble comber^ ^analysts m m 

Lesser also take, up Ai Like Shakespeare 
treatment of social issues 5rc ,^ c „[ human desliny Whi e 

1 reud ssas a pessimist ssltll a rag * y ^ ^ t jjeetne, ssuhin these 
,tw she limits beyond which reform ^ e when he argue 

limits he (asoml all edort Freu ldudl imt incts are curbed in our 
against lbe unnecessary sesenty he duldhood roots not only 

culture r.ychoanslysis ha. 7 '”^ ^ couformuy, and conse« ■ m 

result, but aho ot patterns of I " b “'Xa n alysB no. the comer™ ■« 
n,e uuestion ol ' adjustment m psycn > , forms and their 

philosophy ol an uncritical a«ep.arue X .f^tlgated ,n the ana V 
demand. Instead, the toe,'*' ran bc real, red rn hrs occupa 

SIS so that the patient s P 0 l s , in ent 
■tonal, sexual, and general hie adj ^ fay 

Tire analytic >11^,^ rctospect or Fmuds Lu » 
R Worn, and Hamv T L oblogr aphies based 1 Thls y arl , de ,s 

ARPO ’ Tj.ey concludr rduu aro , pro.rs.onal T ts 

arena! be regarded as^ 

more fully P-n, ■ parb^n — • $ 

a„rir» fa ' her 

RAUDSLAlRr AND H» 
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(an unfrocked priest) died, and twenty months later his mother mamed 
a \ery successful and worldly career officer These shocks to the boy were 
heightened when he was sent away to a somber boarding school 

Laforgue attributes to these events Baudelaire's irritability and his 
rebellion against all conventional values, which culminated in a severe 
conflict with his family and the feeling of being outside of life He in 
terprets this behavior as the wish to retain the mothers breast and to 
cling to his lost childhood Similarly he explains Baudelaire s need to 
reproduce the same situation continuously, to suffer and be humiliated, 
and to be like an infant near a gigantic mother figure From this wish 
stemmed his love for the inaccessible Thus, Baudelaire constantly os- 
cillated between climbing toward the sky and descending into nothing 
ness He felt accursed and sought out those svho shared his fate at the 
same time he secretly clung to the image of the mother he had lost, as in 
a filial relationship to a mtstress Out of his contradictions and his in 
temal torture arose his need to expiate which expressed itself in his 
acuons and in his poetry The illness which ended his life was maso- 
chisuc and served as a needed sacrifice 


B Creativity and Aesthetic Reactions 

lent I , n „'w U ,w eC “° n c lhe corTelatIon °f the infantile fantasy as latent con 
E t' . f,"? r of art 35 manifest content still challenges interest, 
to the nar ' r ° Rcver ' to tllc Pathology of the creative impulse aud 
the work of™ ° ' e aesthetlc reaction as well as to the spark by which 
Se ll a, nL eS ‘ ablUh " C ° ntaa b =— artist and his audience. 
^ I e *; [ . ! ” ml Paral ' eh m ‘ he rela,10n «*»“» analysand 


ARTmtc ° D - .1 ICT K, N AND IDENTIFICATION IN THE 

fantasies into the ""f P erce P tlon one either projects desires and 
£1^“" ° b,m 0r •*«>*• «■ Modem painting 

identification Unlms T wo'rlT n‘°" wh,lc tcahsnc painting facilitates 
with the objective it Pr°m°les the merging of the subjective 

Permit a maximum of pleasurabT" ’ b ' ^ Aeslhet,c re3Ct,on! 

Muller Freer,?! a P b emotions in a short tune 

: hrce ty <~ ° r - w » 

"Tide it may be nue tot am« ( r pam) (S) Zvschauer (observer) 

and psvchotic rim*. . Uc P ro J ect,on « the same as in neurotic 

projection u an eeo^ef ** m ma g n “ude In mental distortion 

behavior The artist raecilanisra and an active determinant of 

block of marble may re^hT '.t,' ’“ tUC he 15 8° m g to a ” from 3 
e the neurotic who transplants his inner 
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experience into ihe outside norld Hotter km has pointed out that 

there ' iTiT quantitative difference between the norm . 

mechanism being used This raise, the question “ “ *y f ' S F«»<- 

desp.te his strong emotional reaction ^nTo d .lyTand those 
The author distinguishes between emouons of daily^u ^ ^ 

generated by art and dra ™ aIn J'^”“ t ^ aa fdtaracter of the whole 
\ohes the e\er present awareness , disorder Sometimes 

event A lack of this appreciation P° m at the same lirn e due 

both projection and identification are p y people feel 

to the complexity of the human ^"^J^^^psyehologiL and 
satisfied after an aesthelic exptaience contas • 
therapeutic nature of art rather than the theory 

The Relation of Writers to ^“'^^j’preJious work 
Eergler (29) is a fragmentary contnb ^ the ac , 0 f writing 

by the author There Eergler propo s0 that Ihc writing itself 

IS an attempt to placate the audio thls j Ig ht the irrational 

ts a type of abb. Here Bergler dtseos^ ^ A Lgat.ve rei.ew is 
grievances of writers with rega ^ has been rejected. There is 

unconsciously taken to mean i defensise fury Reference i 

a masoclmtic allure that is ' d f se y thc wr.ter present to h» own 
made to the unconscious - b „ 0 k The Writer and 

inner conscience as desa.bed in the 
Pjychoanalyiti 

Marx Kanzer (1«) P°‘"“ ° ov „looked in ta™r ol oral o I 
the inspiratory process is , rtm ties 

‘"•'ir^dy ol his own - 

pullef a nd^° a p r ^ ll ^ a b , * 1 ^^ a | V f^^ a t af , t l |mes ia w'^* a ^^^| ll jjj^ 1£ |o 

5 as 

come from elsewhere and _ , ht ar „s.s spon 

du “™ rzrszz x ~ 

from outside represent feces and thu , 
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places himself in a maternal toilet-training role. He is thus the proto- 
type of the art critic. 

In three papers, devoted respectively to Percy B. Shelley, Mark 
Twain, and Conrad Aiken, the effort is made to clarify the creative 
impulse in its relation to the emotional conflicts 3 nd needs of the 
particular writer. 


John V. Hacopian (124) makes A Psvciiolocical Approach to 
Shelley s Poetry. The latter's early hatred for his father was turned in 
adult life against all authority figures, and ultimately aaginst God. The 
author feels that Shelley never achieved satisfactory heterosexual ad- 
justment. Raised in a house of women until the age of ten, the poet was 
later involved in an intense latent homosexual attachment to his friend 
Hogg, to whom he offered both his wives. Shelley never effected complete 
relations with one woman. He is described as sympathy-seeking. megalo- 
mamc, and paranoid. Without real satisfaction in life, he sought sub- 
unation t rough narrative dramatic poetry- and altruistic feeling for his 
ciaractcrs ten he flew into self-righteous rages against authority. 
f T, eU _ 6 1 1 at ° f aI1 arl forms > poetry stands nearest to dream and 
, 6 - a ™ St U . Ses . lbree techniques to overcome the refusal of 

(1U P^ llcl P 2t e in his fantasies: (1) transforming the fantasy, mas- 
iective rrfrh 6 t? U - SiVe Wish ' tempering it, removing it from the sub- 
f anta . v ° j ectue ’ thus making it acceptable; (2) surrounding the 
IZZT?. a r Sph , ere ° f rCalh y ° r P-udoreality, in which not the 
the artists a e ," or ^ but l ^ e conscious and unconscious wishes of 
™ 3re determining factors; and (3) giving the fantasy aes- 

them in beautv. Al^f ^ pal ? table lhe a ggressive and obscene by casting 

between shell! ’ ° ^ £actors ma y be observed in the relationships 

between Shelleys personality and his poetry. 

inves'to^ m?; BARRZT ? <16 ). stud y On the Xamnc of Tom Sawyer 
change his own irf $P *” ° creativit >' trough which the WTiter seeks to 
that he eives h' a tendency that may be reflected in the names 

n.eani^or t heVam a ?'?L' n Ba ™‘ a " aly ~ ■P“* fe 

cal accounts ol Mark Twain’ it" 11 Sa " 7cr " m connection with histon- 
reveal something of thems^ ’ f" d P ersonalit >- All authors of fiction 
autobiographical than th 3ntI U5uaII y have one book which is more 

1emonX, P ed Sit the a mh„°rf ^ ° f T °™ 

chief character. However ih. ? ma) ' a PP ear disguised in that of the 
reasons basic to the nsvehir . nam,n S of a " autobiographical hero for 
psychic confitcts of the author is of special interest. 
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At the age of seventeen Mark Twain used the word "sawyer in a 
letter to h» sister from New York, where he had gone to 
He declared that he would be as ' independent as a wood sawyers clerk 
A. ttt ume, 1853, the wood sawyer was . symbol of 1 

his earner paper on Mark Twa.n, Barrett showed to the au*or .^ 
ston for independence was an onconsaous denial * ^ L.S 
„on against a deep unconscious the Sated 

w.th the underdog and a f-l."g of .d m fia.on w « „ 

human race The term 'sawyer also des 'S" a ‘ e! ,P rf I|[c „ hen , a s a 
be atoided and is connected with that happy dcpende nt and re 
riser p.lot on the Mtss.ss.ppt, Tworn was truly tndepentten 

s P Med „ Finn that demonstrate the 

There are two scenes m Huc«et.eny ^ [retdom H uck cs 

association between die act of sawing P ^ abm N]gger Jim is 
capes from his father by sawing ns w 1 be fou I d have been easily 
freed by sawing Ills chain in two. 1 n ™ assoa ,a tl0 ns between sawing and 
released by simply l.ftmg the bed ^ ^ ^.on of the name, for 
cutting must also have oI sadistic cutting and 

Twain s works are replete vit P 

mutilation of masculinity (tomcat tomboy) 

The name Tom has connotations ^ and H arry) as well 

and also suggests the common man (as m * madnes! Mark Twain 

as foolishness (tomfool), nonsense. st “P ,d ^' ficance (Tom Thumb) of 
speaks frequently of 

the “damned human race „ame [or a male men 

sex Tom would seem to be just tne rig 

Mark's 'damned human race p ng Tom.' with us scoplo- 

Driscoll, were associated with ** an exaggerated sense : ° £ {he 

relatives and friends Twain ■ 1 H e blamed - ,„ s 

own children He was mld . defiant, and 

naW ?he book Tom -^,2— 

fearful imagery of his ayd , „ against the damna™ ^ „„ r 

to Mark Twain and proo 
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The Mysterious Stranger, which served as an unconscious release from 
a long period of guilt, depression, and masochistic exhibitionism Despite 
conscious feelings of guilt and confessions of weakness, Twain was ap- 
parently never mature enough to accept responsibility for personal 
failures which he blamed on fate or his lot as a member of the ' damned 
human race ' 

Throughout his literary life, he tried both to resolve and cover his 
basic unconscious conflict By self punishment, he sought to rid him 
self of guilt and to become the sasvyer child, the ego ideal, struggling 
toward independence H.s characteristic wh.le dress served to cover his 
black soul (Tom) and rendered him pure, lily white (Sawyer) Samuel 
Clemens thus felt himself to be two people (Twain) 

In Conrad Aiken and Psychoanalysis, David M Rein (228) de 

es t e transmutation of the writer s understanding of himself and 

m nart 7, " ' m ° ^ «» » » great effort which fail, 

in part in the execution 

Dsvchnanall? 111 ^' 6 ^ Uabt ^ Aiken's work arises from his interest in 

the creation of a ^lltd ° ‘ 3 P ° Cm 35 anaIog ° U5 “ 

cholovirat d d tor mt,asm to be subjected to psy 

proves '? V C DWm ' P ‘ ,Sr ‘ m ■ Alk «* »«* ambitious work 

: pro ;' des , Thc 

emerges a Apt, , 6 uninte S rate d and no individual character 

Blue Voyage, hisTrsHin °! OS1Cal knowled 8 e m °re effectively in fiction 
of its protagonist n ' e 15 an exploration of the inner personality 

essociaC m S o™C s To r dl A,ken “T"”* ° f *“ 

the oedipal natur^f his at^h ‘ hC self anaI > 515 ° f the hl:ro and 

Greet Crete, deals with a T"' '° Cynth,a A,ken ! se “ nd novel 
oedipal problems The eh ma ” ” hc> Is wrestIm g Wlth unresolved 

ten v cars later a ar acter Andrew would seem to be Demarest 

reflect her tragic d^th v7ih h"® 1 '°' h “ dCad molher In P 35510 " 5 Ihat 
hood memories 7^2^ H ° “ m3<ie to recover his child 

Aiken s short stoTK^'' 131 5C ™“, uncon ' , incing 
My Troth Xenssa W unusual psychological penetration By 

self to a love obiect ' ln! ‘ ra,e! ‘he displacement of disgust with one 
d>mg under ether an ~.i/ uricuIar, s re-creates the dream of a man 
jectnely a ]| tl j e ^ . , esia S,Iem Snow Secret Snow describes sub- 
Vshani ^ b t,n K with reality 
tempts with only 19j2 ' 15 20 autob, °graphicaI study which at 

level components It bp? ^ 5uccess to Break down reality into its multi 
P* us to understand much of Aiken s previous 
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work and show, how he ha, dram on h„ own experience and confer 
for the creation of his writing 

Art a, aesthetic experience traced m «ud.« by A A de t P.chon 
Rtviire and L G de Alvarez de Toledo and b, » *£% ** £ 
explore the form of art, m this instance music, as a seh.cle S 

communication between people 

In Music and musical 

of music and musical experience is con^ ^ ^ ^ elaboratIon 0 f 
RiviiRE and L G de Alvarez de { ) { {he re i atl onship with 

the '■oice of the mother and the r< j' ex P^ _ ded as the most regressive 
her and with nature as a whole It is f the earliest mam 

form of sublimation in the sense that U Peakes 
festations of drive in the mother-c 1 r Mc j anI J Klein's ideas as bear 
In the introductory part of the P a P* * rable detai j Emphasis is 
mg on the subject, are "viewed i ^ and hl| use 0 f it de 
placed on the theory that the cu , ated wor d, are his means of deal 

in?:^ 

s*" " Mdcr ,b,s ,o bc qu,,c ob '’° us 

the observation of infants . am , „f the ego as a whole “ 

The development of object object which is initially 

traced in terms of the tnfan. s percep on°f ^ i etc) The voice,, 
that of parual and vague expanence < , ph3S e, as well as in ns osvn 

emphastred to us contrtbutton , to *■- f of sp eech has an or 
integrating influence The gr whole ( global ) o 

ganurng mfluence on the "T*™ ££ screams, exploit and 
image As M R.bble has to dial wh.ch occurs upon 

other noises cause anxiety _ of t ] lc mothers voice a 

fecomes’ evident 

Clinical instances are ducu oral traumas which h 

relived, in the transference, some Qn , occasion he^wem 

as an infant, in P art ‘“ a burning sensation Uj ■ jh ' e mle J 

home from the s '”‘° n . conta cl with the m °' h '„ c 4 The voice 

pressed, and require E his infancy, he r rela 

“"*£££ d^onsuaied fe con.enn under, y. g 
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of musical performance A fifty year-old female musician was playing a 
passage m a Beethoven sonata in which momentarily all sound is sus 
pended, the hands come off the keyboard and the foot lets go of the 
pedal She could not do this well, the separation from the piano was 
intolerable to her, since it represented the disappearance of the object 
and reproduced a very early experience of separation The emotional 
fulfillment derived from music is based on the latent content of the 
experience it restores the relationship with the mother 


Music and Musical Instruments Part II, by A A de Pichov 
Riviere and L G de Alvarez de Toledo (60), continues the previous 
St f U h A raa J or P ortIon °f tbe paper is devoted to a theoretical discussion 
o t ie p y ogenetic development of the voice and the meaning of sound 
rom the ape to civilized man Musical instruments were originally pro- 
ongations o the body and their sounds were elaborations of the sounds 
h » C y 1 ody Dniras » for instance, clearly represented the mother s 
mpnt*.— . n C ° servatlon ,s aIso made that primitive musical instru 

the fruiu of e the'ea?th he m °‘ her_usuan y or, B lnate >" lhe earlh and ,n 


Concerning M r na ‘ ” also P re5emetI by Heinrich Racker (225) in 
as deriving fr US1C PpIying Klein, an views, he sees the power of music 
jects a * V CapaCUy l ° reunite the fragmented ego and its ob- 
The princmlp nf 31 ** inherent in the fundamentals of musical form 
variation, representTthe" mUltlphcity ' achieved through repetition and 

- ° r — the ego 

meaning of ml!? 65 and extends conclusions as to the unconscious 
The clinical matenal C ('lJ lty W ,‘ Ch WCre described ln 3 previous report 
twenty year-old u nVCS *° r tbe most P art from ^ ana ty 5IS 3 

enthusiastic ^ ^ treatment, became an 

perous, domineerm? h ^ patlent> In gnd, was the daughter of a pros- 
contrast Ingrid l 0 vp I /* S,ness man w bom she had always detested In 
and good, but mwa ai** 7 ,ot ^ ier Nearly and described her as beautiful 
abandoning her in f/ v ^ S f f re P roac hed her for being neglectful and 
childhood Ingrid wa ° r ° ^ * atber and l* er friends Throughout her 

She enjoyed listening mtroverted ' gi'en to reading and daydreaming 
anal >" ! The first clue ^ n °‘ Icamcd to sing before the 

dream m which she wa ° ^ ^ ° f mus,c in her life came through a 
threatened to empty he* “I**?** 1 a dvv arf, who bit her breasts and 
by this threat she ° 3 tbe v,ta ^ fluids m her body Confronted 

began sing and ,hu, , aved her hfe 
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The analysis of this dream, m which music appeared as a defense 
aeainst a persecutor, revealed the genes, s of the parano.d pwrtton On 
before the dream, the patient had heen muchjoriremed 


genesis oi me , 

the evening before the dream, the panen, had been r much , concerned 
over the delay of her menstrual period Consc.ously *e ed a h 1 
the dream, however, brought out her unconvcous fear of an mfant who 

would empty and destroy her as she, in anusy. ana] xhe ten 
mother The dwarf symbolised father, moth d ^ ab0 

dency to suck dry was related not on y lbe sexua j proper 

to the primal scene, die patient wished “ bmelt turned the posi 
lies of eadr parent, depending on vv ^ sh( , f anla „ e d bearing 

live or negative oedipal position . jrd „ and became the 

had acquired the qualities of an ex „J ed in her depressive 

persecutor Guilt feelings which KpjJ" hcr ob)Ktl The song 
states also were related to ' amas " s reprcse med a wish lo obtain for 
her dream was an Ave Marta and represent 
gtveness from the ambivalently oved hM vacation, the patient 

Prior to the departure of the ana ; t hH . back Her mother 

dreamed that a lion had be “'"" m . m sma jj pie ces She tdentiBed 
operated upon her and removed object, but through music 

herself with the broken, destroyed animal or ^ therefore repre 

restored both herself and ‘ hc ° b j'‘V° guilt and depression as 

seated erot.c life, motherhood freedom ham Jjj ^ d , rec[ed aga ms. 
contrasted w.th the destruct.ve death wisl.es 

the analyst in the transference ^ plIanold a „d depressive 

In brief, music is a defense ag ^ bad objK[! whether 

expressions, or more succinctly a defen. 8* e(eme against bad 

lntrojected or projected by the ^ 1M.*. loved objects At the 
instincts * which threaten lo paueni black (> enti . 

paranoid level, “ a p/ (SenSca.lon vvuh d» id olw 

wuh .he persecutor) and whim map , lrue mb -manon 

jeer) At the depressive I " ci ; h " n[ ,, nor die superior, of ( 

a restitution because o formal principles ,n t mui ic, 

which is brought aboutby iwl^d va ‘ Mtlon J„ the °‘ lltd l0 

composition. na ”^ F ^dominant, E radualI J e ' a ' d " ore varied The 
repetition was at te „ hlc h was more a " Each melody 

create unities out of UJa 0 f melody and ham J fonn ^ugh 

same principles a PP y a , cor e which a " process media 

is developed from fashion of dm p 

repetitions and vacation, in 
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nisms displacement, condensation, inversion, representation through 
opposites, etc These sene also as mechanisms of defense they presene 
the integrity of the ego and the objects and become the instruments for 
e molding of the creative process The principle of ‘ unity in multi 
p la ty lies also at the basis of rhythm, tone, harmony, and counterpoint 
in s ort, all the fundamental elements in music It represents the 
operation of Eros in its combat against disintegration and destruction 


n he Unconscious Meaning of Various Curved Ornaments, as 
latent ,Cr contr, k utlons * Ancel Garma (100) concerns himself with the 
contents or determinants of certain forms of architectural oma 
* u part,CUlar ’ he focU5 « u pon the Arabesque and the Gro- 
ss nh nth* 1 Y 0 ° rnamenta ^ techniques that combine human figures 
features ™ 1C ^ me ^ predominantly In the analysis of 

significance a,r ^ ccanstanE incidence, he emphasizes the latent phallic 
parallel to i C re gressne anal representations, which he considers 
other architectural processes dunn S symptom formation Mayan and 

sign J TZ T r*™™ arC ak ° touched u P° n » are the dollar 
sign and the Aesculapian emblem 


'on 5 chuman W: 27 gf ° f bl,ndnKS <™«ge from a study by H J 

nation OF Bn.™ t™ mouiclc * 1 and PsvcHOA.NAi.vnc Examt 
Homer s Dreams. descnbed at sontc length » Chapter V 

r a . 


C 'idaptW'(Soa a l )AspMsolArl 

The rela rinntl..- .. 


the 


symbols, processo^T induidual to die social elements m 

influence of Kris a °i unctlons °f art, still commands — despite the 

published articles 0/1955^^ P3n ° f 1116 anaI > sts attention xn the 

disputes the claim^™ ° n * The Blo S™P h Y of the Artist,'' 

ship between the indi d \ ° ana ^ SIS in lts approach to the relauon 
conservative The f act ' 1 , Ua and ^ social in the arts, becomes overly 
repressive effects of cuff 35 t * 13t ^ reud protested vigorously against th e 
conflicting and comad ^ ? amIet an ^ 'revved as the product of 
submission and rebellion^ ln “ nU,e and culturally mature patterns of 
^ Kxapf also uses SH V 

the oedipal roots of the * Peare (Antonio and Shylock) to explore 
die opinion that in areas S ° aa i , Phenomenon of anti Semitism He is of 
nouneed (as in Catholic ^ ^ ^ C2r t ^ le P^dic mother is less pro- 
Gmrating figure of the "^ere die Virgin is venerated) the 

is not as likely to be persecuted 
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In The Ritual Origin or Shakespeare s Titus A™r°nicu^ 
William H Desmonoe (61) presents ihe v,ew ,hat ‘ £ j he jn 

Androntcus was derived historically from triba p y 
smut, on cl tribal puber.y rues serve, * ££ £u.,ty 
lescent or oedipal ambivalence and provides an outlet to 
of the tribal fathers against their son, betvlK n tw „ 

The basic elements of the plot are d 65 hnman 

princes (Sa.urn.nus and B— ) Tamom •» « < 3 > * 

sacrifice to propu.ate a dead soul ■ (£ (Bassl3nus captures Lavm.a 
marriage by capture in which a son .A... mea i (Tamora eats her 
Turns son Mu , .18 is Idled) (I) a a " mbl '““a 7uvrma IS raped) (6) 
own sons) (5) a rape near a pi, m the £■* d S of al, 

finally Lucius Titus s last son becomes p 

his brothers , „„ anc ,ent Greek myths 

Al. of these elements can be found r e enacted a, ritual 

Pelops and The Rape of Persep on lhcK lhemes from Ovids 
drama, Shakespeare may we 1 ha ^ ^ v|twcd „ , reenactment 
Metamorphoses Titus the plot f jncorporated into 

of the myth of die primal "emony 

primitive dead, and resurrection mmai, on 

Gogol-A Study on Wit 

bring, the struggle between md, vidua and gr ^ by examining 
and oedipal conflict, into a more oon.empo rebelIl0 „ against 

esmbbshed* polltiml and on persons or instuuno". 

The comic ,s frequently a lotto ■* . ^fore „,lh a loosemrg 

that otlmrw.se con "” an< ‘ /"^'significance in PC^ j'L^nd be in 
of inhibitions its symp transcend the in ‘ least 

,s to be expected bu, « may aho ^ ^ * P "h the appear 

paranoid trails m °6 , tse l£ an outgrowth of a 

population * , itrerary career was it 5ic kty child 

P P Kanrer feel, that Gog°l wtw s a m* 

well advanced schizoid pro mother who fil of lhc 

infantillied by an fear, Hi. - JIVdcvi, the 

ncntly wtth purpose of h„ 

Ukrainian P ea!a /‘ /h.mself stated that th P 
central figure 
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early writing was to find comfort in his mother's familiar stories and 
thus to overcome "incomprehensible fits of melancholy," which were 
probably anxiety attacks. 

Kanzcr compares Gogol's famous story of "The Nose" to a dream of 
nakedness in which the subject scurries around in embarrassment while 
the spectators remain frighteningly indifferent. He further interprets the 
story in the light of Freud's three-person formulation of svil: the "first 
person" is Kovalyev, the hero, who has inexplicably lost his nose; the 
"second person" consists of the indifferent officials equivalent to the 
spectators in the dream; the "third person.” the Russian public, is invited 
to laugh, not at the exhibitionism of the hero, but at the stupidity 0 r 
the second person to whom the guilt is shifted. While remarking on the 
political sat, re. the author finds in Gogol's interest in noses the sub- 
stratum of the story and the mainspring of Gogol's wit. The deepest 
layer of the joke is an outwardly displayed castration and an inwardly 
retained penis which presents similarities to transvestitism, itself a form 
'“fiue humor. The hero's nose ultimately becomes detached and 
I j i ° rmel lnt “ an tmjrortant public official. An underlying body-image 

r “, and . a seme of ahenation from the self is evident in ihis 

lantasy and jn other works of Gogol. 

his imllnrn' 5 litCTa ty success, Gogol's defenses weakened and 

rr' “** bolder and more direct form as he 

no s ^m ‘T e i IT" 3 m ° ral and P° ,itical «“der. His megalomania 
favor -^Tr' n 3 t0 the audicnce and h- quickly fell from popular 
and he me,, ' 3 rapM a hallucinatory psVchosis, 

deliriously trying to tear off leeche7which had 
been appuetl by physicians to his nose. 

body image particulari^ h3d **“' 0ripn tor Go S o1 in his ° wn 
project thl’or^n^ y 35 (ocU!etI .° n the phallic nose. In his efforts to 
and to punish^h* ' -apparently tried to fight off autoerotic temptations 
wise were sat" f i - C u-° T SUC ^ ^ esires - His masturbation fantasies like- 
the detached member [w”'” b > 'concocting ridiculous adventures for 
escape the control of it,. ’ >pe . ° f pIay 50011 threatened lo 

transformed into a C i"° and the disclaimed phallus had to be 

times c™bborative PerS r Wr '. ^ a " d P ara ” oia - therefore, represent a, 
dominant ^‘l 3 ^ 3 ''™ 05 forces in the struggle for 

aspects of the phallus g ™ 3nd Ihc Perrecuting devil are differenl 

Of the social farmr^” 5 I U!t 0111 f° r the metapsychological inclusion 
padlwa^n whiA dynami “ of Kami , r a2s an indirec. 

ence, successfully i 1015011 projects his censorship onto the audi- 

y odifies it, and then by identification shares in the 
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instinctual release W.tm general 

anon in weakening the superego and aduev. S ^ a m( !lemmed 
broihcr horde against the father figure ff° Russian people and his 
from paranoid empathy w,,h ' he “"Japproial The authorities taking 
ability to soicc this unrest with J* for rebe ll, 0 usness utthzed 
the lead in finding displaced and com m service of the 

a mechanism that may be likened to regression 
political ego 

The fascination of the Western ‘“'^^‘“^Kied to analysts in 
at certain stages ot the child s to' surmount temporary con 

terms of n family romance which my for se mi pathological 

flicts within the ego or remain fi« t,on P 
sublimations 

The Stereotyped Western Story is con^ ^ 0B , |pa i struggle 
Barker (15) to be another hero.c fan y ^ mcmhm of the family 
,s re enacted The characters represent ‘ bold and shy He g°« 

romance The hero .. typically proud th5 most eourageom 

from one adsenture to another rtghrmg m , hc formula he 

manner and yet is shy in the P r « e “ J, £r desperate need oI h ' £ 
comes horn nowhere to aid t e o ranc hers daughter or l 
Iron, a hearties, ..ton ; bravery but he general, 

of sheriff ts offered to htm as a reward f ( eompan to™ 

gallops off into obscurity accompanied y , han ,he hero He i 

companion may be of ‘•’'^oCleadersh.p and tnehned 
generally dependent on * , an d the 

indecisive inept and impu si shows that ^ * . meffectual 

A survey ot .he other characm n ^ ^ weak .ndrneR ^ ^ 

rancher who is in troub e pr0 ud a nd cour * ge ° Q f t he 

The daughter who ts cued by the wlth the 

villains hands and » u m rom ance identi m tl , c s tory 

cowboy The reader o t however every f* ftlier mother 

hero As with dream in relation ^^ ntonl c char 

her ; 

actertsttes «' others ™' ““^te point, to *. 

tendenaes are aup* rancher a laU * 

lYrongs commuted agamst , he mother are 

respons.bd.ty and gu.h le tendenaes thc narassisne 

The incestuous oral an ^ r2lh „ s.ho dep 

displaced to the villain 
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'ing o t e Nursery of his heart’s desire, the good mother In over 
" e ming e villain, the hero is simultaneously re-enacting the oedipal 
crime against the father, making restitution for it and avenging both his 
er an lmself By rescuing the maiden — the mother who is forever 
>oung m the unconscious— the hero undoes the incest which he has 
1 r V1 ^ ain t0 commit The lojal companion represents an 

tmdLrnJT* °l ‘ he her ° 21 " el ‘ 35 3 brother fi g“« Hu sraysvard 
' 'T' 7' under contr °l. and the hero u reassured by hu ovm 

superior^ that he has "othtng to fear from hun 

of mmn! SCt , mty **** cowboy hero’s origin suggests the child’s feeling 
Z f COnfUS ‘ 0n ab0Ut hu °" n bears out the ssell 

aim nr^r /I’ 0 " 13 "" In ad<i “' 0n to * e « dl P al there are 

llVtZT 1 0n “ Am °” S the!e “ the endeasor to nd oneself of 
ered central tre^m,^' 1 ^ ° ne ' S Ind ep™dence, sshtch Rank constd 

for the younT^’,*"' a " m,e S ratl 'e educational function, especially 
tnent ard to^ek'LrnJr 1 '-' “ —P 3 " ^-Ittes topper, 
urgent and Dressing y cceptable and tolerable answers to his most 
identification he SurTe P t,llousI ) f * b Y unconscious 

members of the Lm 1 „ * forb,d<len "«hes m relation to the other 

l‘W^n«h?a£ * HmK%a - the “ not entirely to hu 

»n secret alliance ^? r,Cnces the downfall of those with whom he w 
womanless ex.Ie waff ?*"'* 2nd dlssat “ fi «l. he must nde back into 
and temporarily alienate, ' her ° Thu5 ’ the story partiall) 

wishes and wards off pressure of a child s ungratified forbidden 

his capacity The health 31 P reraature direct satisfaction beyond 
immaturity of his West/ h m t,me out S rovv psychosexua! 

nentlyr addicted to the^erew 0 p/l^ e 7 , m ° re P 3 * 51 ' 6 ' remain P enna 
Nummary 

to P at hography) stl ]| I heartut (a term that seems preferable 

inbutions to the field of a/»N $ 6 natural matrix of the analysts con 

‘tself m the contemporary f Ct,a « thC lnfluence of eg° pvjchology show* 
ol art as creattse and a 2, h °7 nU a ‘ IOn! ° n characIer and the functions 
dotation to interpret the , ? ' C Relatedly, there is less in 

ot his works combined jl''' 1 , pmoni,I ' , > from the manifest contenl 
material U 0 |,J d ‘ n a fragmentary scraps of biograph.cal 

dtat esen the imptratton^of 3 " * ° f Leonardo make, it clear 

uce re5u Iu that may be gC ? 1UI under such circumstances can pro- 
prosittonal >'imulat.ng but must remain speculat.se and 
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Where rve find such approaches loday Urey do not seem to l* jtm. 
Red by Remus The modem analyttc study in psychobtograph) t. mom 
hlely toTe marhed by careful scholar*, P and-, f a cannot reprodum 
the particular chntcal condmons by nh.clt the ^1).^.™, fus con 
sanctions — has the adasntage of dealing mils deo. and p« rmanem 
records of the artist s life as depicted both throug ' )fJ 

and the recorded obsenations of himself an is dera J^ assistance 
vancing knowledge about the body ego prm« n thc stu die* 

in reconstructing the psjchology of the writer ( p« 
on Swift and Carrol! by Greenacre) to ** , Nominated 

The peculiarities of the artists sty ^ repefmve a t 

by the analyst The successive \oyag abducted from hi* 

tempts to describe and undo the experi Carrol! m childhood 

mother in infancy A sexual dlSC °' CI T° . 0 iher »ide of the mirror 
needs a setting as a song within a drca lbet j by an author who had 
as told to a child of a different sex an of die event , ^ at 

to change his name in order to isguise pcnonal and literary 

acted as a fixation point for his enure s ^ {rom active paruop 3 
development The role of detachmen c actions i* cm ph anted 

tion in a situation as anal expuhion « 

in several articles ranging from artistic medium itself »» » 

an element in inspiration to anaI J" n of a traumatic rupture with 
substitute for a real object m the reparation 

thc parents (Racker) rtamtned albeit jketchily i " 1 

Art in its psychosocial funcl ‘° of the m>t h In draroanc enter 

spectrum ranging from the p n drontciu) to feature* of the ■ *" tfr P J 
tainment of modem times ( * anparatu* of the mind and t e 
between the primal myth making *PF« and hmi thc boundary 

temporary pol.lical scene m deiemunmg ^ condemn.,, >n of 

“'” teto n k CS-'W' ) 

rebelliousness in a paranoia m* 
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ENERGY AND STRUCTURE IN PSYCHOANALYSIS 


KENNETH MARK COLBY (52) 

1 Science and Psychoanalytic Metapsychology 

One of the basic ideas involving science is that all definitions of 
science include unspoken assumptions which in later times are self 
evident Psychologists using a special language, attempt to examine and 
exp am t e events of interactions between “observer actor and observed 
acted on 

A simple yet basic premise is that ‘scientific thinking is really only 
a refinement of and a type of intensification of everyday thinking— a 
re inement in t at it systematically strives for greater precision, and an 
in ensification in that it repeatedly concentrates on particular problems ’ 
c s w nc represent interactions unavoidably contain a "theory ' 
Formal statements defining science are never complete 

° ana are ^rapists and theoreticians In this book, 
its thpnr^V^n 1 CS that Wl11 USe the term psychoanalysis to refer to 
cemual ^ U * aS P eCts In the physical and natural sciences per 
statement*^ 16 . 006 * Can / ,e shared and permit formulations of protocol 
terms of psychoanaI y sis * ' meanings are difficult to define in 

operations * P order to subject them to logical and empirical 

to old uor<U ? C 10ana ysts ln their theorizing often added new meanings 
thedev eUmm pm T* ° f * 1! the d,fficuhies and opposition met with in 
believed to In* ° psychoanaI y sis a s a science, many constructs are now 
^oanaW r^K u* beUer Scienllfic workers ™ter the field of 
comtruas can be bcuer ‘mah.™ cd b ‘} Uy j’"' 1 ’ u " ab,llt >' °f psychoanalytic 
of seme nerrenn™ evaluated In the effort to systematize the data 

cept w.ll mffice • 1Can ’ Ct ‘ ,hat n ° ° ne baS ‘ C C °" 

oi three basic viewpoints in conceptualizing a 
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psych, c event became common and was termed metap^ogy te 
the dynamic-genetic structural and economic \ tewpc 

From a biological view, a living organism, va **-»£ t^ 
entity existing in an enuronment It main Processes inside 

obtains fulfillment of us needs from t e m 1[$ inter faces, may 

and outside of its delineable s P ace ®" ^’as an entity In carrying 
threaten the organism s ability to up < anKe both inside 

out the task of bnngtng conditions wtdun and prop 

and outside of the interfaces there differentiated systems which 

ernes In a multicellular organism th ™ d 'f""Tgo>em,ng agency 
act as regulators One special syste as wll aI action ol the 

which "regulates processes within the in 

organism in us environment - . have frequently located this 

With respect to the human being . nervous system Such 

central governing agency in the brain and Thc psychlc level 

efforts, however, are reductive and conu >n< , !Kia | levels and 

of integration lies somewhere ** . elica f psychic apparatus will e 

tt has specific propert.es The Models of the PA cannot be roncepma 
abbrev tated from now on as PA - 

.red as isomorphic with die brain , n spac e and spans 

So far metapsycholog, cal ou time, dnu o , construe 

areas have been allocated To evpla.r t itimu „ tn, reduces a 

ol motion and energy is necessary « „ energy sum-* ‘ a " 

motion-energy auxthary construct A urn ^ [hc wWt itna^y 
exettor ol fnnetton is a not.on which leao , g a theory 

ol“ ces and dynamtes • I' emat world Iron, die .« «J*r 

of energy Energies are derived from rheex ^ * PA 

ol , he organism and Iron, -^Tvacuum Therelore. a smicunl 

inhis early me, apsychuluiP^ remain .oday * un 

ol energy, structure an J" cve „ lh ough they ^ „„ model 

lates in psychoanalyti 7 ology at present u ^ mc[ul „,n taels 

wteldy, and limited Me f” y Xlns structure , T |,ere are 

refinement But wm ^-asurements l ne '> 
no units ol and ”® m , t .ve 
quently used, but U » 

1 ^^ssrwsvs=s3 

\mous sciences Energy 
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being force times distance Energy concepts include kinetic and potential 
energy and the laws of thermodynamics Freud used electrical terms in 
referring to energy but offered no definition of psychic energy in psycho- 
logical language He continued to adhere to ideas of bound and free 
energy and assumed that the PA tries to keep its energy excitation at a 
constant level Later, in his Three Essays on the Theory of Sexuality, he 
associated energy with instincts and postulated a sexual instinct, term 


ing us energy “libido ” Still later, in his paper * On Narcissism,' he 
suggested an energy pertaining to the self preservative instincts The 
only subsequent alteration of energy theory appears in The Ego and the 
Id, in which he postulated a neutral displaceable energy 

The problem for psychoanalysis is to formulate a construct of energy 
in us own language, but one which still harmonizes with constructs of 
energy m other sciences The chief usefulness of a construct of energy 
is that it aids us in descriptions of change, of activity, of motion, of 
acceleration and deceleration of processes, of excitement and abeyance' 
To differentiate psychic energy from other energies, it is proposed to 
use the term cathexts energy’ (CE) 

The author describes the difference between instinct and drive a 
” a mouvat 'Uff force Drives are the psychic representatives of 
achieve proces *fi ni y e nergie$ operating in some organized structure 
an ol .rf rr , °" n0 ‘ possess an a,m a " d “uld not by itself have 

amend our “ S ‘ mply nonteOT P‘ ^ « necessary to redefine or 

taonly COnCeptS ° ! CE " ° rder that th <T harmonize more satis- 


3 The Construct of Drive 

a concentlrf 1 °?nh lyS,S \ tJme ° r lnst,nct ma y help to express, by definition, 
ments which mu*Tbef I ifiH ,1C represematlons of certain bodi Iy require 
by the PA ’ ThV* ^ ^ actIon »n the external world directed 

um in mo„™ m e ™d 'r the ° f a " ““S' ° £ ' b ' «*“ 

immediate observables nvironiI tent Instincts and drives are not 
pure CE sums but^ W * tE CE P roducC3 varrous functions Drives are not 

are acuvatTby ^ “ 5,rUC ' Ura ' “-"I™ ‘he PA whtch 

the term “schemas a -h*™ Structural components, Colby proposes 
tion with concern Cma U a micro un,t of structural organiza 

«e.„bom a„d7n n ”ea„T abbr ^ a ‘e d - meantenf These 

the author states m parts of an or E an,z ed PA, a view which 

id Stattt C ° nlra5U Wlth s view of a chaotic and haphazard 

somatic needs requiring periodic action in the external 
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require psychic represen, anon Bon— — 

not have psychic representation There i consequent y 
fication of drives, and rt may well be .hat different species qune 

different drives „ n L,„. qn d aim A 

Drives may be classified according to source . o j , wou , d 
source category would insolve bioAenusry^ ^ ^ ioIogIca j sex of the 
involve those drives designated accord g more use ful basis 

object sought Colby prefers the C ’ c purp0 sive goal which 

for classification By aim we sign y P external world to 

requires specific bodily aeons Kwa P ^ optra ul ranges" 

bring about an intraorganism stabilization 

Drive schemas contain purposive aims , be classified into 

Behavioral acts toward object * may actions brmg the 

preparatory and consummatory ac i mator y actions which are 

object within range and P rc P arC , ‘ ^ dnve fulfillment Colby proposes 
the final acts which achieve the of consummatory acts and 

a categorization with simple verbs d P nce m) drive schemas 
suggests two general drive categories schemas are essential for 

and reproductive (R) drive schemas R(Jnve schemas effect a con 
the continued life of the organism, w schemas must be per 

linuauon of the specie, The aims of the M drive ^ perlt><1 , of 
formed to continue life and are P os P° (R d rl<c schemas The 

time They cannot be substituted as can l " o[ specific structural 

Mdnve category ean be reduced to d J' ° J d (4 > to eacre.e 
meantem (1) to breathe, (2) to sleep <»> '° '" 8 n ' 

The R drive category involves m:lt,ns “ ntenan ce or reproductive 
An individual ,s not conscious o » and affect M W 

purposes, he is aware only of P^™ b / eUol to 
The affec. feeling experienced as ptasure. 0®^ ^ iua>m fcr>C olby 
that which is expressed as unp ; ^ dnv „ 3n d R drives, *f ^ 
discusses various manifeslauo inc i u d e , re 

tory acts and consummatory , lons D f bodily requir 

observations "Intrapsychic no ^ messages excite drive sc 
termed 1 drive source messages 

the PA 

y. Constructs of Structure com sntional language *P«“| 

To describe structure one ““Liotemporal representation. 111 
al symbols, and/or visit e V»“ P Kreud dir.ee described 


technical symbols, _ tnC diagrams rreuu , r ougt> 

mechanical models or g tcc hnical terms supp em h equip* 
PA. using convention^ ^'“microscope, and photographic 


diagrams He referred to 
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raent as models, and used a diagram which Colby calls "The Picket 
Model (Freud — The Interpretation of Dreams ) Freud also used a struc 
tural model to describe id, ego, and superego, which Colby refers to as 
Tin* Tripartite Model* (Freud — ,Y ew Introductory Lectures on Psycho 
analysis) 

While Freuds explanations and models have been simple and clear, 
there is a theoretical drawback in using the tripartite model in the con 
cept of the id A structure means organization, and all the systems in the 
organization must possess some kind of order, but Freuds model leaves 
the id as chaotic and unorganized Further, the simplicity of Freuds 
model makes it insufficient to conceptualize all the manifold functions 
ol psychic activity Since Freuds postulate of id-ego-superego in 1923, 
no other models have been proposed to conceptualize the entire PA 
, > P ro P° ses a cyclic circular model which retains advantages and 

hopefully removes certain disadvantages 


5 A Cyclic Circular Structural Model 

rl«mh!^ r T ng raodels of 'anous types may be used to help 
. 3 1 e °P* "ams of the various ways in which models 

or fait ™ Modd# shouId * evaluated as being true 

or false, but only whether apt or inept. 

Psvchic S fITrHo al lhe PA ma > beI P ex plain certain aspects of 

and those h "t, ' ihoulcl lnd,ca te the variables which are pnnian 

how the PA t “ 5CCOndar> ln lrT1 porlance (2, It should tllustra.e 
allow for m T e ^ Tales ln:trna ‘ and external conditions (3) It should 
pro d noT?„rr‘ and development (4, It should 

r' emu bm ,m '"<<■' '‘<-1 ■»,«» and 

differences betwee ° ** should P cnn,t some explanation of psychic 
how the PA function, 6 " ^ ''° nle " <6 > II shou,d lx able to indicate 

oilers so m e" Im t o n erd 1 “ pecu to me diagrams as well as words, he 

model he states ~W J h U,,lfi “ l,on lor *he use of diagrams For his own 
model of the PA as "a "° rd! and geometric diagrams I will outline a 
moving parts The fi StrUctura ^ organization reducible into fixed and 
units On the marm.? 1 00115151 °f two levels of fixed structural 

represented diagrammauall, o' *1* s ' 5lem! and fieIds "h"* an U 
not be geometncallv * . n tbe m,cro -leveI are schemas which can 

level el™” c, TT" 1 ° r 'valued a. the same time a, macro- 
up «heta£ nmts^f ** ^ rime. , e. schemas, make 

fields The macro-s^ fern** SlemS ' 501711 5 of are differentiated into 

The total model ,« „ t. 5 3r f interconn eaed to form a circular whole 
1 W 3 h >P°^eticaI entity fixed ,n space and time and 
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whose interconnected systems — a constant " 

other Between the macro-systems passes a w be bribed a 

tern which in turn is made up a set between systems and 

tew pages hence Activity thus tales place both 

within systems ' . transport tunclions while 

Systems named with suffixes o o schemas are inserted 

systems with -al suffixes have storage hint » Co i by draOT the 

with CE and autonomously beat and res m ,mber ot beats per 

mathematical equation ot Cathcl!l ’ “ c bcing a consiant It is 
unit time X catliexis beat sum ie. standard unit ot CE 

suggested that cathexiT be 5U I' ubt '‘ , , sutrag this unii but one 
even though there is no physical n>« , mIy particular schemas 

can specify miens, Her or degrees of psychic ^ (llgnaIi) entering 
have particular frequencies ) chain reaction manner 

■he PA fire oil or sec oil CE processes n > c ^ ^ pat[er „ I 

Sensor System -This is the “ a '”" S ns P and snternal physiologic* 

stands in relationship to sens ° 7 — ,? composed ot tour fields two 

processes or time sources This sys )Ce p UV e sensory organs 

reception trom ex.ero- micro dr.se source fields) S,p.s 

twoIorrecept.cn from , mental P h J s, °^i„ ne c. w.,h P ml0 “ ,1 f,"J; E 
initiate intrapsychic messages » mainl enance drlvC *, CU “L ,fi etl by 
.ered similar signals In ° ^ sysle m are high y , J 

processes ol these rnhemasinm ^ jgc th $ s , ologia , 

incoming signals but .ndeoendent of peripne *7 

time schemas may be ent, ^J uld not be confused * u ^ ^ oves up 
sources Sensory messages „ c j c pattern is »n mo 1 sc henv« 

Transveyor fhe Trans 

ward with messages tranp ^ rfo the y raodl y , the passage 

do not contribute mean t an d are not a . h|t0I J G r faciluory 

\ eyor system schemas only have elth er inhibitory 

of patterns along them 1 the ^ c Je pattern 

mnuence This 1S the next step < Uj chie £ function as 

Receptor System modified her ources of what 

Meantents and CE P et, ° d ’ "erned is ■« portions m .he 

tar as the cycle pattern ■> , eIm ients m P „ sensory messages 

u receives By allotting rec“ d , ae ren.i»l beiwee system 

part and arrives al 
occur 
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Pwprial System . — By "proprial” is meant the self as an object of 
awareness, the phenomenologically experienced self and not the sub- 
jective self. "Proprial meantents include self as body, intraorganism but 
extrapsychic, and self as person, intraorganism and intrapsychic." A 
property of this system in the PA is the differentiation between "corporal 
self and psychical self.” 

Experience is stored in some codified manner in proprial and en- 
vironal schemas and not simply as one memory trace on top of another. 

For the functional influence of experience on schema activity I will 
use the terms ‘nemic* and 'neme' (Greek mnemos, memory). The drive- 
neme interweave represents the modification of innate drive schemas by 
nemic registered experience." 


The proprial system imparts specific types of action messages to the 
cycle pattern, which in turn involves facilitation and/or inhibition. 
Nemic schemas registering gratification act to facilitate a repetition of 
previous actions which succeeded in producing the gratification expert- 
ence. The opposite, discomfort, may result in inhibition. In clinical 
dynamic terms one sees the operation of the various defenses used for 
exclusion or inhibition. The modified cycle pattern continues through 
the transveyor system to the environal system. 

Environal System. This term refers to "structural representations of 
. .. . aml exlra ° r pn>sm environment.” The environal system is 
divided into two fields, the spatiotemporal field and a social field. The 

mciaS mea ""T rcfcr “ lh = physical world, svhile those of the 
tain m, ml human social WDrld - Spatiotemporal schemas con- 

contained nVe r ob i eas '. w hile reproductive drive objects are 

of alarm srhc n "If* ° tbe sociai held. Colby postulates the existence 
ens ronme ' -.T 35 ' r meamen,s ° f which "*« » «« specific external 
“““ Zhi U '° n . WhiCh lhreaten excite action to 

the actisitv of envi * C * cltc action to avoid. The cycle pattern modifies 
The cscle natter T" !),s ' cm !cit emas and is in turn modified by them, 
then continues on to the emitter system. 

directed into the percenffiehT th Pa "" n re P rcsemin S P erce P ts are 
into the thought P field P The th rd ^ r ' prescntm S thou S hu are directed 
along in the tll,rd sc S m ent f motor messages, continues 

cmiuo'jslem sdie^T, $y! " m «* motor system. The 

Meantents and CE perMsTemain’' 0 ™?. me!sa S« ° [ cycle pattern, 
referred to rli I* i ™ a,n unc banged. Thus far tbe processes 

"" of consciouTn^Ves^r"' ^ S>! ' OTi 

Helinkor Svstemt . .. 

plane sene to C three-dimensional cylinders in a vertical 

10 rt,mt ceru,n of the cycle pattern to the PA. 
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Their activity concerns only transport and not , ]lc 

ness is a properly ot the relinVor ») „ am | conromiunt 

percept relmkor sjstem allows for aw <,JTrelinkor ssstem permit* 

affect feelings while consciousness m l ' 1 °“ E [k| Thoughts umlcr 
awareness of thoughts and conconnunt affect fee fegs wh,rh .. 

go one mod, Beat, on before returning to the receptor 
brought about bj the lingual sjstem rontam acquired ncinic 

lingual System —The lingual sjstem “^™ thoughl messages arris e 
concept meanings belonging to language consciousness in the 

at the lingual sjstem the) gam t e p P* mneM „ imag* and 
thought rehnkor system but their lonn i the bought mn 

nonlinguistic In passing through t e ' or j names and rules 

sages ttuohe sdtemas containing as meantent bon 
of language usage lhc ot her end of the 

Motor System -Like the sensor )stem ^ m£)lor dlft «% 

the motor sjstem ts closely relate to - r0l ,p* of motor areas 

messages to specific bodilj motor ar |n tlic cm ironmcm an 

receive signals (1) muscles P™* 1 " E 0 , , hc bod) interior pretun"! 
(2) muscles glands and other orga 
internal changes 
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representing the demands of experience, attempts to establish an identity 
of thought ” Conscious linguistic thought messages are relinked, and 
together with percept and thought, action is produced m the form of 
speech Action contains sailing proportions of drne, nemic, and alarm 
instigation Action messages are constantly formed and sent to the bod) 
without conscious awareness 

The Affect Process . — Ps)choanal)tic theory is not as precise about 
affects as it is about percepts and thoughts By using the cyclic model, 
foe components can be distinguished as imolied in afreet (I) affect 
signal formation, (2) affect-signal emission, (3) affect feelings, (4) affect 
discharge, (5) affect registration The totality of these processes is gisen 
the term "affect process" The descriptne terms of "pleasurable" or 
unpleasurable" are rough, ambiguous terms Colby prefers the terms 
satis action and dissatisfaction," the extreme of dissatisfaction being 
pain, or t e various affect feelings he suggests the terms "synchronous' 
and dy synchronous,' referring to CE periods which may or may not be 
co-tempora It is not absolute amounts, nor high or low frequencies of 
•athexis energy, but synchrony or dysynchrony of CE periods which 
comf^! ne ir the , qU , alUat, ' e natUre of a(Tccl feelings " Comfort and dis 
objects 3 CCt Ce in ®' m0 "' atc tile Organism toward or away from 

i,nn^°! l nV hen deaU ''‘ th thc conce P ts of "realities" and "symbohza 
!he schemf r“, lng symbo,lzau ° n hc refers to the suggestion that "at 
desenes to hT', ° ne , concc P t meaning can stand for another and this 
concent mea function ” Substilutions in which one 

At the conclmm an °‘ her ^ ' nduded under symbol.rat.on 

may te“ hemm d <h ^ ter a “*or warns that while his model 
dealt w^ ol r.TT 1 - “ ma >' b = deceptive In addition, he has 
include theories of breakdown and dtel^ * ““P*' 6 aCC ° UnI Sh ° U ' d 
7 A Companion of the Cyclic and Tripartite Models 

clanffcatiom'^h^ 1 ™ °1 “rmmologies and constructs requires 
old ^ e accom pbshed by comparing them with the 

but there are d^fFM™ 0 ^ the c ^ cIlt: mod el have much m common, 
-nal m0del U 3 — t 

manifold ’ t * ie c ^ c ,c tnodel is a three-dimensional 

system In th^X'hcX'Sel CE? “ ,h ““ 35 a reservoir ,n a hydraulic 
of all us system* ti, * 15 distributed throughout all the schemas 

systems There is no structure w.lhout CE and no CE wilhoul 
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_ in addition in the Remodel ££ *£*£** 
which vary in Frequency but not in a un cl-ar in the tripartite 

How the ego u connected to the body ts tons connected 

Formulations whereas the cyclic model sp u [rom the 

with bodily processes which send stgnals to and recene go 

PA In the tripartite model drive «t«Wj™ ,b ',| d „ dis 

mimed Zoughout certain systems ol an ™ del has ceriain 

In its depiction oF ego formula tions the eg* ^ ^ he 
adsantages The cyclic model attemp tl0ns In addition it helps 

special importance oF language in psy an d res pond to changes 

in understanding how the PA can appreciate 

within itself , . , h , social field correspond to the 

In the cyclic model the meantenu of thejoc. 
contents o( 7 he superego in the ^errcal cyclic nuxlel has a 

in closing Colby states that dtetrt, M °" 

convenience and interrelating of b«.c pom 

' Aloeltn A Be re-.n M-D 


the logical and . . 
psychic energy and structure 


. n the dying patient 

THE PSYCHIATRIST an 

by 

. R EISSLER ( 73 ) 

. •*** as follows T 1 "* 

In the Preface die 

study ol the relatronshtp be ^ »»« T ,|„ec ease 

(alls .mo three parts ' „f P’l^S.lcntTot the I-)' 1 " 

problems ot death «* so me technical Jnd r.nally ran 

reports in which I try l° d c approach'"* d (oun dalion °1 

ame treatment of paue"^ lhe PD^tner of -V"* 

eluding remarks winch a™ or proper nra 

orthothanasia .hat ■> » 

. t - 1920 1 tnc 

Parti Introductory £<>»>' ol the derived From the 

1 The rbroc T^Z “mganled dead. - ■ 

prevailing idea of th e threa 

ancient concept 
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"sudden stopping of action and continuity ” Then, m the third decade 
of the twentieth century three thinkers— a metaphysician, Heidegger, a 
biologist, Ehrenberg, and a psychologist, Freud— made death the central 
concept in their respective ideologies To each one, death appeared to 
be a precondition to life and the key to an understanding of life ” 

In the system of Heidegger’s ontology, dying does not mean that 
existence has reached an end, rather, death is a mode of being upon 
which existence enters as soon as it has begun ” The biologist Ehrenberg 
sees the essence of all life processes in their leading to structurization, 
in so far as structures are irreversible, they decrease the life potential 
Death, therefore, is a condition which sets in when life has ful 
filled its function of converting the unstructured into structure ” 

Freud’s thanatology, the earliest of the three, appeared in 1920 in 
Bpond the Pleasure Principle, ,n which Freud gave the final revision 
of his theory of instincts and set this "within the widest frame, bringing 
organic evolution and even cosmic influences within the aspect of a 
psychobiologicat theory Death in the form of a death instinct be 
comes a force whtch eliminates life, and the goal of all life is discovered 

in nearh ” ° 


2 The °f Freud s Thanatology —The problem of death 

. : ’ P r ar ',' T f eUds writings in 1900 in a description of the child s 
of the °„7 dCa ‘ h ° f 7 beloved P ersons " In ' h 's context the absence 
the nro P rescnt * mon of death m the unconscious was postulated and 
ImaaeT r,™ [ 7* tha ' dea,h e< ! uals «*«« in the child s 

were minuter* t*” 3 ? r ° lemS hostility, destructiveness, and cruelty 
The Three Fj ' manifestations of sadism In line with this, m 

dmosT em.rw T, “ 0ry °< Scx hostility ,s considered 

nTahonZ ll 3 ,r m!C5taU ° n ° f “»“» However, in Wu and Its 
distinguishes betueeTITaMy td Cht“‘ ' 9 ° 5 ' ' ^ ^ 

cm;tHr rhe ° de ^-- 

opment • and e ,rap ° rta i ,ce ° f amb ™<'nce -as a motor or societal devel 

Z7hl™ed n rj 

~ - - — 

relating to the devel ° ^ T^ ree Cas ^ e ts ’ (1913) additional material 

m connection with theTolk ore mvdi * thanalolo S Ical theones 15 found 
women or their wmK 1 * C myth a man d* 00 * 11 ^ betv^een three 

their symbolic representation Freud perceived that "the 
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third woman who is regularly ^“^''^"“u.ifrransfoniied (by a 
tamed that insight into the necessity lovable 

reaction formation) into the fantasy of free choice 

r The Theme of Ike Three Casket s - 

3 Further Remarks on The Th I between mo «t 

Eissler comments on Freuds esta of Ymce since despite 

Shakespeare s plays— Tear and T ^erne of both plays is 

then outward difference the underlying P _ ma n s reaction to the 
the same as The Theme of the ree dcst nictiveness and the 

idea of death The connection bei tm « a „ Kamp le of 

biological necessity of death is foreshadowed 1.^^^ ^ ^ , !or 
how Freuds genius enabled him to t(is0ry thereby gaining new 

ward step toward the formulation « him a t that moment from 

insight which apparently was not acc him 

the clinical and theoretical material ,de a s on the death 

The neat step in the de.elopment ^Fr ^ ^ on w and 
instinct occurred ,n the essay W dn>es „ was pointed out 
Death (1915) The counterpart of the se dtslnlcll0 „ far beyond th 
were destructive drives which JT”,*, pat, Station 
necessities of ' self preservation or of i serua^ ^ .precede. Jose 

the question of whether or them— o flcn are f _ anc i 

These egotistical dr,ves-as Freni ^ ^ concepts of fusion mu 
the admixture of become so important ^ d , 1Kll 

defusion of instincts wh,ch ” , jnses threaten the real! y I 

introduced The unmastered sexua^ ^ ^ conn "^"e.ep- 

interplay of the IJo.) drises may lag b ' h "^' eier she psycho- 

self preservatise (egotistic eg my £ , H e o[ wl 

mem and remain in their emit » „ afferent Th = snal 

pathology of the two poofn o ftnjU ^ , he sexual .nstmc 

ture may lead to the c3 ,- of die es 0 "’ 11 ' Frtu d deselops 

formations of character and Deat > all h« 

In the second par. ° f *' in ' [ude toward basic con 

further the idea that an ^ # vie w of 19 15 * r de3t ], hi* own death 
actions A — “lr.--^ S ,r^.es The fits' 1 ' 

ih 'tl 

bivalent reaction to » born- art of the boo\* 

“S SiSSt* - - 

devoted essential 10 
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discussion of various problems involved in the concept of the death 
instinct and an attempt to apply the concept to certain aspects of mans 
functioning 

•/ rreuds Thanatology — Eissler states "In Freuds theoretical 
system, death found its focus in the concepts of the death instinct and 
the repetition compulsion The re establishment [of a previous 
equilibrium] after a disturbed condition is the principal aim. of our 
rives If the principal tenet of modem biology is accepted, namely 
that life developed from an inorganic state, [then] the problem Freud 
aced was whether or not there is a drive which also guarantees the 
return of an organism to the primary organic state [Freud] believed 
he had discovered that drive in the form of the death instinct Freud 
used the biological [fact] of the [different] destinies of the [mam] cell 
groups [the somatic and the germ cells] as evidence of the activity of two 
isttnct biological forms of instinctual quality, the instinct of death relent 
ess y ea mg t e organism bach into its original state and the instinct of 
°r rea “? ^ a " d ° Ver agam ' new 1,[e " The psychological mam 
I mns o t e death instinct are found in relation to aggression, hos 
.hty, and destructiveness, but the manifestations of the death instinct 

r yS ° PI r d by the l0Ve ,mt,nct '' The richness of instinctual 
I tnomena and their derivatives must, according to this last of Freuds 

The sinrt C V'w' 11 . S the lnter P la V of these two instinctual forces 
neutral,,/, ° * ^ “ S1 ° n an< * defusion, of their cooperation, of their 
most i m J!° ° VCr lhe ' r usuall y dramatic — conflicting courses is the 
stincts * P F 30 PaTt ° y 3 dynamic and genetic psychology of the in 

points oxf, e ,hZ e !’ roblems Inher ‘nt in Freud's Thanatology —Eissler 
destructive nhe ” *** m ° St anal y sts have accepted the reclassification of 
phenomena n,rTk 3nd . their P os ‘tmn independent of sexual-erotic 
the intensity nf th° ' hem haVe not acce P ,ed ‘he view that variations in 
environmental fr * aggress,ve drives cannot be correlated solely with 

or g r,“&;e A ; othcr aspect ° f FreUd ' S - ,hat 

the environment th dan 8 erous death instinct by directing it to 

observed in some of th^^" 0 " ™ nS “ P agalmt thc difficulty that, as 

sion toward external reahtv 0 has PSyCh0SB ' t0 ° mtenSIVe a n ° w ot 3ggr “ 
though such an ^ haS an in J unou s effect on ego functions— ■ 

superego mjUnoUS e&ct ™y he caused by the aeon of the 

he a b°\oan\ S Jhrn VOlVmS ° Tha "‘“°l°gy — Death is considered to 
tological phenomenon and this 'predominantly onesided 
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conception of death has prevented an 

of death The dental of dead, has hate 

of Western Christian civilization and i ffriin d )ing afforded 
coincided with the rise of science and the ^ a „d die 

by modern medicine This lack o awar uon o[ | iu man life 

pain associated with it together tvi L vc hobgical functioning or 

may have important repercussions in the p y ,l ie dealh 

man and the nature of crv. 1 , ration depending u^"^ ^ leads 

instinct will be further externalized The ’ a „ d this leads to 

,o attempting to conceal .. from the dying person 
important psycholog, cal problems _ Thc auth0 r pom.. 

7 Individualism and Altitudes na , llc ,| 1E ory to consider 

out that it ts not inconsistent with ? 5 divldin l s psyche may under 

that at the rime of approaching death ,h (okram and athletes a 

go structural changes the e go 1**°™ „ ercom e certain ngidmes .am 
different view of itself that ena hievl ng maximum mdivi u 

achieve new growth This would 1* achievu* ^ ^ psychiains. s June 
non and it raises the question as to mer ely render h .> 1 S 

non to help the dying person achieve u. 

P(a «o , Oeatktn, he Human Spe^Z 

S Remarks on the race ' „ follows At 

outlines a simple scheme o seq ^ ndj itself toward cal ^ 
and at the end of ginning this nay * j* (ht „ b , .final 

ing without a sm, S8>' A “ d and become p«» h ' >e „|,au,ied 
instinct has not yet been . CJtlsC the instincts rcm staicd into 

instincts at the end per ap ^ mstinct has bee ^ ,hould lie 

their beneficial effects an Between ihesc ^ ,fi e biologies 1 

the initial posu.on ofdominance ^ ^ hodyor^J of 

in which death would app 3C cident cause, f , being fatal 

pom, of view as an avo „ r wj-J- ^sequences 


outlines a simple scheme o. llst lf toward ^ 

and at the end of We b ,„mng this mJ1 ' ^ cd ' 1)y ,|,e l.b.dinal 

ing without a struggle A “ d „ dh and become h ' >e exl.au, led 

mstinct has not yet been f the instincts ,emitatcd into 

instincts at the end per ap instinct has hec ^ jhould he 

rheir beneficial elfecu and die dca^ Knibc „ a period 

the initial position of omi ^ ^ (or eign I** . eompiw 

in which death would app ac cideiit cauwi y being fatal 

pome of view a, an or from conveners 

stimuli originating either' T b„ ralher simple •* .lifretenualei' 
either by quanmy or „f a i^i Inherent in the 

is complicated by the or ganiration ant V f llon of die im 
and complex as man > 'f owl's » ' ,hc only spee'" 

oedipal complex-the Pem" deJth which make. 

capahl^of suicide _Desp'>' '^‘ut'dS' 

’ 

r=>.;“ 
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unconsciousness as being like death The inability of the ego to imagine 
death may be necessary so as not "to destroy the ego’s paramount function 
as a barrier against the death instinct's premature attainment of its 
goal’ 

The author then tries to connect fear of death, self-destructive 
tendencies, and sleep disturbances with castration fear and the loss 
of awareness during the peak of orgasm "The ego requires the attain 
ment of pleasure if it is to fulfill its function* and many of its great 
accomplishments * are based on the prospect of some future pleasure." 
The absence of pleasure or the prospect of future pleasure may be 
viewed as similar to death The mam point is the "damaging effect upon 
the ego m case pleasure is abolished or threatened with abolishment, 
since this arouses or frees self destructive instinctive drives Therefore one 
of the main * functions of the ego is to make innocuous these injurious 
forces as soon as the basic pleasure mechanisms are destroyed or threat 
ened with destruction " 


10 Death and Ego Format, on -Each frustration stimulates aggres 
sion and, in the infant, the neutralization of this aggression by libidinal 
energy results m a source of neutralized energy svluch is fused for the 
formation of ego structures Early aggressions, "prior to the infant's do 
crimination of within and without,” are self directed, another point in 
, ° : " r(!U 3 eor y t ‘ 1 “ early operation of death instinct To com 
„■ P T m ' Wdy have been med “ 'a premium that lured life 
a " d further ■« °ngin' , and later, ' the libido, follow 

, , en enf T find new and more highly structured apparatuses of 

forThe^o”' 8 be “ “ effeC ' l ' e 35 a Propulsive evolutionary force 

World Th ^ up on Ihe Feeling of Identity and Mutation of the 

feehne of id^t ** \ similanty of the two experiences the 

wttTs the “ y . n and 1115 ° f *- Id 10 " nC 

is often ■nrerrd'V'tf at 3 chan S c has occurred in the external world 
when a" by a , ? of die feeling of identity of self as 

.< onto attmaC" lh “ d “"« e " h,mSe ' r ' 
the loss nf a » t ; he e also an event m the external world— 
suddenly changed ■' virh,ch makes one feel that the world has 
poles the maimer. t ? Ct,0n seems to be extended between two 

death and the mm °, 1116 ,dentlt y °f the world in order to evade 
of pain (and d T' ■*”•* >" ° rd - «° convert the prospect 
P ‘ d ° £ d ' ath) ' nt0 presence of pleasure (and of life) ' 
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It Roarks upon ,He Death Mask °< "ho^p.X 

thc '*« ' x F es5el a * ld f,, a 'become utterly depleted of lib, do 

has irresocably vanished me na lt , 3 mcarna 

an inner force has taken possession o permitted 

Don of death Tin, freedom r^todmaU^ for T * 
death to be seen in the mask bu Y ter „ or ks to rise to heights 
synthesis rvhteh enabled Beethoven m 
of ach.even.ent and expression posstble to only 

. „ Tn modern occidental society 
13 Death and Self Preservation m£ functions to society 

man has surrendered most of his se p ^ |tlll preoccupied with 

Despite the advances of modern l«*“" , orgam c disease has not 

In, own body, and the psychological mean. 8^^ both ,* and 
been deciphered Disease per se m Iff ^ for lhe acquisition of 
death It may increase the potenti t perhaps the ultimate 

immunity and at times it ■ “"P 0 "* d,SCharge 

function of disease to give the , Evmi - 

14 Remarks upon Death as ^^^umpuon that. death- 
Etssler states 1 wist to po«ula ' p ir-.s always . 

event h powmgoSt oTthe 

-i *s?ir r. - 

postulate seems unlikely u bfien exa mined by teba e 

drawn before the matter as „ Unit death is always psycho- 

logically determined eve ^ instances ^ 

historical events , *! h ,„? n d followed instead 1 ^ M dcs[ruct , 0 n 

rejected wise leadership ; ac tion that d dmdual! C0 I 

into war, and other conn ^ M point out tn ^ o( 

Trotter and Freud , y are P M "“' j , lead ,o the release of self 
t— ‘"at not part of die 

destructive energies direct [( 

mass or against the ma tle dtctne upon Arltsltc CrM “°’' 

* ; 

—Essentially Eiss m ediane had ^ of a genius who was 

lhM lhe ,raB ' £ 

saved from death by 
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heights'* of creativeness in Mann that occurred under the threat of death 
lessened and changed when the threat of death was removed 

17 Problems of Euthanasia — Eissler believes it is practiced much 
more commonly than is known He points out the fallacies in the re 
ligious, moral, and other arguments that are used to oppose it, and 
indicates that both m those who oppose it and in those who are in favor 
of it or practice it, unconscious motivations may be involved Eissler 
firmly believes that psychiatry can develop techniques for "the pacifica 
tion of human aggression" and that it then can deal much more effec 
lively with, not only mental illnesses, but the suffering of physical 
illness, the prolongation of life and the rehabilitation of the criminal 
and the delinquent 


Part II Three Case Histones 

These serve to illustrate the clinical fact that the psychiatrist 
has his rightful place at the side of the deathbed to help reduce the 
mema su ering of the patient by the use of psychiatric techniques 
e aut or e ieves l he technique of the treatment of the dying patient 
must center around what he calls "the gift situation ” First, the psychi 
? , mUSt evc °P die proper setting — a strong positive transference 
th3t ^ pat,em can reI ? totally on him Then, with 
t h e ° r / 6 patients verbalization, the psychiatrist must fulfill 

the 11 en 5 “ “ n t ex P ecledl y The gift will then be experienced by 

life* 1 •>« .l 3S f s y mbo1 — ‘‘as the physician’s giving him part of his own 
together * Jr? i, * * patient and ^e psychiatrist were in part "dying 

convert it inton V feduces the P ainful reality of death and "may 
convert it into its opposite"-an impending rebirth 

patien^asked m A rrT 0inan m her Iate fift,es ' the mother a fonner 
described as a VictonanVuT aUth ° r “ tlme t0 timC ” She ** 
tudes She ^ ^ Ut Wlth somc independent and critical atti 

Me she had hZ ,n, ' 1I,gCnt - a " d literary person In her early 

affection for her father^andT* ,nd,vlduaI ‘ty. “"gratified in her 

of a sadistic mother • r i f ° rCed llVe up to the arb,trar >' standards 
character, but apparently “ wel “ “ em,a " y ‘ n,MOCh,S “ C 

of the breast rn'd ° ’ lreatmem - the mother was operated on for cancer 
treatment she* offered^ ff u° f ° r th,s and hel P her son cont,nue 

this and thus came to bT a son ^ aUlh ° r interceded lo P revent 

C'en before he saw her 7 ° f protectin S guardian" to the woman 

n after seeing the patient, the author learned 
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tint she had not gone (or regular physical ^ochisif ' 1 * strongly sug 
and felt tht, to be ™ d 

gested she ha>e regular physical P ^ rted a dream— an 

kept doing this for the next two > never before been discussed 

unusual thing in itself since her ,. T - M u!rhik'- who hail died shortly 
In her dream she saw her newborn 8" me clear that the 

after birth in a cofbn From her newb orn life that 

background of the dream was a wil The aulho r had the 

had to perish -whereas she was P"” 1 . [orelgn to such an m 

feeling that such a triumph was so ^ddie have another phyuca 
lnbtted dutiful Victorian lady that he ma i lg mncy was found 

examination immediately A rr ”’ 

and the patten, had to be “"T" . ^ aJ sat , .tying an 

Subsequently she wa, helped to m U a . ^ ^ „ 5 

adjustment ns her masoelusm would I alto ^ ^ al|lhor had m „v d 
were dncoiercd and shortly regular correspondence h5r 

another etty pnor to tins but ! kept ^ vtsn her he sent 
her During her last illness since he wa. mptes! ,o„ 

"“"The author next duemery^ of irnperwn. 

winch was gamed from a []u[ ot her explanation , iuarc 

physical pathology He recogo die result ol h,s P “° h patient to 

‘but feel, that 1... »'“> tB '^f c ^ OT phe could '"'‘“"^Suy 
ness that only nn impels ig ^ h5f llsua ] inhibit ,J^,o ach.ese a 
indulge in a triumph so lor g ha d been help „ rien ced 

The author felt that thu ^“g death because she 

peaceful outlook upon her imp ^ ^ out S ^ fcr [h 

the pertod of psychotherapy because he had not 8 subl , ma ted 
out of love In pa« was given out of 1 ^ n( . vtr received 

treatment so she cou affection such as w hat tbls dying 

,o»e perhaps heller libido ally involved ■" 

from her fadier Tins ’ “®” b ,dmal J ?^‘ a ' 
patient needed since her «* msunc. actuate 

t»e F— bl " dmg „ lhls d ,„ea. situation » •£>* 

Pr °“ T “ b : psychiatrist thus func.-- * ,ef s-~-- £* mn 
the optimal hh'^^.des t* 1 ' ^'"“o “he grief -“^Sainst 

Umated lo\e wiU be— nd pl ty dOTac aIly the P * . nde - 

ot.hepa..eu..u«ds'“ r ° famlly Alsu jata e „ tI in * ^ 

are shown by the th e patien. die Th5 pall e„. wan 

nust pa«ually ; b f pa T, „.,u.md and body 


must pam al *y patients 
struenbthty of the p 
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obtain the reassurance that no serious harm will befall him, but simul 
taneously he wants to be treated in conformity with the gravity of his 
situation Thus the psychiatrist’s seemingly contradictory behavior is 
correlated with contradictory expectations in the patient ” 

In this way, the psychiatrist creates an emotional atmosphere which 
is comforting and reassuring to the patient without the demands and 
the intensity that religion and family ties make upon him The anticipa 
tion of the patient’s needs without waiting for verbalization serves the 
same purpose if it is done in the right way and at the right time The 
gifts that are given to the patient in this way may become a symbol of the 
triad of sorrow and pity and the confidence that the patient is immortal 
which provide the unambivalent, sublimated libidinal accretions the 
patient needs to meet the crisis of impending death 

The author recognizes the difficulty of the psychiatrist’s achieving 
t is comp etely The necessity of activating contradictory attitudes, and 
o preventing the psychiatrists own feelings about death, especially am 
tva ent ee mgs, from taking over, increases the difficulties involved 
. h^ nS S 1 ° « the psych,atnst into th e essence of death that is to say, 
heln slmuItaneously the prerequisite and fulfillment of life,’ may 
patLt ° VerC ° me thCSe dlfficulties the treatment of the dying 

DrmM^iL again shows how the psychotherapeutic 

cialTvTn Jr^ d , ab ° Ve * Cre Utlhzed to help a dying patient, espe 
married worn' 0 " l °», W environment and her family The patient was a 
She was a bin?” C j ™ lddle * orties and the mother of three children 
of widesDread° g,St tbat her life time was very limited because 

unrsuaTTi 111613313368 fr ° m a brea “ cancer She ^described as an 
fied before Hitler llUelll S em ’ active and optimistic She had 

obtained her Ph rl .!! k* ^ many stru g6 ,es had come to America, 
cancer research lochemistry, and made a successful career m 

proach thus had helped" hTrT' T‘“ de and aC “ Ve and ener S et,c ap 
"hat had happened P m if achieve a successful life, in contrast to 

Physician, anther motherh^l £am ‘ ly Both ^ father ’ 3 SUC “ SSfU ' 
except her brother The u h f disappeared like all her other relatives 
his mistress r °ther was killed by the enraged husband of 

had a bennm l ° COTnin S for psychiatric consultation she had 

oped in the samp u remo ' ed hom a breast Later, another tumor dev el 
on to have tt remosetTa'nd"'* had madc arra ngements >o be operated 
friend, who nnwr, i a blo P 5 y made, when the remark of a woman 
quest, oned why she had to be 'em up so mnch, led her 
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,0 cancel the operation and seel. 

sultant felt she did not need surgery rureerv The patient 

times and then abruptly told her s e ■ ^ changed physicians 

responded with rage, feeling she ha remo sed Then meiaslases 

was operated on and a malignant u This lias the situation when 

developed and she knew she was doomed This was* ^ 

she came lor psychiatric consul. al.oe Of. mg ™ nlhs 10 live 
at this time she believed she only h happen to her 

The patients chief concern was ’*“"h ""“^atholW «a» «“ 
children No evidence of depression or o he p y P [hc co n 

den. at firs. Also she claimed .ha. she „f emotion 
sultant who had advised her a Sf , s 8 „ |ua „on and the knowledge 
was m contrast to the tragic raahtyofh ^ ^ „, lth ,he second 

that her own parttapation-her “ uncompromising ration 

opera., on-had contributed to *• naming P""“S Z 

ahty of the patient consistent with hue lessened the 

from adopting the usual self decep 1 ^, ”' ,on and led her to doub 
pamful impact of the knowledge of her ed anl] „„k at the 

the aid psychotherapy might give and .0 

idea of psychiatric help confronted die psyoh'atr's 

This was the difficult si.ua. on Hosier told he h 

this patient Using the prmcip ” ‘ "e „ros„ and did no. know d 1 he 
could not at the time see any 6" b attitude was , ro! 

could help her he a Iso „ .* ’***•+£?£%' 

and he himself doubled i whllc t0 sc e if st wo • un 

but she might try s ' el " g ' at so me length the etluo ,his 

her distress He then dis , hou gh the siaiemen cerlain 

true statements to P™'"' ,ie I" essence h f«'* » lhe 
patient he felt were an d delinquents— ^ a „c„ls syrnp- 
patients— notably schu P , mt ial acceptance in order to 

psychiatrist an almost co- P lo external ixn! , c necessary 

toms as valid and come* th(: pauen. Later 

establish a positive relation p ltec ,ibcd above 

correction can be ma c j,i» initial a PP relationship 1* *®° n 

In any even, t«r her 

helped live patienl entcri ^ pjuenis ah u |f> cluldK" 

— ,0 
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preparations to take her own life when she knew the end was at hand 
The author discusses the technical and ethical problems involved at 
length, including the danger to the ego defenses of the patient’s verbah 
zation of thoughts concerning her children 

The problem was worked out by the psychiatrist not minimizing 
either the gravity of the situation or the importance of the patient's 
feelings and, instead, focusing on active physical treatment and the 
difficulty she had in expressing certain obvious feelings — as weeping over 
her plight, and the absence of any rage against the consultant who ad 
vised against surgery She was helped to bnng out some of these feelings 
without losing any of her necessary defenses and the relief she felt, as 
well as the feeling she developed that the psychiatrist was on her side 
uncompromisingly, helped her move on to the next step This was to 
think of having another person take over the care of the children after 
her death 


The psychiatrist suggested an older woman distantly related to him, 
as a possibility, and this idea became the center of the patients fan 
tasies although she could not bring herself to meet this woman An 1 m 
portant therapeutic task was accomplished in this way — the patient 
could identify with this figure and construct a new ego for herself, so 
that she could think of herself as surviving m this new ego The asso- 
ciation of the new figure with the psychiatrist aided a further elabora 
tion of her wish fulfilling fantasies, in that he became like the father 
w 10 m the little girl would present with a child and then die ‘Thus 
enta ly, a favorable constellation and the possibility of the libidini 
zation of death had been created for her ' 

. *^ 11S SUmmanzes a ^dier lengthy discussion in the book which deals 
many important com P onents of the patients personality and emo- 
lC,S ^ Cr strivings, her conflicts over her own identity 

lion tn I? 30 , espec,all y con fhcts over activity and passivity, in rela 

so to and Intense masochism which led to her own 

masochism h Tk estructlon Her reaction to this deep-seated p?' ' e 
t ensue of her ^ de ' eIop energetic active approach so charac 


keep " a5 mil| zed m the treatment by helping the patient to 

thaf she $umv^ C,a y m thC ph)s,cal treatment of her disease The fact 

pated was also 0^1^" a" 0 ™* 1 * ,nMead of onI y three 35 she had ant,C1 
atnst to point out t r ° Pponumt y presented itself for the psychi 
this was nainfnl efensive overevaluation of activity, and, while 

need passively tn" ° nC r f spect ’ 11 hel ped her feel less troubled about the 
passively to await her death All of the psychotherapeutic maneu 
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vers described enabfed .he pauen. to sab,,. » the — P te ' 
her illness with much less struggle and pain 

„„ auihor deals no. only with 
Cose Three In the last case rep paUe nt bu[ WIth the 

the exigences o[ psychiatric treatment i j 61 \ arb or for the psy 
potential dangers which the patten a bequest in her will to 

chiatrist This related to the patients * 0 n ^ ground ol 
the psychiatrist wh.ch was contested by the 

undue influence . sixties came for psychiatric 

The patient a woman in her ear „ po n her by her husband s 
treatment because ol the great stramim pose d,^ ^ o , hy poman,c 
terminal illness The latter was a success! ll ^ ^ „„ h „ being 
temperament and bizarre character becoming completely depen e 
removed from all realistic contacts be coming ^ The pa 
upon him and living die life of . m keeping with her maso- 

tient submitted to this tyrannica exten sive ego defect e 
chistic character and an underl >' 8 he had a hysterectomy beca 
chism had already shown '“'“J^f^re to have children The ego 

severe dysmenorrhea despi e . . ty t o withstand aggress 

defect manifested ..self » an inability pOTIM , d sens unity a" 

dency to become easily de P re ” ^ a „d many psyehosoma. 1 P 
— preoccupation with her boy ^ 

“ raS The flrxt phase of the ^ 

mg psychopathology " ent h er husband s be a j, u ,bind 

provemen. tn her adjustment to h' „ Ith the death j£,i K r,o.» 
Thu phase ended after •»'« ^'„ as confronted «*££*„,, . 
During the next eight m . Iemn g out of her finan under treat 

reahty problems-.be s.ra gh.emng iOTs _ but „ pr°F« y ^ ^ 

ous illness necessnattt^ w £ d ,o mote to * ,|, e author he 

ment continued She t jbe h „,iated abou ' Ienc i her to another 
her adopted d3U f b ‘" " u ld no. be analyzed • ranld also gne her 
feeling the transference „ jut someon 

psychiatrist for a mont P ^ .laughter Ten 

uotbe.nfotme^o uauuraneest. 

treatment She 
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by asking whether she should change her will He kept to his reassurance, 
but after a few weeks, she changed her will anyway and died two weeks 
later 

A short time later, the author, to his "painful surprise," was m 
formed that the patient had left him a considerable legacy and had 
made him an executor of her will ' He refused the legacy and hesitated 
about the executorship The husband of the adopted daughter brought 
legal action, claiming undue influence, but the matter was finally 
settled without court action 

In discussing the psychotherapy of this case, Eissler first mentions 
t e actor of the patient s wealth He did not believe this was a disturb- 
ing influence, although the patient did try to give him gifts Howeser, 
ler p yjia condition was a complicating factor The author points out 
iat t le irritating stimuli due to physical disease are utilized by uncon 
cious i material to produce dreams and similar reactions In the pa 
l U , U j ea lthy ego, the psychogenic will be separated from the 
nat . 3r |i S ° me C / e3r lndlcatI °n of the latter will be evidenced In a 
must h*» * 1 3 "f 3 . *8°' tbis differentiation does not occur and care 
that adennaf ^ y » tilC P h y s,cians » psychiatrists, and nonpsychiatrists 
exami ™“>ns, etc . are done Eissler feels this was 

the lecal asner?.*** llie aftennath of the patient’s legacy He discusses 

patient fulfilled Ve ^ C,tCS aulhorities lo ind,cate lhat the 

capacity He ^ 01161-13 for the possession of testamentary 

Sl° t Ut '!| at ^ cnteria -re con 

brought bv thp ^ u e 'tdence that no undue influence had been 
Ho?eLr ° n ** P at '«« ■" *e matter of the .,11 

or the transference "the t T^’!l ed8 “ ‘ hal ’ ,n the I,sht of our kno " ,ed ^ 

setous relationship ssnh A, ?' undtr the influence of this uncon 
might base on the nat * ^^P 131 He discusses the effects that this 
item's unconscious mavbp 1 " 1116 5CnSe lhat ,n the transference lhe P a 
unconscious The satcJ a rcs P° ndin g to something in the therapists 
put and Ins basing 1 ^ * a ^ a,nst dm ar e the character of the thsra 
possible, of his own unco 30 3na ^ s,s 50 diat he is as^are, as much a* 
handling of the transfer"* 001 ^ ^° r rest * P ro P er understanding and 
of adscrsclv influencini^th* obv,atc a great many of the dangers 
handling of certain scry ,, l P at,enl through the transference In the 
the patient or doing som* 0 } ° T P at,ents * bke this one, protecting 

things that would ordinal! Un ^/ or bcr or g» vj ng or accepting a gift— 
the transference— op an .* ^ ' lo »ate the rules of the correct handling of 
of care After the terminal * J ° U ^ d ** done but only with the greatest 
l °n of the treatment, b) death or otherwise 
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die psychiatrist should not accept gifts or leganes or eaccumrsliip, ,n 
leepmg with the proper attitude toward the Case 
The author concludes his discussion of * 1 Pj> H , an . wl h 
Three by pointing out that esen the exercise the ^ tltnl , rtlsmet 
the patient could not prevent the acting ou h) ’*1^ rehxd thc 
in a situation such as the above, esen t °“ S , ^} hc pS)C hutrm must 
legacy The case also illustrates one o outlined abose, since. in 

face in the treatment of the dying P aUC r crcncc> t h C patients natu 
order to maintain the necessary positive ambivalence may come 

ral ambivalence is not permitted ex P r ” S . I °. rous [ on n of a lega<7 lo 
out after death in the embarrassing a 
the psychiatrist 

Per, /// Concluding Roarks „ , ht Hying pa 

Problems o/ Counlerlrtml/erence - 1 ■ ' mvohn , great per 

tient as outlined abose is extreme y » • ^ ^ most dificult re- 

sonal strain on the psychiatrist 0 [ bis personality wit > 

quirement is for the psychiatrist to ident 

the dying patient, as if part of h „ ^ m ay be -principal!) 

Death and the Biological Sc,enceS haxC the function of imped 
problem of the mind’ and the ps> crl , n orgamc 

mg the return of the organic ^ •****' material After ^ 
by presiding stimuli for the deve op™ f aCt iliat a smgle « 
slewing some of the literature that cites * a Freud* 

be immortal under proper conditions a ' the commence 

instinct he points out that sexua , n unicellular «p ^ 

of death and propagation as 1 operation ol 

Thus libido isen biologically, nppo.es 

lral,nct r . This bar rarely been ‘'"“’VT, 

Death as a Psychic Even I „ r utiurcs and lh)1 

summation ol the pan. „ 0 f psyehic pnxeoes o 

of already-existing ones woul P ^ n^choW* 

"~d to be studied . ,h e point ‘hat a P 

Dent/, and Time -The ol 

death will need ^ experience ol ^ 


h »>" nml ” “CdX the experience of £ ,*1.* 

not experience death emotion* ben 

e of time bound » «pen«« ’^ired 

mctual p—- - - “tpHehe . . ^ " 


me .. bound to me ,, «!*«■»- „„,red 

i proces.es as an ^ change 1“ „ 

come, an explict content a ' «' ' h, ‘ the P"’^ 

the psyche, and death or death refr”-* 

plicit content of the psjche 
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will not have time left to live; it is to be distinguished from fear of 
annihilation, which is fear of destruction of the body. 

There follows a long analysis of the psychological meaning of time. 
Utilizing much material from the literature (philosophical, psychologi- 
cal, and biological), the author points out that we perceive whole con- 
cepts or things, combining our present perceptions with expectations of 
future sensations and the memory of past perceptions. This is a function 
o consciousness and the ego. The only pure present would be the pr- 
gasm, w en the ego is submerged into pure sensations." The only pure 
psyc i° ogica past would be deep, dreamless sleep where the ego and 
e o y regress into a primitive condition and in which contact with 
. -r 1S f* scont * nue< b The only pure psychological future would 
***' h ’ When there wo «W be no present orpa^t and no time left in 
Drore^p 0 e> T crie ^ ce ^"yfhing. "If death is the nece^sahy result of all life 
future ' Cn ' y y * n ^’ man bdfdls the biological destiny of his 

as an uncfrodn anx ‘ et y °f death." Eissler indicates it is always felt 

seated castra.ionTar.^Ter^r'oMe'th^'f ° U ‘ * Fre “ d ’ “ 2 ^ 
freauentlv i. ,i... . . , ° o£ death refers to a certain event and 

is experienced differently b'T™’ organic changes. Finally, since time 
in health — and since tinL ' oIoglcalI >’— at different ages, in sickness and 
historical and social states de meaning t0 P ro P Ie in vaI 7 ing 

to people under these varei™ a*’.* d,fferent psychological meaning 

fering or fear° ™ T ^t[? r " w ‘ hanas ' a -— z ' nh: ‘nasia is dying svithout suf- 
death 8 extend the pleasure principle to 

reality of death" and ? dying ,n a manner adequate to the 

principle. Many think I0US ^ ' v ° u Id be in accordance with the reality 
extensively, have tried^ Philosophers, of whom Socrates is cited 
would make it less painful Wh7 3 Way ° f thinkin S about death that 
be an attempt to devel * ™ e su P er b c ially these approaches seem to 

directed toward euthanwi rt b°thanasia, Eissler feels they really are 
is also directed toward ' y* 16 b el, ef in the immortality of the soul 
known facts have long n^d deat h * ess painful, even though the 

mortality. a e it impossible to maintain a belief in im- 

which refuses to accept 'the ** 20 ex P ression °f man's narcissism, 

end. Only the martyr, who w *di death his unique existence will 

go on to victory in the futu IC ' tt [ b e 4:31156 for which he is dying will 
ate fashion — combining euth' w * l hout suffering in an appropri- 

*■*’«* no knowledge or nr,i. ,anasia a nd orthothanasia. Beyond this, we 
orthoihanasia. One of the lark, of science is >° 
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develop principles of orlhothanasu. .0 

cal destiny in an effective fashion T is n future 

the problem of ..me and truly and construe ly P " ' nr • 

degression end the Belief ■» I*' '‘V . being desuned .o 

resentanon of die self does not contain t <• 1 narcissism 

die this as has been described is a J 'leads to an 

of duldhood In the adult retention of ih ^ ^ being , he ume 

incomplete representation of t he se ^ wuh the religious be 

less narcissistic entity or childhoo s ,^ e behavior to others 

lief in immortality, but it also ea s ^ other things on full 
because a capacity to love others ep of m , e gration of the body 

ness of the representation of die se 

image is correlated with aggress.se b '“™ r wh de on .he surface 
Individuality and Physiological med to be monotonous 

the physiologic or biologic functions ^ eie n when fulfilling 

and repetitive closer scrutiny revea . fashion of carrying out 
rigid biologic drives very varied in die relaK d to cultural and 

functions On .he other hand the ego tune. ^ ^ and indl v,dual 
artistic expression seem on the s example the wn g 

but a detailed study of the way " h, “ feeI , an urge r wh. * 1«* 

poetry occurs reveal, that the «“«*“ , wa y which .he an, . d«, 

and executes in the fashion nmm ents on the 

menu of orthothanasia ■** hDpe ,ha, after 

Baste Principles of [all of man and peison 

religious beliefs “ nc “ " S , fe o! heavenly bliss , even! a ful 

death there will be a future ^1 death is » ‘ n[ „f viesv 

Eissler returns to «• ■?. TuCof *e ronrepu of 

fdlment of man s biolog wa reness which reason and all 

give, death a place m for d find a fi. manner 

evil and of good 11 understand dea* lhe individual 

the other resources of b,S .^ or diodianas.a--f ds _dealh Thus 

of dying This is t „ward ° u help "tan face lhe 

in finding his individual y ol a„on bu enlarge man 

orthothanasia will - 'death I. ■ - JJ,* "er freedom dia. 

bitter truth of the lhe state of ” ^“.ability of dead, 

selr and help hun h co „cern.ng .he stem, hl-D 

results from facing ' 
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PSYCHOANALYSIS AND ETHICS 

by 

LEWIS SAMUEL FEUER (85) 

Many persons say that the psychoanalytic method leads to an ethical 
nihilism, according to which all political philosophies are systems of 
rationalization for irrational aims This behef, howeser, is unfounded 
The psy choanal) ttc method, rather, helps provide the means for de 
ctding which of our values are rational and which irrational It clarifies 
t ic grounds of choice Rational values diminish frustration and pain m 
human lives 

Empiricist philosophers such as Bertrand Russell have maintained 
that science cannot resolve disputes concerning ultimate values It would 
seem then that scientific method cannot be the foundation for ethics 
nsequem >, many thinkers have had recourse to some faculty of ethi 
ca intuition to provide them with a basis for ethical judgments But as 
e su ggeste the so-called ethical intuition turns out to be the \oice 
P ar ents a monishing us from our unconscious The basic sigmfi 
fnr f P5yC ° ana J5lS f ° r edl,C5 ls that 11 provides us with a technique 

the ddemm* ^T^^eming uIt,mate vaIu «- a * d for surmounting 
the dilemma of ethical argument. 

value* ,nslance ' colder the case of an ascetic who tells us he 

wh^'eThT 3 * * * * * * * 11 , VC Sha " re ^ rd hls statement as a verbal report 
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desires by identifying his self with the mastery reflected in his 

happiness This goes him a unconscious routes The pess, 

consciousness by cynic denial* which his ^ w ldentl{y ourselves 

mist such as Schopenhtuer likewise calls p ^ resen tmem 

with the forces which oppose us we are WI Hing ourselves 

nway from the external world toward ours W1 ,h lts apothe 

the defeat of our desires to mitigate our p on5C because it tries 

osis of suffering is an inauthentic e underlying organism It 

to deny the values which are evpresst , i;ed aggressive impulses 

is a neurotic response because it t pain is never satisfying 
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Ethical terras such as good ' cannot be logically defined in the way 
scientific terms are, rather their usage can only be psychoanalyzed Such 
pS) choanalj sis, furthermore, has the important consequence of depriving 
ethical terras of their efficacy as anxiety inducers The word ‘good ’ de 
rives much of its power from awakening in our unconscious the fear ard 
terror of parents and commanding adults Ethical terras ignite the sense 
of guilt in our unconscious By making their linguistic mechanisms con 
scious however, analysis dissolves (m Mills phrase) the anxiety inducing 
quality of ethical language Ethics, assisted by psychoanalytic criticism 
no longer professes to be a distinctive, nonempincal science, with its 
irreducible terms It becomes the application of social science to human 
problems The ethical thinker seeks the path for reducing anxieties 
liberating affections bringing men to clarity Asian thinkers such as 
bjahrir and Nehru who analyze the soolled Eastern values of suffering 
an passivity, and find them inauthentic, the outcome of the repression 
of people in feudal and caste <ocieties, are, in effect, applying the genetic, 
psjchoanalytic method, and conceiving of ethics as a branch of social 
science us indeed was Spinoza’s conception of ethics as the use of 
ps cholopd understanding to liberate men from bondage to 'made 
n (, ? mhem,c ' alu « repressive of men’s desires), and his 

dear and disuna idea 510 " “““ ^ * 3 P3SS, ° n 35 S °° n 35 " C fon “ “ 

of inn tit 3 , S kno " ied S e ' 35 applied social science, provides a diagnosis 
dctermmat" IC C ° ,CeS BUt ^ now ^ e ^S e 15 often baffled by the emotional 
m many pcrsons to a “ >" imuonal ways The power 
Wtrocd* wilh ^ aSS1SUC 5ad * st,c ’ ant * rnasochistic those with broken and 
brought hv I' 6 , 3n emot,ona * resistance to acting upon the insights 
J Pn ,' knOWled S e 1116 «« Platonic fact is that knowl 

to l>e mended ° * U CICnt cond,tlon for virtue The broken will has 
revived The m * C narcus,sl,c persons capacity for affection must be 
character no m Jr ^ 10 ctl " ca ’ knowledge do not alter its scientific 
through Gahleo nt'w ' he ^ efuia,! o[ Aristotelian theologians to look 
theories Emottse r QpC a * cc,ed the ' a hdity of his observations and 
ccptanTeol a, ten "“ha"" ^ hm,e ' CT P™'"' ^avtoral 3C 
file ft happiness-giving values 

ctvely to help'Tntlie'ren'T' *r' w‘ al1 alI) lhrTa P cu,,c propositions is prc 
for affection Som*. P ° f ant * in the revival of the capacit) 

down trodden \ r slatc ™ ents the great religions have moved the 
“ ‘he Lords of one Father, The earth 

‘hall not want "Such sent!. nCM ’ lllc 15 m > shepherd, I 

the will ot the m cnees are therapeutic in so far as they strengthen 
■he Person and rettndle h„ self respect. Whereat , he anx.ety 
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inducing statements of much traditional ethia the persons 
weaken the will with guilt and tens.™ “ is to lend 
submission to the superego the a V compo nents of the 

support to the original and „ M , re e aeon which arise 

personality They counteract t rjae significance 
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Ethical terms such as * good cannot be logically defined in the way 
scientific terms are, rather their usage can only be psychoanalyzed Such 
psychoanalysis, furthermore, has the important consequence of depriving 
ethical terms of their efficacy as anxiety inducers The word ' good de 
rives much of its power from awakening in our unconscious the fear and 
terror of parents and commanding adults Ethical terms ignite the sense 
of guilt in our unconscious By making their linguistic mechanisms con 
scious however, analysis dissolves (in Mill s phrase) the anxiety inducing 
quality of ethical language Ethics assisted by psychoanalytic criticism 
no longer professes to be a distinctive, nonempincal science, with its 
irreducible terms It becomes the application of social science to human 
problems The ethical thinker seeks the path for reducing anxieties, 
liberating affections, bringing men to clarity Asian thinkers such as 
Sjahnr and Nehru who analyze the so-called Eastern values of suffering 
and passivity, and find them inauthentic, the outcome of the repression 
of people in feudal and caste societies are, m effect, applying the genetic, 
psychoanalytic method and conceiving of ethics as a branch of social 
science This indeed was Spinoza s conception of ethics as the use of 
psychological understanding to liberate men from bondage to * made 
quate ideas (inauthentic values repressive of mens desires) and his 
conviction that a passion ceases to be a passion as soon as we form a 
clear and distinct idea 

Ethics as knowledge as applied social science, provides a diagnosis 
of inauthentic choices But knowledge is often baffled by the emotional 
determination in many persons to act in irrational ways The power 
hungry, the narcissistic, sadistic and masochistic, those with broken and 
warped wills have an emotional resistance to acting upon the insights 
brought by psychological knowledge The un Platonic fact is that knowl 
edge itself is not a sufficient condition for virtue The broken will has 
to be mended the narcissistic person s capacity for affection must be 
revived The resistances to ethical knowledge do not alter its scientific 
character no more than the refusals of Aristotelian theologians to look 
through Galileos telescope affected the validity of his observations and 
theories Emotive resistances do however, prevent the behavioral ac 
ceptance of authentic happiness-giving values 

The function of (what we shall call) therapeutic propositions is pre 
cisely to help m the repair of the will and in the revival of the capacity 
for affection Some statements of the great religions have moved the 
down trodden Ye are all equal— children of one Father, The earth 
is the Lords and the fulness thereof, The Lord is my shepherd I 
shall not want. Such sentences are therapeutic in so far as they strengthen 
the will of the person and rekindle his self respect "Whereas the anxiety 
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, mincing statements of much tradttional ethics have been designed to 
weaken the will with guilt and tension, and to make for the peiso 
submission to the superego, the aim of therapeutic statements , s to lend 
support to the original and unextinguished tree components of the 
personal, tv They counteract the res, stance to free aeon which ante 

science Traditions and materia con statement is important 

in making us what we are Never! « ^ underlying latent s,gn,B 

not for its manifest, overt conten . ties an d conveys his 
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arises not from affection but from fear When slaves "identify* them 
selves with their masters, when they abdicate their own will with weari 
ness, and enthrone within themselves the will of another, the mechanism 
is that described by Freud as the ego's identification of itself with the 
superego This latter mode of "identification" is repressive and anxiety 
induced, it stands m marked contrast to the liberational experience of 
aflectional identification Metaphysical ethics has often provided Tation 
alizations for the repressive mode of identification, arguing that only 
thereby do v,e fulfil! our ‘ reality ” The social feelings, on the contrary, 
constitute an identification which is free from sadistic or masochistic 
ingredients, and are the basis for the liberal ethics 

In effect, I have been trying to rewrite the liberal utilitarianism 
of John Stuart Mill with this important difference Mills theory at 
crucial points breaks down because he tries to found his ethics on falla 
cious logical arguments rather than on the psychological facts of man 
Psychoanalytic theory helps provide a stronger basis for Mill’s ethics 
than he gave himself When Mill argued that because each person de 
sires his own happiness and each person's happiness is a good to him 
self, that therefore the general happiness is a good to the aggregate of 
all persons, he provided an inadequate support for his Principle of 
Utility This latter is the Greatest Happiness Principle, according to 
which actions are right in proportion as they tend to promote happiness 
But the malevolent person can oppose a Principle of Disutility to that 
of Utility, he can proclaim that the condition for his own happiness as 
an individual is the Greatest Misery of the Greatest Number No bridge 
can be constructed out of pure logic from the desire for individual happi 
ness to that for the general happiness Nor can the Principle of Utility 
be founded on the mandate of conscience, for Mill, like Freud finds that 
conscience is derived from origins which include the recollections of 
childhood, desire of the esteem of others, and occasionally even 
self abasement conscience is not a metaphysical faculty which intuits 
goodness right and wrong The metaphysical credentials of the superego 
do not withstand genetic analysis 'Moral associations' as Mill says, 
which are wholly of artificial creation, when intellectual culture goes 
on, yield by degrees to the dissolving force of analysis ’ 

The ultimate foundation for the Greatest Happiness Principle is 
man s affective nature, his * social feelings ' The person whose emotional 
concern has narrowed down to his 'self in which self signifies an 
absence of affections or interests in other persons does not derive the 
maximal happiness or satisfactions of which his life's energies were 
capable The egoist hedonist is one who has limited his capacity for 
happiness he ts generally too afflicted by the painful anxiety and appre 
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hension that others are a threat to hts self The Greatest Happiness 
Principle expresses the psychology truth that the greatest individual 
happiness comes with the utmost extension of ones libidmal interests 
or values to oilier persons In this sense the happiness of the sell and 
that of others are emotionally indissoluble The Greatest Happines 
Principle expresses the standpoint of alfectional ,dent.6cat.on it is not 

the dictate of an anxiety inducing imperative 

The famous mental crisp in Mills youth illustrates the basic im 
portMce of founding the liberal ethics not on anxiety inducing impera 
lives 3 but on the alfLona. nature of man Mil. was twenty yea s oM 
when he ashed himself one day Suppose drat all your obj cu oMde 
were realized that all the changes in institution, and opin ons « * 
you are looking forward to «*£££* fg & J 
instant would this be a great joy PP ^ tim m y heart 

pressible self consciousness distinct y an ^ w llfe was constructed 

sank within me the whole foundation on T , aIso 

fell down I seemed to h»e ^nothing « ^ „„„„ 

worried that in a perfect social PP ^ ]{ n0I y ept u p by 

because the pleasures of life wou e . mvc hoIogical fact that Mills 
struggle and privation It » > ^Xed to tears by a passage in 

recovery began when he found 1 turns dtath Wt m ay surmise 

which a Freuch author representation ol hi. own 
that the passage conveyed to Mill the sym P s capacities 

lathers dead. James Mill the 1 * x 1 brim machme The 
for feeling and had turned oass ,onate emotions ot any kind 

lather had the greatest contempt f P hl! [at her he was only 

The son avowed sadly that he could not 
loyally devoted to him „„™,e that where social activities are 

John Stuart Mill came to nmga ^ gull , ltl e outcome is 
induced through the superego P ]luslonment Mil! came to see the 
anxiety dejectton and narcm,s ( t ioual experience and human alfec 
importance of the ™ lu . vat ;°" r °' ” hl[S Anxiety inducing terms are not 
tions as the basis for *' 1,b ' r . 1 e I v " h „ , “ w mankind Mill > repressed l ag 
the durable groundwork fo utilitarian father ' ” (u 
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as Ecclesiastes said, may finally bring sorrow A great analyst like Freud 
may have come to understand the unconscious causative processes within 
him but he remained, at the end, an unhappy, pessimistic man The 
world of war, conflict and death— each is a surd datum which no philoso 
phy can exorcise Scientific method in ethics is not sufficient for a phi 
losophy of life, for the latter involves an assessment of the chances of 
mans realizing his values in this universe After our ethical ideas have 
been worked out, the mdeterminacies m our knowledge of the world, 
and limitations in our power to affect events, are still with us 

Contemporary empiricist philosophers affirm that the question 
whether life has a meaning is a meaningless one Such thinkers use the 
criterion of meaningfulness as a censor wherewith to repress ‘meaning 
less questions into the philosophic unconscious The empiricist stand 
point is itself founded however, on a component of emotional projec 
tion not on logic The empiricist declares that an unanswerable ques- 
tion is meaningless The criterion of meaningfulness is the projection of 
a self destructive impulse the meaningless question is the element m 
the empiricist self which he v ould extirpate A masochist form of 1m 
mohtion, like an adolescent boy s trying to be tough, is the latent con 
tent of empiricist epistemology, the value system of masochism is the 
decision base for the postulates of his theory of knowledge Nonetheless 
the repressed questions as to the meaning of life return even to the 
empiricist consciousness 

According to the liberal theory, the achievement of a civilization 
can be measured by its relative attainment of happiness Freud directed 
powerful criticisms against the liberal theory, he argued that the advance 
in civilization necessarily increases mens unhappiness Can the liberal 
theory of civilization meet Freuds criticisms? Civilization, says Freud, 
is based on the renunciation of instinctual satisfaction The prohibition 
of incest the barriers of monogamy, disable the sexual life of man 
Guilts burden is added with the hatred of the father and the repression 
of ihc oedipus complex The conflict of ambivalence grows more intense 
is the human group extends its domain to include all humanity For 
mens innate aggressiveness says Freud, is frustrated as civilization ex 
pmds A communist society, for instance, can be stable only so long as 
there is an internal or external enemy against which it can vent its 
a BK r «**'e energies The bourgeois scapegoat, in Freud s view, is the psy 
etiological safety valve for the communist society A universal civiliza 
non would place an intolerable burden of peace on its members 

Is a sense of guilt however, a pervasive trait of civilizations’ The 
England of the eighteenth century did not know the remorse of Crom 
well * time A somber melancholy weighed on the dose of the Middle 
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Ages, but the Renaissance brought an increased awareness and capacity 
for joy The great eras of cmlitation are those in which the sense o 
happiness is strong, and men feel no gu.lt for their 
what social conditions might we expect the sense o ^ gu.lt to d .mum* 

opportunity for their energies T S tcfferson s words) as their 
Revolution took the pursuit of tapp-n (J “ m socielies 
political aim, they were free from guilt pllrpos es A so- 

were consumed in inner strife were i era hesitate to aiow 

cety in which emotions are no. repressed does not lies,. a 

happiness as us end .mportant cause of guilt 
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instinctual renunciation Freud s very emphasis on sexuality is an m 
direct tribute to the fact that civilization has come near solving the 
more elemental problem of hunger The struggle for food which domi 
nates pruruttve life has in large measure had a happy outcome More 
over, the disablement q[ sexual life was very much the product of 
religious traditions such as Adams fall and Original Sin which linked 
sexuality with e\il Only with the eighteenth century did philosophers 
such as Diderot begin to take a saner and healthier attitude toward 
sexual joy Freud says that sexual love withdraws the self sufficient 
lovers from cultural and social activities that culture and love are mutu 
ally incompatible But the actual facts show that social feelings and 
cultural works are themselves stimulated by satisfactory love expen 
ences The fallacy in Freud s theory is that he holds to a kind of energy 
fund theory He believes that this libido fund is fixed, so that if a large 
quantity were expended between two lovers, the supply of available 
energy for the rest of society would be reduced The truth is rather that 
the frustrated lover becomes uninterested in life and its activities Per 
sonal sexual happiness liberates energies for social use Frustration 
withers the source of energy Sexual love, far from isolating people, 
unites them to society The lover is proverbially known for the accession 
of friendliness in his character Civilization is to be conceded as a 
hberational force with respect to the instincts not a repressive one 

Sexual disablement arises when an oppressive social system diffuses 
among people a hatred of humanity and themselves Sexual activity then 
becomes an occasion for the venting of aggression, contempt, or anger 
upon some woman, the indulgence of haired for the submissive object 
The experience of love joined with hatred gives rise to guilt The social 
misery of the Greco-Roman world was thus the soil for the hatred of 
the flesh which Paul made mi o an essentia) component ol Christianity 
Asceticism, the self hatred of the body, arises in societies where sadistic 
sensual indulgence has reached a high point Augustine s ascetic revul 
non was a reaction against the guilt experience of a world in which 
sexual activity was the debasement of an inferior Sexual life can be 
disabled even where it is promiscuous, and even where the cultural 
superego is weak The most impoverished Negro group does not find 
happiness in greater sexual promiscuity For the sexual experience of a 
submerged das* bears * the mark of oppression," the tendency to use 
sexual relations as a brief opportunity to dominate another person, or 
a moment of sensory escape from a world which one would repress If 
Freud were correct in linking sexual desire to aggressive instinct, then 
die degree ol frustration and the incidence of mental illness among 
Negroes should be low The precise opposite is the case 
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Freuds sexual pessimism was founded on die belief drat ^ culture 
divides the erotic life of men, and males for “J 

civilized man, he said, will always find the sexual act 
sexual satisfaction cannot come with a no 

affection Moreover, Freud says “ mite tov. wor.hless 
better results because the absence sunders sensuality from 
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upon the past the fantasy of a happy Golden Age All the primitivist 
myths have had an anti intellectual bias they do not assist the solution 
of contemporary problems Freud's experience of war estranged him as 
.in ethical philosopher from people, prophets, from Moses to Shaw and 
Wells, have felt this alienation from the people who preferred to remain 
small in spirit Freud could not bring himself in his correspondence with 
Einstein in 1932 to foresee any hope that man would curb his destruc 
tive impulses It is not possible to determine dearly on experimental 
grounds whether there is an innate aggressive drive or whether* every 
aggressive impulse originates from some frustrated desire Evolutionary 
biology is consistent with the notion that some irreducible aggressive 
drive does exist, but we cannot verify pronouncements concerning the 
state of aggression in a frustrationless organism "Whatever the ultimate 
nature of man, however, w r e can undertake the practicable human task — 
10 reduce the sources of known frustration There is enough pain and 
hatred which is alleviable, this is the postulate of social action, and his 
tory has written no negative decree on efforts m this direction 

The self doubt of contemporary society reflects itself m the doctrine 
of cultural relativity, according to which there can be no valid trans 
cultural criticism of basic value postulates This standpoint commended 
itself to distinguished social scientists who wished a theoretical basis 
for their critique of ethnocentrism and imperialism, and was eloquently 
advocated by Ruth Benedict and Margaret Mead What the cultural 
relativist fails to perceive is that no ethical consequence follows from the 
anthropological fact of human variation If intolerance is a culture’s 


basic value, it would (from the relativist standpoint) be immune to 
criticism 1 he universal ethics however, which is the outcome of psycho- 
analysis rests on the scientific belief that there is a common biological 
foundation in all the branches of the human race The programs of 
technical and medical aid to the worlds backward areas are founded to- 
day on such a common ethical philosophy, with us biological criterion 
of t ic frustration and satisfaction of underlying drives Some cultures are 
repressive of human drives others have achieved a high degree of ex 
pression 1 lie free society is that set of institutions which promote the 
maximum expressions and the minimum repressions If ethical rela 
mity were true^there would be no general laws of psychology common 
to all cultures The diversity of learned cultural forms itself rests, how 
ever, on un eT ying universal laws of human psychology On this 
met jck o ogica asis the social sciences may contribute, not toward 
transva uation nor devaluation, but toward man’s own valuation 

e lave proceeded in our inquiry on the assumption that self 
now ev £c. i ve ringing of all to the clarity of consciousness, is the jn 
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ods in early life These stresses upset the integrity of their self perception 
and the assimilation of the sensations of their own bodies, revealed as 
a disturbance of subjective sensations of changing size, either of the 
total body or its parts The complaints of these patients are identical 
with those described in Gulliver's Travels and Alice in Wonderland 

Part 1 Jonathan Swtft 

Swift was enigmatic, touchy, contradictory Famous for his satirical 
prose and the open obscenity of much of his poetry, his speech was 1 m 
maculate, charming, and witty Swift never knew his father, who died 
seven months before his birth, and he rarely saw his sister, who was 
barely two years his senior Despite the family's poverty, the children 
had a nurse who kidnaped the frail Jonathan when he was a year old 
Learning of the abduction his mother sent word that he should not be 
returned until he was stronger, and he remained with the nurse for some 
three years Upon hvs return he had been trained in cleanliness, and was 
already able to read and spell Shortly after his return his mother left 
and her son seems not to have seen her again until he sought her out 
•when he was twenty one Nonetheless, he consigned ' his loving nurse 
to anonymity, but his mother, who had deserted him twice before the 
age of five, he visited whenever he could 

From five until twenty-one. Swift lived a hated “institutional 
existence in school, and in the household of a paternal uncle, shared with 
many cousins His behavior during these school years has been described 
as obedient though frozen Only after the attainment of a ' dishonor 
able degree did he become openly rebellious and begin to liberate some 
of his intellectual powers 

A first flirtation ended badly and he reacted with a distrust of his 
ability to love or win love a feeling which seemed to deepen as he grew 
older He fell back upon power and pride, morbidly sensitive to hurt 
or the hint of rebuff, he would turn for recognition to society rather than 
to an oilier woman 

At twenty two Swift entered the employment and household of Sir 
William Temple, whom he seemed first to admire and then to envy 
It has been suggested that craving a father, Swift demanded more from 
Sir William than the latter could give, and deeply hurt, he departed, 
giving ill health as his reason This illness may have been the first attack 
of Manures disease, which precipitated his lifelong hypochondriacal fears 
and anxieties about his physical and mental health He returned in a 
C r ^ t0 ^ em P^ e household, remaining for five years, during 
which he made an almost successful attempt to form the family ties 
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whK>. had been den.ed h.m - « £ 
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the fourth voyage is inhabited by both ideal and foul creatures, and it 
is their interrelations and their relation to the travels which comprise 
the climax of the tales. 

The general motif of Gulliver's life among the Lilliputians was the 
problem of disparity in size, causing great impoverishment because of 
hts need for food and the expense of his clothing. It can be related to 
Swifts own family’s extremely impoverished condition at the time of his 
birth. 


Gullivers mountainous body is awesomely offensive to the Lillipu 
nans Adventures in Ulliput include a mutual sightseeing expedition 
in which Gulliver is authorized to look into the Empress’s private apart- 
ment. In general, Gulliver’s role is that of the benevolent, oversized 

and vl? ma 1 n, P , ; latln 5’ but destroying the enemy. Certain customs 
d value scales described place emphasis on morals rather than ability, 
and a perpetua need to deny the differences between the sexes, 
firs, rt' e T nd ? yaEe ' “ Brobdin S na g. was an exact reversal of the 
small “nimafs A ° f be ‘" g trampIed ° r Caten up h * children and 

ing the sea in a box.^akL exactly nine m T 'T?'’ effecIed b y CTOSS ’ 
of a rebirth fantasy. ^ tnonths and is strongly suggestive 

island in ° f 3 P«“». -ctly circular 

of abstract fantly. The fourth I ^'„ PU,a ’ m ' 8ht ** described 35 tha “'and 
by both strangely evil and noble datura “'ll ^1*“ knd inhab!,ed 
hairy, known to hate one another and „i,h' Tbc ' ahoos are dirty and 
lack of discrimination. In contrast the R 3 T'l a PP aIhn S greed and 
gentle horses, governed entirely h '■ • Hou y b hhnms are reasonable, 

forced ,0 recognize Ws own Yahoo y ’t )U! ' ,Ce 3nd Wendli "“ ! ’ Gulliver, 

kahoo girl; yet i n speech heh entity, settles down and marries a 

HouhynhnnT ^ ' behaV '° r ’ a " d a “““ d e, he imitates the noble 

was something as^aL^WdeTabom the™ 5 “ ha ' e Wt ‘ hat there 

It is most surprising that hp m i e arcumstanc es of his birth. 

™ h’ Ztl^Z *» hfa . f r er - 

. ne was not in contact with any 
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just His scoptophiha and exhibitionism, however, were thoroughly knit 
into his character 

In the Travels , active and passive voyeurism is ubiquitous The 
first voyage may well express the primary narcissistic omnipotence of the 
infant The second voyage expresses the helplessness of a child among 
giants when he is aware of his size In general, the exhibitionism is 
largely expressed in excretory rather than genital or reproductive terms 
In the third voyage, the voyeurism is almost wholly active, expressed 
largely in social terms The strange configuration of his oedipus com 
plex, his fatherless state, and the fantasies of a temple defiled by the 
murder of a man many years before, are elaborated His disillusionment 
about his mother he repeated later in his attitude toward Ins church It 
appears that the boy Swift, lonely and disappointed, suffered from mas 
turbation worries, and an exposition of masturbation fantasies appears 
m the third voyage His early life certainly predisposed him to the 
development of a stunting bisexuality, and there was a fixation at the 
anal level with further impairment of genital functioning It seems 
likely that some fantasied image of his sister influenced Swift in the 
selection of the three women who played an important part m hu life 
The image of the nurses disgusting breast carried with it fear and a 
sense of similarity to a pregnant abdomen and an adult phallus This 
image was rendered less dangerous by being degraded and fecalized 

Throughout Gulliver's Travels there are adventures suggestive of 
homosexual fantasies and incidents involving confusion of breast and 
phallus There is no indication that Swift was an overt fetishist, al 
though he shares much with the personality structure of such mdividu 
als However, his ana! fixation was intense and binding, his genital 
response so impaired, that he did not need a fetish 

He resigned from psychical gemtahty In a sense hu converting of 
women of hu choice into boys fulfilled a fetuhutic need ' The Travels 
appear as the acting out of Lemuel s roasturbatory fantasies which, like 
the character of Swift, are closely interwoven with anal preoccupations 
and ambitions rather than genital ones The problem of changes in body 
size, based on phallic functioning, are reflected onto the total body 

Part II Lewis Carroll 

! The Life of Charles L Dodgson —Lew 15 Carroll (Charles Dodg 
son) was the oldest boy (and third child) in a brood of ten His fathcr 
who came from a line of Anglican clergymen, later became an Arch 
deacon His mother was described as gentle and tender, but strict and 
demanding In letters she sent her son • a million kisses and kissing was 
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cmation for anatomy and physiology, the latter interests having been 
precipitated by his seeing a man in an epileptic fit Later his little girls 
became his most photographed subjects, either in costumes or in the 
nude To them also he first related his stones Alice's Adventures in Won 
derland was first told to Alice and written as a Christmas present for her 
In this as m later writings, there is strong evidence of his turning 
frightening and horrifying events into the humor of fiction and fantasy 
The popular legend that Carroll was a great mathematician seems to 
have been sadly untrue, due, it seems, to inhibition 

The last ten years of his life were considerably slowed down, and 
inexplicably, Dodgson "expelled Carroll" from Oxford, even refusing 
mail addressed to Lewis Carroll at Oxford He died at the age of sixty 
six, m 1898 

2 The Character of Dodgson as Revealed in the Writings of Car 
roll — In appearance Dodgson was slight and effeminate Regarded as an 
eccentric, like the White Knight, he was also an imentor of puzzles, 
riddles, games and mnemonic devices There was a tinge of the crank 
imentor in his attitudes During adult life he apparently suffered from 
an intractable insomnia and many of his intentions seem to have de 
veloped during his sleepless hours 

From an early age, he was interested in Time, and seems to have 
been always in some kind ol a battle with it He was a compulsive pub- 
lisher of his ideas, a compulsive indexer, a faithful dianst, and a col 
lecior of music boxes and fountain pens He had a strong sensitivity to 
fits and convulsions, a preoccupation with cords and knots, and a frank 
dislike for boys and babies In later years he 15 reported to have become 
increasingly vain, secretive and suspicious 

Two other preoccupations were most conspicuous in both his life 
and writings his special attitudes to eating and breathing, and his rela 
uonship to animals especially cats The question of eating or being 
eaicn appears frequently, even in lus earliest poetry dealing with hos- 
ulm between siblings One ends with 'Don't stew your sister" C L. 
Dodgson considered whether air was healthy or morbid with the same 
intensity he gase to food and drink 

The mam themes in Carrolls writings are studied m the two Alice 
books The Hunting of the Snark, Sylvie and Bruno, and his poetry' In 
Alice in W onderland, the little heroine goes through a series of bodily 
changes almost always induced b\ eating or drinking There is a pano- 
rama of grotesque caricature expressed in the general mixture and fusion 
of identities of animals, insects and strange humans Through all is a 
cruelty so extreme av to be ridiculous In both Alice books, however, the 
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further concern with body size may well relate to repeated observations 
of bis mother s pregnancies These are treated by denial m his early 
drawings 

Carrolls writings contain no strong active male figure, but, by con 
trast, many belligerent noisy females His early infantile fixations pre 
vented the development of a full oedipal relationship, and the mother 
remained viewed ambivalently, with the father always a peripheral 
figure It is noteworthy that there is an absence of the usual castration 
threats in his writings Punishment, always by the woman, is of vanishing 
or decapitation 

Patients whose early development follow the lines described fre 
quently develop a rich fantasy life during latency, which by their charac 
ter (animistic anthropomorphic, and bisexual) reveals the child s pre 
occupation with the early problems Furthermore, when body identity 
lias been undermined, and there has been intense denial or repression 
of aggression, fears of annihilation result from the resurgence of these 
feelings so that they must be defended against at all cost 

There were also other influences which played their part in frighten 
mg the young Charles and deepening his aversion to adult sexuality By 
reconstruction from a number of writings, Greenacre uncovers an ex 
penencc of the young boy being stirred at the sight of an older man 
(probably a gardener) in a state of sexual excitement Further examina 
tions of the writings about the mysterious frightening creatures, and 
their relation to Carroll s arresting neologisms and portmanteau words 
are used to reconstruct both primal scene and birth fantasies The whole 
picture is that of an awful fascination with and terror of the sexual life 
of adults 

Part III Certatn Comparisons between Swift and Carroll 

The latency period seemingly had a great significance for the de 
velopment of both men Both showed attachments to little girls of eight 
or nine, the age of nonsexual pressures Swift was unable to shield him 
self completely from his sexuality, in contrast to Carroll, who seemed 
never to have had any passionate attachment to a grown woman 

Both shared certain defenses, especially compulsiveness and rigidity 
of self regulation, but whereas Swift’s compulsions related mainly to 
dirt and aggresmity CaiTolI s were more complex and constituted against 
more primitive oral-cannibalistic aggressions Neither is known to have 
had any oven perversion, although both sacrificed mature genital grau 
fication m their emotional struggles Swift almost achieved gemtality, 
essentially Jus conflicts were on a neurotic level Carrolls defemes, how 
ever, controlled a disturbance so primitive as to be closer to the psychotic. 
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Part IV Notes on Nonsense 
Sat, re parody 
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PSYCHOANALYSIS: PRACTICAL AND 
RESEARCH ASPECTS 

by 

I VILLI HOFPF.R (132) 

This book is a collection of five lectures delivered by the author as 
the twelfth in the series of the Abraham Fleitner Lectures at the Vander- 
bilt University School of Medicine. 

Principles of Training in Psychoanalysis 

The author mentions the fact that there are twice as many psy- 
psychoanalytic training in the United States as the total 
from the n P , f Anlerican Psychoanalytic Association. The change 
nTecture, h" ^ ‘ S remarkab,e - The au lhor was taught psychiatry 
which be 'ilde e 6 , ,7“ f0r l "' 0 Case presentation^ 

tradve dec ion 7 7 lcd P"™^ “ diagnosis and adminis- 

Oniy in Vienna J?“. s0 “‘J e o£ a thera P eu ‘>c nature could be offered, 
ing Imdtutes Psychoanalytic train- 

At pTe h se e m !e in f ,7,- SyCh0an c ly ' iC rae,hod ret ) uircd a training analysis. 
tn ! Tde r ed e S sen,if;' , T h ^ re( P‘ i ™‘. case supervision! are Lso 
dent's understanding i. mng ° r P ersonal analysis aids in the stu- 
and behavior In h® ° E raeamn S of his own mental manifestations 
Pioy free association* ajdjeejthat 7 y ° UnS 

scious resistances intervene The a' "n ‘° a standstl11 when uncon- 
forces and to interpret them Th ™ ls to understand these 

of the repressed strivings. The unr ,n5 ' ght ’7 “ a 8 reater tolerance 
to counteract man's inner • ° nsci °us resistances have functioned 
Purpose is projection a 7“ fa cuhy-.he use of his reason: their 
The psychS aST ° f P ainfuI aff '«s. 

that is. how the past ^ 

listen with frejfioatlne'jt? 7 continued self-analysis enables him to 

- “ KTS5T~' — - 

Internal Conflict and Anxiety 

Psychoanalytic theory stress a 

human behavior. Symmoim ynamic and conflictual aspects of 

P arise, not just from connict, but from un- 
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cause, out conflict This implies structural conBuAs for example bemecn 
ego and id or ego and superego The conflicts hare ‘heir onpn 'u child 
lifod and are generall, reacma.ed ,n the present ‘ 
deals with conflict by the therapists „ 

forces offering a compromise solutton P * y *° e Ider the rontrol of 
making conscious these forces so that ) ,llustnme Her 

the patient The case of a tnenty n. ^ear-old prfn .llus.rt^ ^ 
major complaint was an inability *° '^ on or at lusing about 
different suitors to marry Rather ouse f or the in ifecision loot 
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fan A movie film reto^^^.scnt.y.etr.r.ed The... S 
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patient against this anxiety is dramatically presented in the film (James 
Robertson). 

Psychiatrists and pediatricians can cooperate in the understanding 
of the meaning of bodily illness to a child. The mother’s attitude toward 
illness is an important determinant of the child's. The additional alien- 
tion involved in nursing and the relaxation of feeding and toilet train- 
ing can have many disturbing and bewildering meanings to the child. 
These indulgences can be pleasurable or arouse anxiety. Other burdens 
of being ill, for example, the restriction of movement, have marked effects 
on the handling of aggression. Being given medication can lead to feel- 
ings of being poisoned. The expectation of surgical intervention leads 
to fantasies which can be understood and assessed in terms of their 
interaction with earlier experiences of punishment. 

Further studies are required to determine the best method for pre- 
paring a child for these traumas. Another problem which deserves further 
study is the characterological changes which occur in a child as a result 
of being ill. There are children who become withdrawn while others 
become more demanding. Some children become suspicious of their 
mother, feeling that their illness is her fault. Others treat the ill part 
of their body as if it were a child and they the mother. In this way they 
resemble the adult hypochondriac. 

Ego Reactions in Cerebral Disease: A Case Report 

The analytic study of a case of postencephalitic Parkinsonism is 
presented. The focus is on the vicissitudes of aggression. Jelliffe has sug- 
gested that these patients deny the feeling of motor restriction which is 
such an outstanding symptom of the disease. In addition, they sexualize 
their illness by the development, ot perverse fantasies. Kuhie has enu- 
merated the three sources of personality change accompanying this dis-- 
ease. They may be due to (I) localized brain lesions, (2) the effect of 
such lesions on the personality, and (3) a regressive adaptation. Obsessive- 
compulsive symptoms have been found to be prominent in these patients, 
often accompanying the oculogyric crises in particular. These observa- 
tions support the thesis that the disease is followed by an increase in 
destructive drives. 

The twenty-eight-year-old female patient presented here was in 
analysis for ten months. For five years she had been subject to compul- 
she smoking every fourth or fifth day. The episode was accompanied by 
a delirious state of a hysterical depressive nature. The onset of the bizarre 
symptom was in her twenty-third year in the sixth month of her mar- 
riage, and on the day of the death of her father-in-law. On visiting the 
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childhood behavior, and neurotic symptoms could be related in a uni- 
fied theory. Later he investigated the defense mechanisms, which led 
to an increase in the importance of the ego. In the development of the 
infant, the realization of the sense of "self” as a constant is of the utmost 
importance. This begins in the infant’s being able to find his mouth 
•with his fingers and permits the sucking of the fingers. In this act, in- 
volving voluntary motor control, there results both oral and tactile grati- 
fications and it is a major lesson in self-discovery. A number of ego func- 
tions are prerequisite for this action; genuine perceptual activity, ade- 
quate motor control, the function of memory, and even some reality 
testing. The motivation for the further development of these ego func- 
tions is the pursuit of pleasure and the avoidance of pain. There are 
cases where the pathology is so great that the “pain barrier” does not 
perform its function of defending against self-mutilation. An example 
of an illegitimate child bom of a manic-depressive mother is given. This 
child, as a result of traumatic separation experiences and fears of her 
mother's moods, would bite herself to the point of severe self-injury*. 
Observations such as this support the thesis that vehement aggressive 
strivings exist in the child during his early years. Factors operating be- 
tween the self and object to promote a self-love counteract the self-hate 
and fear of loneliness which can end in self-destructiveness. In temper 
tantrums we see that self-love and object love can cease to operate and 
the ego organization can be flooded with freed aggression. 

Following the history of normal object relations, we see the object 
first valued as a means of reducing tension; the object is termed a "need- 
satisfying object," and if it does not serve this function, another, better 
object is substituted. When the strength of the drives is reduced and 
the control of the ego increased, nonsatisfying or absent objects can 
retain their value for the child. For example, as early as the fourth 
month, the personal attachment to the object develops and it is then 
possible to vary the form of satisfaction, provided the object remains the 
same. The child then experiences anxiety when separated from the ob- 
ject. However, this object constancy is vulnerable to regression on pro- 
longed absence. During the development of object constancy, there is 
frequent confusion between the self and object. For example, a little 
twenty-one-month-old girl would suck her thumb before falling asleep- 
She would vary this by sucking the fingers of the nurse or by trying to 
put her hand in the nurse’s mouth. 

The interplay between self and object is the central paradox of 
emotional development. This can be summarized as follows; the child 
needs the mother’s love in order to be able to love himself, in order to 
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2 Basic Concepts of Psychoanalysts — The general premises ac 
cepted by all the analytic schools are summarized The first is psycho 
logical determinism Human behavior is not accidental, but is de 
termined by trends within the individual which contribute to a mean 
ingful continuity of events in his life Psjchological symptoms are not 
arbitrary, but are reducible to specific meanings and reveal the specific 
psychic stresses of the individual The second basic concept is the role 
of the unconscious, which acts ' like a mind m contributing to the 
structure of behavior in a directed manner The third concept is that of 
motivation or dynamics This deals with the * goal-directed quality 
of behavior as a matter of necessary and feasible inquiry The fourth 
concept is the genetic approach The basic substratum of adult psycho- 
logical patterns is childhood experience, which is the most crucial time 
m the longitudinal history of the individual There is thus postulated a 
ynarnic origin for psychic attributes previously considered as faculties 
prefigured in the human species 

“ Under!tan , d unc °nscious processes, all analysts use free 

:zrr ^ dreams ’ and the «* **»• 

analysts hZT ° f ,nformat, °" a « P.°ject.ve tests, hypno 

analysis bodtly reactions, gestures and mannerisms 

Part II Freud and the Freudians’ 

instincts for better^ 0rganwr ”'J _For Freud, the emphasis here is upon 
of excitation within fL 1 ”*?*!! 3 dnves ^ willch have their sources in states 

luon an aim wh^ 6 * tV*" a the reductlon of such - 

The obiect is usual! a* USU3 ^ allaine d through an external object 
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.he s^lun^rut':: gr ° Up,ng5 Wh ' Ch “ -PP»«« 
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regressive— hack to^he man”' 1 ™>'>' -pet. me" and 

Freudians have reiected the fr ° m ' vhlch hfe springs Many 

hut accept the concern of an ** ‘ mIlnct 35 a metaphysical speculation 
sexual drues There is nn ,mtlnct ° f a ggiession as independent of the 
death motivation s P«cia term like libido for the energy of the 
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and superego. The id is the vital substratum of the reservoir of instinc- 
tual needs and biologically determined impulses; the ego is the adaptive 
mechanism more or less oriented toward reality; the superego is con- 
science. The id is always unconscious, the ego and superego largely con- 
scious, but by no means exclusively so. The ego (as an “institution”) is 
the precipitate of the learning process of the individual in his encounter 
with people and things. It has no intrinsic dynamic power, deriving its 
energies from the id. However, it is the major integrative institution of 
the personality. The superego derives from the long period of infantile 
helplessness. At the onset, the child conforms to parental dictates because 
of * objective anxiety" i.e., the conditioned fear of the consequences of 
hu actions. Later, especially in the oedipal period, the child identifies 
with the parents. Their commands and images become “introjected” 
mto the cluld's psyche. Once formed, the superego tends to operate with 
t ie orce o parental dictates as the child understood them at the 
the‘"fd " maJ ° r ‘ mr ° ieaion ’ functioning directly with the energies of 


led 777 year !' StUdy ° f the 5° as distincl from ‘he instincts has 
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merely a passive resultant of forces, but is a specific organ of equilibrium 
at the disposal of the person which results in the sense of "being a person" 
with specific experiences, and a sense of unique continuity in time, space, 
and causality. In her critical comment the author accepts Freud’s theory 
of instincts, with some reservations about the unitary character of the 
instinct of aggression. 


■L The Terms of the Milieu . — Freud was, paradoxically, the first 
major psychologist to give the "culturists” a valid tool with which to 
work. Freud's instinct theory posits quite vague biologically determined 
aims which take their concrete form from the actual experience of the 
individual. Next to an absolute tabula rasa concept of the human organ- 
ism, which few observers have found tenable, this formulation allows 
for the widest amount of change in human behavior as a consequence of 
change in social institutions. In this context, the formation of attitudes 
in c 1 °° ,s °f primary importance as opposed to the concept of later 

imposition of social forms. 


i;r_ ! demonstration of the significance of the very early period of 
H ^ cve , °P me . nt basic expectations fitted in excellently with the 
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relationship of the individual to the special institutions of his group is 
carefully examined 

A more direct contribution of Freud s to the study and significance 
of the milieu is his ideas on group psychology It appeared to Freud 
that the emotional relationship to the leader is the quintessence of all 
group formation and behavior The need for a leader and the qualit) 
of the relationship to the leader are for Freud the consequence of the 
infantile experience with the parent, which inevitably molds the child s 
attitude toward other persons A group is constituted by its members 
adoption of the same object ideal (leader) The power of the leader is 
magnified, like the power of the parent, and, above all, the follower 
ic enti ies with the leader (parental) image The irrationality and com 
plexity of group behavior can thus be interpreted along the same lines 
as the atmude tonard the parent in tndisidual behavior Under group 
cone ltions, t ie group ideal of leader ma) be substituted for the individual 

XX; 1 ^r rn '" ,ng acu ot bero,sm and cruelty ,m p° ss,bie f ° r the 
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his turn Tlie fathers to ' m !" combat an d "bo became ‘father” in 
wises being souih o,r, UP s " as all of the sons 

tmisena! incest taboo and exogamy^" '' 1C beglnnin S of ,he vlr ‘ ua ”y 

follosss Freud m oite meinories as determinants, Rdheim 
his cave on the actual ^P^asmng the oedipus complex Rest 
Malinowskis own *>""* out that b) 

>ears of Trobriand infanrv C at P* a y a role m the very earl) 

and tha, one ma^ ee'the 7a!he 'V' 0 “Zu' ‘ n ° Ur °" n 
taboos which apparently conrrrn7l, , SUf ' b ' h,nd the ™;H'S and 
1 1 ntl, concern the uncle exclusively R6he.ro believes 
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.ha, .he unde .n mamhnca. groups («h. eh “”£1 rom 

fully) cm be shown in dreams myths and a vag|na xhe 

bination of mother and father— a man rc -creates special attitudes 
social insulution arises from an 3 y halhc mot her remains 

toward the parents Rdlicim indicates P bccoma the witch 

dominant in these societies He points o^ ^ ljt(r ceremo ny espe 
who is either symbolically received “^^““. "JXuon of coitus is 
daily bridal rites and hors the pnmime infantile 

repeated in tliese ceremonies t u e developmental nature 

P The essential fea.ure of Freud s posd “ ^flLrd and un. 
vuilun the individual of group ,nst “J afe n0 , n born trends toward 
\ersally operative they may appear 11 c f the long roster 

gregariousncss leading and Mowing °”J al >mBal Freud s 

of traits frequently considered nam ^ o( thc experience of the 
position is the observable trends gr ^ ^ neccssarl i y encounters 

helpless infant rsldi specific biologi „ h„l e later but sill 

rea,,,y *' 

S,bl1 Socially oriented feelings arc ^”' 1 ‘ ‘^."'Spatltouon from die 
prepared to expect almost comp « ‘ d *. W leader M 

outside world which awakens >•»•«“*« ,„ r and hatred rebel um 

magnif, cation of 1... power is a ™ ro P , Oven action against .he leader 

welcome relief from ■am' die ascendancy along with feel gs 
feelings of lose to g ru i support leaders and the 

deprivation of die fadi P ncrcas ingly tyranm vo ked the 

The irrational submission To . ^ [ha[ originally F™ ^ ^ 

acceptance of hardships amlc 5<)Ur ce acror J^® slon Bui in large 
resoh have lull »»«>■ nc J s „anirally “■’“‘“’S superego But die 
Frustration of libidtn nalued as pa« “ * Whether or not 

part such aggression i ^ o[ aggressive undls chaiged 

superego is Homed Y w consciousness Th mum , person 

they come to action or cnced die overly ^ „,emal 

aggression tends to P , r etnbut'on rtmbuu on is oflen 

as guilt as merit 1 ®„be J eomepartofthes crnal arcurosiances 

authority which has n dlea of d why and what is the 

directed against the self reg __ bKonjes „ leader 

Freud further asks 
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great man? In Moses and Monotheism he points out that the definition 
can only be partly objective To be sure, the great man must have 
superior capacities but his greatness resides mainly in the fact that he 
can formulate with especial clarity and cogency the trends which are 
already present in the group The members of a group determine (largely 
unconsciously) who can be accepted as leader in the full sense of sub 
stitution for the inner ego ideal Having made this full acceptance, 
however, the members are innerly committed to the precepts of the 
leader-dominated conscience well beyond the specific emotional needs 
which led to its adoption The acceptable leader cannot go too far afield 
m his initial doctrine, and, in the course of time, his doctrine is revamped 
to accord with deeper emotional needs 


5 The Genetic Process — This is one of the most important aspects 
of Freudian theory, particularly in differentiating the Freudian from 
other psychoanalytic schools Variations in adult behavior become under 
standable m terms of variations in the type of infantile problems still 
urgent for the personality, and how they were handled in the past 

tree concepts are basic to the understanding of the genetic process 
relation to later dynamics stages of infantile development, fixation, 
y V , mUe ° f hlS b,ol °g>“l equipment, the child goes 
nromml* ' lr P ro S TCiiion w lnch depends on the coming into 

sen car]™, 0 , vano '‘ 5 or S an systems The psychological aspects of the 
allied Tt 5 a 8 C!_ blrl1 ' end primary narcissism— are relatively gener 
' c ant ', excre "^' or £ ans and the genital organs succes 
cnellvd^ t ' f ° C1 ° f morc 5 P cclfic ■iBtnbut.onfof psychic 

leieu’inuch ' ' " ‘ b ‘ d ° 1 1,a ' !la S C! ma Y be roughly assigned to age 

a ”r„ 8 , g r PmB and " alUnS *.th »e 

camzauon icl'th*, dlC P' r50na * lt Y attains a considerable degree of or 
pendendv The c C ° mnblu ' n S =re not freely movable inde 

deal of overlannine'° US | of develo pment naturally show a great 

everen,:r^v P e?«r^rmnd ,0n “ 3 "°‘ ber 3 " d “ P h3 “ “ 

Of development „ called fixatmii nie ’ C P "T “ C ' mS 10 onC SUf!C 
cucumnances to the pom. of fi»^5S^ST U " der 

°f the outer wmld^'n'dor’he'bL 3 " 1 b ° m "“ h ° Ul 3 clK,r P"“P uon 

danger lie experience .» n ^° undar,cs of his own self The main 

»nmuh which he cannot master 1 h °» hl * ,n,mature nenous s y slcm 
as the prototspc r, n 1 hc b,rth ,rauma may be considered 

l''oe"< d m fc " ' S ! al «*> oI -Jciy states I he 
mother becomes she infant , mam guarantee against such 
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WtlUULd Ut 

ear!y anxiety stales Thus feat of loss of fove 
a cardinal role in infancy and in certain types of severe.y egr 

pathology in later life mowira t thinking are necessary 

The concepts of omnipotence an g ^ ^ externa j world 

consequences of the infants lack of no n ^ ma i W0 rld Ferenczi espe 

in its own right or as different from ^ staKe during which 

cially stressed the developmental impor a ^ /j ater his hallu 

according to the child events occur eca ^ hl$ wis h without the 
cmatory image of the breast) his w (mfantile omnipotence) 

mediation of objective activity m a voune child and in primitive 

Magical thinking so often observed in itay^ 6^ thmbllg _ thus 

peoples as well as in the msanc “ , exp erience Terenai uses the 

has IB roots in the earliest phases p P at this period and cm 

term oceanic 10 describe the ‘ giving itself over to 

phasires the neonates pass.M.'y boh: ^ must be passively 
quiescence and sleep and the in limited abilities of the im 

endured the moment they ovetsiep the «ry a ttemed reaction to 

mature nervous system to engage m any 

noxious stimuli described as an instinctual (* exu j* 

The oral stage Oral pMt » descr. than hunger 

libidinal) need more significant for p passive suck l,ng * 

in our culture although the two are relate^ aj [h external 

connected with the growing P“ ce P f rC al ambivalence) p " c ' P d d 
source gives way lo acl.ve b ‘“"S < s “f r ly ° connecl.on with .he bo<hl 
of .he object (mother) » 

function of swallowing (inco p p erl0 d when die m 3 ct , on 

and spilling on. mner and outer world ^,‘^des 

clearly distinguish betwee ^ |ugH , general-ad E*^ f Mpt£U 
and object these trends t his period and im tially oral 

ot relationship to objece, «™^ nndly ^fluenced by this miual y 

tions of the outer wor ^ M from birth and 

contact 


° rW P occurs from birth and 

C ° ma “ , , , Reflex evacuation of course , ding 0 f the 

The anal stage R'“ ^ ,„fant. Proba 7 ) ' r datc certainly the 

is presumably P lea!Ur , ur able sponianeously at a ralue his 

feces also becomes pl^u™™ The infant >PP^ g bt „, m e hi. 

withholding appears in iiiH o[ spelling a Futthcrm ore the 

excreta as object the : « £ in , un ctual on her term) 

7n h de,‘a 

overlap the two foe. 
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san 
omous 


ril) interact with each other The special feature of the need for auton 
w.nous control of a powerful instinctual pattern (itself diphasic as regards 
expelling and retaining) plus the need for adaptation to the demands of 
the mother make the modes of adjustment worked out by the child at this 
period especiall) significant for later attitudes toward (1) his own auton 
omy vs gning in to others, and (2) his own possessions (originally his 
excreta) \s more general valuation of objects 

The phallic stage This stage is marked by pleasurable excitement 
associated with the phallus and by a high evaluation placed upon it by 
both sexes 1 he desire for phallic gratification is handled by masturbation 
a solution seriously condemned bj the external objects (parents) whom 
the child lias come to respect, to love, and to fear Partly the desire 
demands an external object for its fulfillment, and the child is forced 
into the oedipal situation His mother, the earliest cathected object, is 
now the object of his genital desires, and his father becomes his rival 
Superego Prohibition of the natural aim of the libido in the phallic 
stage leads to formation of the superego Blocked in direct fulfillment 
with the mother, conflicted in attitudes toward the father as successful 
r.v-i! (whom one would like to kill and emulate) and as powerful, loved 
a ttenm| )r " hom one ***** and wants), threatened by castration ,f he 
“ < 2 n f°, CO,npete ' 1 ,e lmle boy Solves h,s P robIem by * massive intro 
parents * ■ ttttud * as he sees b Y identification with the 

much b-lcin of the English School considers the superego as a 

Freudian which ^ c ' cJo P menl lhan lJ »e one presented as essentially 

I, Ir ,t m ’ , 0pera,C5 ,n cer,am early infancy Accord. ng to 

the first scar of 7f a ™ a oI c ®° an(1 superego development operate in 
the smlt month ' T' !UCk,n S 8-'“ "' a y to active btttng around 
of anxiety bevnnl <$ 1 ** “ able t0 do son, ething about his states 

mine sem/of 2 mere endurance Furthermore, he lias developed 

II, c period ( .Z CtS !| S ,ffcrem from himself, although rudimentary 

.‘.. 0^pe“e„ 0 eTr:;, 0 b :‘ ha and b '°H.ca. processes ,h3, 

all) determined tmsges. aLorf,„.™ <P ' U! d ‘ m l ,h > lo S' net,c 
the general nlr-» rn . , to ^^ cin . of the penis the vagina, and 

«nto « a„d“ me Z ”1 ° l -Sher. <"> 

expulsion, and die nresenr ” or B 3n! ' t,ie process of incorporation and 
materials available to^luTinhinf m0,h ' r are -»■»« 

.-.l.~^rLr ,,0n tha! °' al !ad ™ “ «* crucial I im 
serves ID strengthen the is . 0, ’ mtn ‘ Thc ra S' derived from frustration 
* scud . .oiKe^d die jeadf"" , ” ,,,,CU ° f lnfa "> K.em accepts 
tina as an active aggression against the 
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sell Coitus is fantasied as an act o£ of as 

ot the penis by the mother The pern ^ wi(h (he breast the 

dangerous weapons — the penis large y q 

lagina mill the biting mouth as some thing to be in 

Therclore the infant conceives the J ^ tad J0 often 

corporaled or ejected with di' P" ir ‘ > auto „omous judgment ol 
cited in analytic schools as the firs p . aldct j by the tendency 

the child The mechanism of projection ie death instinct out 

of the organism to turn the essentially w hat Klein calls the 

ward in self protection Thus the infa ielatlonsh ,p to the world 

paranoid jiosition as the first phase o Bll[ 0 f course there is 

attributing to the parent its bM “'‘Xsure seeking of the libido 

always the good mother, who faci i —mfication Very early t e 

and there are hb.dinal uiges whit* ‘f^Insr another-a division 
infantile ego mobilizes one P an ° . m hibltions and the formatio 

which is the first step toward ‘ lhe process 

ot the superego Fear and love o P j Klein calls the cp 
A little later the child the growing rccogn.uon 

site position The significant change res wholeness Mother 

that the object (mainly the moth i ) h 0n£ canno t attac 

is perceived a, being in herself ^ w =.n f«> “ 

bad mother without also hostility proje™ d ” ^ 

now the whole object is tn."J « ** dnid as again in.ernal 

paranoid position is now expe psychosis 

directed against the self -ion however is that 3 » 

The dassical **"£££ confl.ct m any 

especially de P T “ st ° inst ? tu „ons and cannot be 


The classical *'“*** £> confl.ct am°"g ^ m any 

specially depression p s an d cannot be 

ematued personality » ns ranM ie conflict , ars little 

ense Hie Equivalent of lhe ml lan * „ the ■ s h,ft 

Psychological In .be phall* si ge ^ bj£Ct [rom 

s are very much like clitoris to the vag Castration 


Psychological tuvaor---- ■- • , lhe phallic s 
girls are very much like l' 11 ' cl „ or is to the vagl ” 3 “ Castration 
die organ of gratification from*,, v£ „ „ . p-« P^ atlon of .he 
the mother to the fathe determines nt motif The 

u for them the observed Jart^ the.r dom, ^ ^ an a 

oedipus complex and P vja die male (m ea J . The oedipal 
girl wishes to regain a p , on familiar m Jfi ^ supc rego of 

develops the child P e abruptly as ^ „ ,hat ol men 

situation is no. 

women is not so slurp J lhc repression (or , hc siath year 

ha.cncy pcr.od Ahc rf ^ ^ eclips e until .he 

complete and the**j P^. s „„,l urge E 
Freud believes that 
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renewed biological forces of puberty again bring it into prominence 
Enkson points to the importance of finding tools and skills during this 
period which allow the child to identify with others on a more socialized 
level than the early organ fantasies 

Adolescence The classical Freudian position emphasizes the rein 
statement during this period of early attitudes and quasi solutions of the 
oedipus complex Without denying the crucial importance of this posi 
tion, some authors now point to the special structure of libidmal prob 
!ems characteristic for this age Erikson emphasizes the need of the 
adolescent to find his identity — that is, a social role which matches his 
early instinctual relationships within the family 


6 The Dynamics of the Functioning Personality —This may be 
initially approached in terms of the libido which is applied to the whole 
available energy of Eros, that is, to the motive power springing from 
states of tension in the body itself In the very early stage, before the id 
and ego are differentiated, the libido is entirely self-onented. it is called 
narcissistic libido, and is the reservoir from which object libido is drawn 
e lhcor y l ^ c hbido has the merit of showing the dynamic unity 
° e psychic life, its purposive character as related to native biological 
nee s, an —through the concept of fixation — of providing means for 
differentiated understanding of the actual complexities of personality 
Consideration of how the personality worts involves study of the defense 
lanisms used by the ego to control id impulses and to achieve a 
functioning synthesis 

In 1891 Freud used the term defense to refer to the effort of the 
the rnnft° against "dangerous” instinctual demands and 

listed ' C aT’ 1 " 8 m th ' course of development In 1936 Anna Freud 
nmetiee ( ‘" addmon 10 sublimation) as very familiar in ihe 

formation i r0r ^ ° f P , f choanal ysis regression, repression, reaction 
h™ elf ' T ' r d °'" & P r °J' ct:on - '"Ejection, turning against 
mention ^ ^ ° f «*■«« for social 

conraouin«,° n -n^' Pr " 3 ' 0n ”' an! ' ,n >h°rough dismissal from 

excludes large areaT^ rte” "P' dimt aI thc moment, but the ego thus 
nbilitv of de\ l ^ rora and therefore from the pos- 

important 

The crude nnmirv ' C Frcudian » >nfantile in a very literal sense 
remains as fLhlv^rT r0CCU ‘“ rvlVH unchanged in ihe unconscious It 

of hi. dilemma, IndThe ItiTof' Ch '‘ d r "° n ' d *“ !olut,0n 

presston continues to require constant effort 
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(or its maintenance. What changes during the later life span is mainly 

the iurther techniques of defense. between anxiety and 

Freud noted very early the close re P linIy erotic. His first 

the repression of impulses that appear ^ literally converted into 
explanation was that represse sex ed this explanation and stated 
anxiety. Later (1926) he specifically renounced P 
that it is anxiety that causes repression. eurot £ c mechanisms. Other 
Repression plays some part in a ^ ^ q£ integra ting the 
types of defense come into play eith the res t 0 f the 

instinctual representatives oi the pi „ of illness) or 

personality (as in rationaltration or h ^ event , other media- 
when simple repression is tmiffeeti ‘ . dirKt i y or to supplement it as 
nisms may serve to buttress t e re P „ t t h e point of superse mg 

independent lines of defense-occas.onally 

it as the main mechanism. .—.ration oi tendencies in opposi 

Reaction formation. This is a. ' Xmacuon formation and d,r« 
lion to the repressed impulses. Very ,jde by side m ihe • 

^'Ziation. Related to this penismnee ^XT"^ e n !it 
ob^essional^^csnnpnlsis’* ^^bu^itTs^o't^^'h^ 0 ^^ 3 * 1 ^** 0 ^' 00 

denied access to consciousness, Mmpll l. 

in T“dot;T t :x^ 

“tXi^ 

first, in such manner that , o[ reality is 

as in reality bo* hav e done so , _ n childhood^ den ^ , |(e 

Denial. During the ™ - m iu reality '“"'"‘JL.rded as a major 
universal. As the ego m a so i u tion must ccmn ectiom between 

“ « *“* *' “ F “ 

tide the dictates o . it often fused 


10 override the dictates of comm an im milie is often ‘ u ’ cd ““ 

*■ Compromise. 

ips, and because etioiog. 
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structure coexist in the same individual Something of this is seen in 
the mechanism of undoing, in which the expiatory phase is premised 
upon first allowing some positive expression of the unconscious wish 

Displacement Concern about the genitals may, for example, be 
displaced to the head, to the feet, to almost any part of the body, or 
esen to the body as a whole Symptoms may then appear to be quite 
distant from the impulse pressing toward gratification Akin to these 
phenomena are displacements to other people, external objects, institu 
uons, ideas and activities A common example is venting hostility on an 
innocent bystander, as in the example of a young girl who snaps at her 
family when she is disappointed in a date 

Character A special kind of defense mechanism, very pervasive in 
its influence and lying at the core of the personality, may be called "char 
acter Concern with this problem began with Freud, but it has been 
developed further by other analysts, notably of the nonlibido schools 
rnnnVT” 8 ‘a f ’T™' 1 '*" anal m Karl Abraham is outstanding in this 
ri!° n ra am fclL tbat when ihe personality became fixated 
nermnab, " T° ther stage ot bb ' d -al development, the adult 

aimude rh I y descnbed ln tcrms of ' he drivings and 

and an orata C u° f ‘ h,S “«* He ^“"guished an oral passive 

cter n ih i CbaraCter and a " a " a > character The genital char 

from Abraham V ma ' Ure pmon Fron ™ borro "' s a great deal 

general sotTr n^' 10 " 5 althougb he )ays -ore strSs on the 

Anomi ! C ° n “' lli “ ,on in which the child is reared 

Reich Whereas U Ah° r h especlai ™P°rtance in this area is Wilhelm 
Of trLr e rb , H f Charaaer mainly 35 a klnd ° [ continuation 

emphases is on he “ ** devdoprae "> al stages of childhood, Reich's 
volves a n oL„h a' 6 ?' ° f ddense Cha «c«er. a ccord.ng lo him, in 

person as'a si ' n the the 

he has come to rnn i ga ‘ nst ,bo5c stimuli, external or internal, that 

hbidinal structure, it” tylicalhf Ten ' ^ fr ° m ‘' lrCC ' ly rdlec “ ng hls 
libidinal needs In the Inalvnr h P “ a reaction against powerful 
to emotionally effective insight ° Ur ’ funct,ons ma,nl f as resistance 

relatively loosely FrCudlan d ) na mics is a view of systems 

everything can be exnH fa* n ° l 3 5In g le bo ' lstIC system by which 
been found The trend "ih °" Ce kCy l ° lbe overa11 pallern has 
determines the behavior of 1 ',!,- !tr ° nger at an y gi'en period mainly 
expression as best it can Fs I !>crson ’ wbd e the weaker trend finds 
contributors toward the * * ° ten ’ tben * the id impulses are not direct 
moment to moment but m aCtl ° n P attern exh ibited by the person from 
1 but maintain a separate existence expressed ,n frag 
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to^he^urfa^^nly^vherMhe q^amuauve^relHmmhip^^the^ariou* 

trends Wlthm the personality are shifted w he [he oed.pal 

Thu, although the nuclear nmllm ^ ^ lnslana . becomes rn 

situation its actual working ou m regression of instinct 

finitely varied as different points of tura l divisions come 

fusion and delusion of tension among dilTe ^ m ,olvtng the 

into predominant action This is understan dmg of the 

synthetic functions of the ego ^ _ lts niultidimensionahty 

Freudian concept of dynamics is '”2 hlvl0r from a few general pnn 
Freud does not extrapolate human b , deduction rough y 

ciples handling complications by purely h | hJJ imrodu c=d a whole 
checked against experience ° n thc J ns at different levels from 
senes of concepts which order 
different angles 

7 Pathology end Treatment -Freud, ™ P ,he specific 

idea that the trends and conflicts h ^ (he quant native d ’ s,nb “ 1 
cause of neurosis Neurosis rKul ‘ S a „nlhct Even the nuclear 

of energies not from the mere ! , peculiar to neurosis at ° ' 

problem of the oed.pus complex is no P m bKom es quant tahvelV 
develops as one or another ^'^ .he personality has establish'd 
unmanageable by the technique > *« the £ d [rom th phate 

Hysteria According to Freud a “ canons from earhe r UfF 

stage of childhood with relative y 8 or repression chan _■ ^ 

of development The di even d gerennattd IJ rc ' pU °'’ m “, l0n al lability 
hysteria cannot occur prio hYSter ical syndrome ( . tcd to the 

lions The other aspects Suggestibility) also see ^ relative ly 

outgoingness ease of trans neurosis w d et en«in transfer 

stage at which the " for object love ‘“te “tmpomdy 

mature development of the F ^'“", a n Scenc= sug 

ence Patients exhibiting^ ^ aImost a n 7 th ' ne nrcuim tances happily re 
cured of a major symp a change tn life 

gesuve therapy hypnosis [b( . an af sadistic 

fated to the major «=f'* wm These o[ hy ,ter,a treated 

Compulsions and o h dle than the c felt that m 

■ -d 'ess easy " „„ of bis theory. _ not so 

ble .dea and ns de: 

repression as qua™™"'?- 


stage and proved less easy to of his ^ no , so 

early by Freud requ ,r *nS >dea and ns J * den ,ed then 

these instances the unaccept^ ^ quaranuned-.^^^^ and am 
much excised as ■" p iam ifications h „ character tra 

normal assocral.ons and m ^ pat , cn „ usually 

btvalence are prominent 
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similar to those described later for the anal character. They tend to be 
reserved, guarded, self-opinionated, stubborn, rigid, and addicted to rules 
of conduct and programmatic modes of thought. They are usually orderly, 
punctual, fastidious — sometimes with areas or periods of carelessness 
and “messiness.” 

The functional psychoses. The essential feature of psychotic condi- 
tions may be stated as the greater depth of the regression. Freud felt 
that the truly psychotic manifestations belong to the preoedipal period— 
indeed, to the stage of narcissism before the ego has properly developed. 
The mechanisms of psychosis (apart from the dynamically separable 
attempts of the ego to regain mastery) are the archaic mechanisms of the 
infant before secure object relations have been established. Freud does 
not deny the probability of constitutional factors in many cases which 
somehow pred.spose the individual toward unduly strong fixations at 
the early stage or which undermine the structure of the ego later on. 
mm lT SSWe . “«»«• These (including involutional melancholia and 
are . thou S ht » representing a fixation at 
is that of h ' C '''i patient ’ s basic relationship with the world 
ob£ct relatio Tt'i pe c infam - The 5el1 “ P°°rly differentiated; 

? ^:tr ciple of orai in “ rp Jtion ’ 

almo«°emhelv y in . dc P[ ession is ‘he hostility of the patient, directed 

tssSLsss rsL*. ^ r - v » , » 

preserved. T'Z Tr’ and with reality b 

by the severe superego* of 'the ° b ^ Ct Strongl >' reinforced 

melancholia^ special fo™ ofTh7d^““ k “ inVOlUt ''° nal 

cycle of hunger "and f ! a l det I r an f C ^. Cpr ' !!1Ve ! i' ndrome corresponds to the 
parent) grams supplies afmrdie o I* 1 ' 5uperego ( intro j'cted 

P ' ri tt:f faC ' i0n mU5t b ' Showed' by df i0 " : h ° WeVer ’ ' he 

points in common Zhh ^diotTc^ fUn f t,0,laI P’yehoris has many 
problem of a predisnosmJ^ depression. There is the unsolved 

10 primary narcissistic stato^nd i^' ’ 3me de ' P regres5ion 

function of the epn i . 531116 ^ oss *n the reality-testing 

disease. herb' * “ ? “ ueh “<« " ariabl ' 

depressive states, its pattern it i C , regression 15 cven deeper than in 
15 Pattern Jess dearly attributable to the problem 
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and mechanism o£ a spec.Bc InTm 

between the primary regresme efforts are of 

restitutive mechanisms These tru y p ) { h ego an d employ 

course unchecked by the mature reahty judgmentrf the^ 
the shadow ratlier than the mbstance ° J wdmdu3 U whose behauor 
Psychopathic personality absenC e „f moral scruple 

seems primarily characterned y a c p jt any p>cn moment 

Often very clever about getting uh y planning The 

they seem incapable of postponement and^l^fcarelestness-tio. 
patient may steal impulsively an t aJ Jq some neurotics He 

because he unconsciously aa'« |P“ ^ ronsequenc es Apparent foolish 
quite genuinely forgets about po ^ dela) n ot to failure in 

ness is due to lack of stability and capac y Freud.an ex 

appreciation of the realities of the ration ^ > * n0UI failure in 
planation for this condition is t a parental image as 

superego development and early of ^scence but remam* 

not been adequately in.emahredm tefom.^, „ce good 

an external force Object , rela non . m ^ adequate superego d" 
early object relations would have led , dm « are P"’" 1 "'"’ 

opment By die same token Some recent cha ^ " 

mch-rrruerd^}/— 

^f^ 

the intent is still to fac rtJCI1 ons of the P J,lcn dcil!; ned as aids 
systematic observation o ^^jon of tr bal expression 

level to a lesser degree th encourage no i ^ „ )ht . 

to such observation or “ 0 f mfanttle fM ” , rt „ plate 

The emergence and «P““” hOT p, Tbs. t |,e rela 

sine qua non of deep • J the on ginal con „[ lh , actual lo 

matniy vta the transferee ^ li(e(a , remernbe g ^ ^ ^ 
tionship with the ana ) ^ rnmn lete even » i ^ at on ce that the 


matniy vta the transferee „ lera | remernbe J rhessty 

tionship with .he a .«!)■« > “* e s-en m Hass.ml » , hal , h e 

fantde events need no be^ comp ^ „ e observed ^ , 

Treuds second point „„ came to cons" ,,|,„jJ principles of 


fanrsle events nc™ — rnK j alleci - cold ana rn». • 

Freud s second P°>« ncvcr came cardinal principles cl 

repressed memory a,mo ’ It occurred and abreaction o 

K did no therapeut « o! snfantll' mesn p „ n c.plcs o' 

somewhat mechamcal reco T ^ on ly a< -be ge RK op,snon 

>h ' r 0, ‘« -n'among .-»« 

insight and lecimg patient* 

ot the importance 
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not be overestimated in the dynamics of any school As the patient 
repeats m his relations with the analyst the infantile relations with his 
parents the buried feelings again find expression and become available 
for therapeutic use 

Ferenczi came to believe that the repetition should be relived with 
a difference directly experienced by the patient — namely, that as parent 
substitute, the analyst should suppl) positive warmth and acceptance 
Alexander especially emphasizes the importance of corrective emotional 
experience that occurs when the analyst assumes an objective, under 
standing attitude opposite to that of the parents, which caused the 
neurotic dev elopment 


Freud himself remarked on the need for sanation in some instances 
notab y m the treatment of phobias Sooner or later, the doctor must 
acutely require that the phobic patient do sshat he is afraid to do The 
agoraphobic, for example, must come to the office alone 

I he same difference in evaluation of the curative process appears in 
re ation to t ie problem of acting out in the analysis — that is, carrying 
o action impulses stirred up tn the course of treatment The classical 
n d^T.n r" 0 " a f EU " ‘ hat “ lon & 35 P a »em expresses Ins un 
Ihem Pre l0 '' c ' er dls 8 xmed a manner, he feels no need to understand 
exnectai ,1 y preventing die realistic consummation of the patient s 
mdat reeMh ' ^ U,e lm P uk c “.lyable Many analysts 

life or in thf* ^- Cting ° 1 Ut l * s In some measur e unavoidable, whether in real 
° , “ d th3t “ >hould be analyzed rather than prohibited 

unless it , dangerous or socrally unacceptable F 

effectively erasr.™^ j* 1111051 at oncc l ^ at something kepi the patient from 
to die anaf Th 8 ‘ h '' 5 abom hnT “' Ir whld > had become apparent 
U«l in nm “ " ** *" d found tha. tt manifested 

“i« o r,!! ! H ' ‘ nCd “ dd lerent,a.e among the 

involved id an 1 ” 1,IanCe aK ordmg io his structural approach These 
comt!l the lT rCS ° m add "'°" “ ^ which 

■firing the life of ttepXm d ' f ' n! ' mCcham5ms er "" d b Y the 'S 0 


Pert III Adler Homey, r romm, and Sullivan 

Adler wav an mmhaii'n ° TS '"'' ,m ~ Ad,CT The major contribution ol 
function He * as noi • ■ n , SOCla and lnt erpersonal factors in personahtv 
vutfi He drew ° “ncemed with die lerms of die organism ai 

but only av they condif,^!''^' 10 " **** 31 g nl *' can “ “f organic defects 

the defects The only bioloc "'' alcd Pathological aliuudes lowaril 
only biological fact of importance in itself „ the help 
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r . T'h.c the root of universal feelings of 
lessness of the human infant Th compensatory striving 

inferiority which supply the -otivepovver for compe ^ ^ 

toward superiority If early expenen p prepare sound 

child, he develops unrealistic expectations = no ^ 

methods of coptng with l.fe rfuuon of life's prob- 

comes distorted The child niato an •e^on^u.t, ^ ^ ^ 

lems— erroneous because it operates . g without the appre- 

operat.cn, because it strives for a « sense Thus 

cation of reality offered by a “’“i, n | of 5U per.or..y the per 

very early experience determines th p This ls called the lde 

son m ,11 strive for and the pattern of his a.temp 

style primarily concerned with the move 

Homey Like Adler. Horney is P™” J to rs „ t LOm par.memalua 
ments of the personal.ty as a whole an , u „ 0 „s She a!» t=nds 

tion into instincts present at birth « !Kurl[y , which d°a 
to emphasue one principle as a #l]1 10 superiority but on 1 1 " 
not operate universally, as i ' , ly develops an all pervasn 

the person is threatened Then he read y^ fKhng Horney call banc 
of the world as hostile and ang against it by !afcly , 

anxiety The individual dd the, protect aga.ns. dm 
which must be considere dient l y realistic dangers „ 

deep inner fear and are n Pv important «*“ > 

Hostility, selfesteem and I ^ £ fee.mp *«*■ 

not instinctual but may ans se |f , m posed for secur ). ^ wc 0 f 

is hostile Neurotic trustr a a' nx ,eiy which again «<| I m rc | JM( m 

hostility which itself pro self-esteem may he ,s m m chules 

safety dev.ce ( vicious circle ) S ® Normally, « f?"™ 'become 

to basic anxiety and . , /nly in neumm^oe. 

the wish to be valued by , c t |„ n L vve sh forced 

merely a reffectton of what mh r ,, ** ,„L 

Fromm The of his bmlop«* ^ hl , exist 

upon man by the very e<| solutions to P male him 

new independent, an {ree<!otn as an »n dl ' . r0 blcm therefore is 
ence However, potenti basic psycho* 0 ? P 4 flM? hazards of 


man by me v«j . solutions w » r |Q make ium 

:w independent, ant {ree<Jotn a s an >n d, 'V “ j pr0 blcm therefore is 
ace However, P otcnt ‘ Tt ,e basic P s > cl ’ olo S P „| ihe hamrdv ol 
eel alone and rll y cl an.hon.»n™“ „„ ,* happy 

dio.ce between the ‘'""Sc ,o accept '" d,v ‘^ii u< , n! h.l» Only the 

reedom I" 50 [ar “ “’oductoc work and tovmS h „ true sell can 

Neurosis becomes a m 
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tolerate his status as a separate self and has developed nonproductive 
mechanisms of escape There is no meaning to life except the meaning 
man gives to life by the unfolding of his powers 

Sullivan Sullivan emphasizes mainly the pervasive interaction be 
tween the organism and its environment, mainly personal This inter 
action is so pervasive that Sullivan objects in principle to the concept 
of any organized psychological impulses, drives, goals, etc , that can be 
distinguished as proper to the organism itself in contrast to the organism 
in the interpersonal situation He uses the term dynamisms for those 
relatively enduring configurations that emerge as the organism expen 
ences its living and that come to offer workable constructs for under 
standing the significant aspects of interpersonal behavior 

Initially, the organism pursues satisfactions implicit in its bodily 
structure Such pursuit means relief from tensions arising mainly through 
chemical disequilibrium and action of the unstriped muscles The skeletal 
musculature is at first merely instrumental to this end The end state 
< esirct is ca Ie euphoria, a condition of tensionless bliss most nearly 
“ , m , ee P S,ee P The P ursu,t of satisfaction continues, of 
m <!.«.' UOU ^ ° ul 1 e ' k ut *he P ur ely bodily dynamisms become difficult 
guis I S larp y from those arising primarily from other sources 
nf SC . at ^ d y namisms are grouped together as the pursuit 

tI 1 1 m P ursuit 15 culturally determined and comes to involve 
„ " t ^/° r a PP rova prestige Initially, the infant directly expen 
Tround hl” (d “ C ° u l) thr ° Ugh 3 P roccss of apathy when the adults 
own thavTor r h u and h ° SUle He S™P* *e fact that his 

the adults ut. * mg t0 do Wlth lhe uncomfortable attitudes of 

IS LJTu 10 35 Cnm,es different from the 

m a mann^'T | r0n : h,mSClf hc lhen ***>"’ to control h,s behavior 
thu interpersonal 011 ^ *° rCducc lhese ten sions Anxiety develops in 

„ 0 me KlT” 1, and a '° ,dance 0f anx,et y ra P>dly becomes the 
motive behind the formation of new dynamics related to the pursuit of 

a c t u aV or* rw ten tial ' rT rCpud,atcs the concept of an inborn self whose 
la>s enormous stress OT^hTirfM ** COm,dcred ^ nera,1 y human, he 
reflected appraisals of .h*. ^) nam, *m This develops out of the 
becomes a factor of urimr ,lgn,f,G,nl adu Its around the infant and 
hfe the pursuit of bLdv '" lp0rtance for al1 human behavior In later 

Of Mumy interact and meree ta™’ <l ",“ d>n:,m,!m5 ) and P unu,t 
rge, but may also conflict sharply 

■liat the f,r,t tn™nn on/fe'we Ul ' FrCud ' Ad,Cr bel,cvtd 
rc cruaal for personality structure It » 
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then Ihn. the hfe style set up largely 

The point at which chtldren feel most .. bn. delerroined 
assumed by the compensatory striving . < interpersonal 

partly hy specific organ inferiorities and T^nu and people through 
situations The general style of coping ™ f co p ]n g with parents 

life is developed through the actual experience ol cop g 

and siblings , * [0 expect pampering 

The child who has been spoiled ortated ^ ^ ^ mo ^e 

or to anticipate hostility all his on i y ^ the firstborn 

influence of the milieu for the itt e jiltely to show a life style 

the second born and the youngest c i ^ rejection they had to 
typical for the kind of rivalry P a ™P c " f techn , ques of cooperation 
meet In school the ch.ld may learn belter te n.q s£r ,ously 


al for the Kino 01 r ■ - , ^nues ot cooperai™ 

; In school the ch.ld may learn belie fl senously 

.... more self-confidence and enterpnse or he m y 
discouraged - — omrhow solve 


more se»<onnuciu.t » 

ouraged , . everyone must somehow solve 

Adler emphasized three hfe pro ad . ustme nt to love and mar 

social adjustment wort adjustmen ^ our ^nurc are so strong 

nage Social attitudes toward sex i dt)rf enl Feminine qua 
that they directly influence P“ s “ j dl ff e rence between the sexes 

Hies (Adler denies any real psjchal g an txlra measure of 

are held in such low esteem ‘ hal "°” hat Adler called the mas cu 

inferiority feeling and may C °™P C man is usually compensating lor 

‘Z&nSLSS unimportant hut they - 

rea,,^— 

patients The baste e" 1 ^ o[ [hc n£U rot.c.sm of th^P Bstn[iaIly 
almost always a conseq , provided that h develops 

child can accept realnuc ha^P. P home die ch.ld de e P 

Joved accepted appreciated In the„^ ^ on , e d o not _r 

a variety of unreabsuc Childhood but he iff 1 „ di on ex 
relive the experience of h ^ hostlllt y h» ■» f £, lld „ p h,s 
him at that time He an ^ unconsoo „, anxieties 
pedients designed to oi calling attention 

^^^Torney^ somewhat mom^ystemaue^ individual 

to the impact of soaa inh e r ent in social vaIl,es , d , n „ur society 
especially the con ' personal success b °l L, ‘ xhe neurotic since he is 

-SSrST- -1 app- a - - — 

more dependent in one fash 
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external to himself, is especially at the merq of the contradictions regard 
mg what is approved 

rromm Fromm focuses upon the tensions between the impulse 
toward free, productive individuation and the security of primary emo- 
ties ex P er, enced by the infant Ideal!), the process of individuation 
ou eep pace with normal growth in strength In practice, the de 
man s o iving frequent!) outstrip growth m strength, and hence the 
h 'Y u* lneS l ° reca P ture die primary ties in a variety of ways, all of 
which have in common escape from the freedom of the self 

th „ f-! ^ 1 1C $eIf * S emer S ent * the experiences of the )oung child within 
tlip \ arC 35 P aramount f° r Fromm as for all psychoanalysts But 
and thf 11 ! ls P an l ^ e child s society while ministering to the child 
with thp h fat Cr qUlckl y comes to function in a society although 
through , h " S,C atUtUdeS he Iearned at ho ™ Thus, both indirectly 
acquires the r ? rents and d,reclI > through his own experience, the child 
later perform 0 3racter l ^ at ena h!es him to cope with the tasks he must 
therefore likel'J'tadf ll ' ln ® Most mc ’ nbers ol a given soaal group are 

Although <n i 3re 3 common core of character structure 
the person has t** e ' ent5 P r °f°undly influence the kind of situation 
nomic laws etrv° C ° PC " Ul1 ’ eventuall Y social events (institutions, eco- 
changed by ihe h** maintamed ' elaborated, and at times drastically 
marketing orient nian character lhat comes to predominate The 
nomics notably m a 3110 ” 1S <diaracler istic for modem capitalistic eco- 
as his primary ties ^ CriCa ^ ere the individual is alone and insignificant 
unless he develnrv* state church and social order are weakened 

S««n„ ,Th,r^' m 

'arious ages Sulhva ,SCUss,on °f cultural impacts upon the child at 
deal wnh different t ma,n ^ ^phasizes the child s actual capacity to 
capacities to his react^ S ^ m ^ >o ^ Izat,0n ' and the relation of these 
modes of experience m?"* ‘° hlS em * r °nment First he defines three 
deep psychotic states tl ^ r ° t0tax,c — dm 15 characteristic of infancy and 
and no temporal organ ** 503 rce distinction between self and world 
°f the essential diffcrcn ^ parataxic — the infant becomes aware 

ol, J p cts h«s experience ** ^ CC " h, mself and the world of people and 

*»n«>r,|, ttonKmiia| ’’“h language 

is important, leading to a p creep- 
there n an autni, c q Ua j * * 3ted s ymbo' and its possibilities of reference 
personalized symbols wh V” *** IS Sla £ e in tiie development of arbitrary, 
c >dd» limited experience * ^ n ° l lested against reality, because of the 
characterized by f u n and ^cities (5) syntaxic— this ideal mode is 
■ymbols used, w«h f u j| Uj ^ Clat,on of the logical interrelatedness of the 
° consensual and other validations, however. 
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syntaxic and para.ax.c meanings of .he same word often cxrsr s.de by 

! ‘ de In .ns treatment of developmental ^ 

ing capacities of the child which ma e im 0n]y ln adolescence 

personal enaironment and able to dea an hc [ orm of the 

'does the inner need of the child b -™"'” lo p m ent are sum 
genital lust dynamism The stages of p y f r language 

mar, red as (I) infancy-to the ma.urationoflhcjpacy * 

behaaior (2) ch.ldhood-.o —on of Ihe capacity 

with compeers ( 3 ) the juvenile internal critic is developed 

for lose (of ones dam kind) Herc a , 1( system It is largely formed 

which becomes a suborgamration o assumes a more socialized 

of appraisals of significant adults ^ Also the self ® prod „ l£scence ,h= 
personification which ase may call P £ar j y adolescence to the 

maturation of the genital lust maturity Ado.es 

patterning of lustful behavior (6) lam m nus „ a erne, a 

cence sets ,n with the maturation of the 1 ^ ans „ partly because 

esent because of cultural attttuda ■ ^ behavl0 r and partly became 

of typically strong disapproval °f' of ' n hysloIo g lca l 

of the cultural institution of king del y ^ |0 tht juvenile era may 

and socially sanctioned tulfil1 "’ “ tonality secuniy bound and p 

occur and may result in an eg° ce | K [ in terpcrsonal experienc 
vented by anxiety from genuine o.e £^£ Ulva „ sia.es that all -he 
in the sense of progressive soci negotiated before 1 1 p 

stages of development must b 

can become a fully mature pzocess 

10 The Genetic Process-In a but their em 

as important for the o„ 3 l climate rather “ systematic 

STclna. ZZS - -r giveti rn 

differentiation amon g t ^ epochs D f c > sy5tcn iaiicaUy 

- - 

with the subject Their ge 

connections elsewhere —Adler The outside 

, „,e Fund tonmg f lh ,he life style ° f lhe 

worlds SiSS 

lull sway without correct. 
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ments of society as external to himself, as a hostile incursion which he 
must master Hostility, aggression, and sadism are not primary tendencies 
but develop when an unprepared personality tries to cope with cogent 
life situauons by means of a limited life style Adverse circumstances 
rc\eal the limited life style and lack of social feeling and may produce 
a feeling of shock which then causes an intensification of the overpersonal 
life style 

The life style is manifest not only in overt behavior, but also m 
fantasies dreams, and art These are purposeful creations, aimed at m 
tegration of immediate problems m terms of the enduring life style 
Adlers emphasis on the first memory was in the service of elucidation 
of the life style and unconscious attitudes which underlie it and which 
are sometimes at variance with it 

Adler operates with the concept of the unconscious, but rarely men 
lions it except to disavow it, principally on the ground that the personal 
ly a ways functions as a unit in conformity with the established life 
style, without intrapsychic conflict 

L ‘o- C Adler ' , Horne y sc « behavior as a constant and con 
infant Ir" , ^ ,** ada P' at t°n, without the operation of repressed 

needs oom l “ Th<! *" trend " ** to indicate 

mwt.t on ha c r CUrie " t ^ l'—""", regression, and 

3 ' ' n °. pl ’“ ■" her V1CW However, intrapsych.c factors may 

com, derma hl y " ” ' He neUr °“ c “P ed “ n ' Homey objects to 
he ptZ v Cg ° M , T k " F ° r her ’ lI " S 15 ,he ’trongeV, of 

piople ' y. the seme of self m direct relation to other 

dCn, r d Cxcecdi reaI ““ c possibility of fulfillment. 
Which r 2™ T' a hmt ‘ ,Uy ° r fear renew the basic anxiety 

neurotic 5 may mme ? T S ' r "’ sem °f the original defense The 

io a BeneraUypolovvo'f 1 ^' T'™' - a " d fr ° m P'°P Ie Thl5 Ieads 

porsonal„.e, The^mnlianf n'" 1 (de P end ' m >’ a Sgress.ve, and detached 
ness His surTcrinj; uncomroriX’ 011 ’ ! OW ' ver ' ma y dominate by weak 
ciprocal devotion 5 3 ^ U tlle loved one and exacts re 

nirnis especially ra^tmnat lhc , ldca of unc °mcious defense media 
projection) The need loX' 0 ", ^ ” tcn ’ a,lza ‘ lon ( a broader term for 
repression of an.Xucal TrZ a *"* oI ! ' lfu "“y -cessalj 

- ideal, red image ^eVeXV. " ,n ** d -''opmen. of 

*cr\e the unrealistic rxi™ ccomes Jost in neurotic effort to pre 

image and the realTl 7,‘T * lf The tension between the 

M unroe 1 l*' 1 U cemral ,n a « neurosis 

ICntt Realized image— or. more broadly, the self 
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image a most important ‘ Holevecto 

Staf son of developed entity which needs only 

isolation of selfhood The most ge It , s generally defined 

isolation is authoritarianism under mean mt ernaliration 

as disobedience The superego is br ° ade dungs (and people) 

True productiveness invo d«s - p JJi* love 

as they are and to respect them attitude leads to various 

Inadequate development of the pro ficance There are four 

mechanisms to cope with lone mess explorative, hoarding, and mar 
dominant modes of reaction-receptive, , 0M of sense of 

keting The marketing orientation inp muJ1 be tallor ed t0 the 

self Personality becomes a commodity 

ma, Su!«, V r, t, Despite new terminology. 

to those of analysts m genera synthetic ego of Freu 

self of the nonl.b.do group and Dissociation is like the 

Selective inattention is like Fre J o[ av0 , dance of anxie y 
unconscious Repression is in die , meanings w h| ch P e 

taxic distortion refen to the anus. ‘ ^ emerging self which m e 

unconsciously The central concep' ” Tlm , ugh - 

grates human environmental «P' r ;' socially accepted act. 

elated impulses may find partial express ^ ^ 

12 Pathology ond 

lion He distinguishes generally scs) Inhyst er,a th ,j | bjecl ob- 

and disintegrative processe (P J d ,„dividual is »P Y personal 
is amnesia to which the self £ofonnd miecur. y m As 

sessional state, arise from early ^ verbal an or 
magic denved from hue ‘ ' , d ,erai dement P outlook 

for psychosis, hvmg wad, 

game, degenerative disease ^ nly an acul am [uncuonal 

Schizophrenia is distrnc nan ,,sm 13,15 , regressive H rc 

a better prognosis considers ,hu * n c f disintegration before 

unity Like Freud Sull ^cve reso'"“ m ht bephrenic dilapida 
suits in stupor or ra ? u paranoid 5 lsJO becomes the "P"^, 
full restitution may e organlK d selMy™ occurs m normalcy 
tion In the latter. reverse o al ,ent to accept 

part of die P« ona ‘“ y „ „volves ge.ung die p 
neurosis) Therapy then 
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self-dynamism as a less terrifying thing — the obverse of making the 
neurotic aware of dissociated trends in himself 

Adler The keynote of Adler's therapy is (1) helping the patient 
toward understanding his life style (insight), (2) a warm, encouraging 
attitude on the part of the therapist, and (3) helping the patient find 
concrete ways of achieving social interest (change in attitude, situation, 
hobbies, etc.) Adler thus emphasizes the direct experience of love, ap- 
preciation, and collaboration in the therapeutic situation 

Homey, Fromm, and Sullivan The techniques used by the non 
hbido schools are roughly similar to those used by Freudians, with some 
variations such as some relaxation in the concept of the detached ob 
jectivity of the therapist greater flexibility m frequency of sessions and 
less insistence on the use of the couch 

With regard to free association, Sullivan had his doubts He em 
phasized the need for communication and referred to the "parallel autis- 
tic reveries which kept patient and therapist apart The nonhbido 
school uses free association often, but objects to its primacy The patient 
ather led to talk in a more directed way about significant aspects of 
his life, past and present 

rnni^ r » ea ^ S i, are i USeii a11 anal > sts However, the concept of the latent 

Te Ton l I"? 35 3n infanU,C < usuall V sexual ) " Ish “ denied b >' 

n m^c o SCh00l , D ; eamS are med in accordance with the basic dy 

r« , i”rs^ l Er tar anaiysu and ,hc,r — ° f ,he 

morcmenu's ^ f ' eed 10 lndlces of emotion such as timbre of roice, 
HoZ ami r ra0t0 J react,0ns ' etc However, Sullivan directly, and 
lation on the nan""! * ,mpIlcat,on > indicate the need for verbal formu 
1 ! Horner who ° patlem and docl °r Among these three analysts it 
, pasted “.r h “V> Cra P'— -he current situation, although 
san l«lc, for Ton, 3 CX P ,anat ^' In some contrast, Sulli 

which mar hare F" ° f syndrome! ' n specific childhood experiences 
die importance of .‘"° n ,' d Presses All schools emphasize 

Hticidrtionof mdmort.om 10rPa,, ' n ‘ relat,onsh, P and lhe need for 

liersonahty'^the* dierapist'is'm^ '«>« ■'><>■ ‘ lie 

Content of interpretation rr,H r ' rc e ' anl lhan h,! school affiliation 
determined bcThe theoretical b ' hl ' ,0r selected for discussion are largely 
practice .hed,ire,encerar'm’ >5,rm , 0f ,' hC ana, > !t « a « ual 

to ego defenses and „ v tmized although not erased by attention 
problems and hostdttr T "? ' ,rou 8 l1 by the Freudians and to sexual 

e'er theFreudim d^ felT T" b '‘'° Kh0 ° ls J " fu " a " at > s “- "‘’ W 

doe, feel that the patient must share hr, formulations 
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Oral dependency needs are directly 

attitudes to food Feelings of injury ina q cy father Sexual 

directly related to castration fear ^Lo l,,s.s but 

experiences are usually considere p dynamic elements 

as foe. of vivid interpersonal problems rather than dyn 

in their own right schools 1S t he develop 

The crux of the therapeutic process ' , „ ot personality 

mem of insight by the actual “P'"'" ous The experience with 
which have been defensively n “ de u " The a naljsts discussed in 

the analyst is the major means of th P ^ trans[ e re nce reactions 

this part of the book are in favor of an » the re al relationship to 
from the outset in order to clarify at a ^ distinguish less 

the analyst The Homey group see than other schools This 

sharply between reality and transferen J tly with all current atu 
is conLnan. with the tendency to d ‘‘ C ' t 

tudes rather than with reconstructions of P 

Pari IV Jtmg and Rank ^ „f which 

13 Jung — He considers the bb.doasa ™ t £ gamlh o£ the child 
sexuality is merely one mode of exp™ sone often carry 

Lb, do moves from .he seeks die noun* 

ing with it residues of us earl > phase of infancy and fns« this 
ing compassionate figure o . b do incestuous longing* 

fig- «Sh his en,er S' n '/ e e " en pnmSily by hi. "^Smiy »f 

3tr 

Jung early felt that find release but wa Iucl date us 

past of the mdmdua ' Thfcb should be , " v '’“f“'tork w.th selmo- 
part o£ the personality In jungs ear y n patients 

creative dynamics in ‘ P, m appe arance of sun. ar ^J^ Wcd certain 
phremes he noted ounds These l,naB “ for[ns 0 f ,he world He 

of widely dissimda P s le gends and mes traces of his racial past 

aspects of dreams man s mind carries and tenors 

was thus led to the e certain hopes ea de [rom his indl 

and .hat he - P^^enem. human “ codec, ne uncon 

as a man.festat.on ot tj Th|s herlt age s cade ^ and 

v ,duaf pe-a^nted by archetypes . pcrsons su ch as .he 

;rar^af r oL.bnes They may mk 
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compassionate mother or the devouring witch. They may be represented 
by certain actions like crossing a river as the symbol of rebirth, or by 
arithmetical or geometrical symbols, as in the mandala, a four-sided 
figure with a central circle. 

Tiie collective unconscious has to be examined in connection with 
the personal unconscious and conscious control. The appearance of 
archetypes in psychosis, e.g., results from the overwhelming of the ego. 
The beautiful aspects of the collective unconscious are adumbrated in 
great art and creation in general and in life itself. Partial failure to use 
the archetypal substratum may result in neurosis or a superficial ‘'ad- 
justment” which is considerably less than full emotional health and 
maturity. 


In dealing with the more individual aspects of the person and his 
individual unconscious, other dimensions of the psyche must be con- 
su ere . lose include the attitudes and junctions with their shadow, 
the soul-image (mra, animus), and the persona. 

,;„„ J T| E h t aS delin . ca '' d lwo bas!c attitudes: introversion and extraver- 
latter .Jit °r r lnc ud “ ,he ,nner interpretation of events and the 
’ Wl . appreciation of and reaction to outside events. Either 

d rec eonTI decisively developed, although there need not be a 
direct consistent correlation with overt behavior. 

a n ore! j cm in n° dC5Cri ! >e(1 four factions. These include two modes of 
recline^ Tnd thn.v nia,,0 r„ a 7 in ' Ui,io . n - and ">° d es of judgment- 
optimal funrr- •"' g A , f ° Ur functions are necessary for harmonious 
pa Z Z , 7 an , d f0r COrrecti - balance. Variegated behavior 

ud« and theY T Up ° n difrerent “"^"ation! of basic at.i- 
tudes and the four functions of the psyche. 

Of the personality as P«ct to be considered. Basic aspects 

in the unconscio^ C , aVe b " n den ' ed in conscious life tend to grow 
.•■atw i“:; ““ ‘ related to the sire of its object. The 

trendt or m^des of life An indi \° S . P '“ fic act,on! lhan to S cncral 
casts a long shadow in ib. nd | v ‘ dual "' h ° is predominantly a "thinker" 
through of any kind or a " mh '“ c:i! feeling area and fears the break- 
opposite (shadow) of a trendTr <r dr " m ’ and draw ’ngs the repressed 
or monstrous image of the tame s^T™™ U!Ua y a PP c a r5 as an inferior 

Psyche. Usgos'is^he m]!^i“"” f d "!l >1 ' ,tm * on bi'exuality of the 
to the feminine principlTwhhh g ' m3Wun R Principle i" contrast 
riple* arc nathe and i * ** nurtunn S and receptive. Both prin- 
cnentary feminine principl man ’ ? n,m “ ” ,hc com P Ic ' 
nwuculinc nrincinlr rw* i C w °nian, animiu ii the complementary 
ia or overemphasis of either causes effects in 
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the unconscious similar to the phy of °PP“'“ S " *e anma eg. 
tudes and funct.ons Excessive dental or reje^ m toBS 

" teh - the samc sex a! 

"Inn represents the fa^h-ch 

It indicates hove tie see ourselves in g concept but related 

expect to be seen I. is predominantly * "S^ 
to unconscious attitudes Its degree of jo s, more often has 

introvert lends toward one persona, w oi|sncss 1S awareness and 

multiple social facades For Jung. S B the ce nter of being “ 

must be distinguished from the se ]t r£q uins a sacrifice 

ns full integration is a difficult ' and correction of 

the child self which primitively long d , stort ed shadows 

exaggerations of attitudes ant “ h the essence of which is uni 

The hero experiences a sort of reb • only a few can be 1 

of the antithetical trends of his pas P add str eng to 

successful, but for all a conscious choice m 
process ot de\elopment o P e * s0 . requires consideration 

The special use of symbols by Jung n 1 n „f a whol is h> >’ 
are not merely semiot.c as for Freud ^ „ be truly symbohc ^ 

is alluded to in the manner of a sign ^pressed ‘nhs re 

the sense that the current P"*>® » OTallve aspects of 
dynamic outlines The trans yc i, 0 uc production a f relatively 
especially evident in dre f°™f ^amctensu 
phenomena The symbo is (Kr be more c ear y ndm dual 

unknown thing ** to the remote ^ (unc 

/-nils; rpnrMPnted Symbols ott archetypes), a' 1 * , Ct , vc 


or of the race (collective ■ pre sent Sym bo1 * “ d the dream 

.tonal appearance is a cutren. «*»“ 

expression in an attempt [() work out pto 

not so much a wish as an die starting 

from the mfant was ^ . hurt® of human 

U the most normal among bryom c bliss of *«, birth ex 

human goaf is nj-^. T°he 
terror is that of separa rMJlon ) Tb 

penence is repressed (pn 
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becomes the tush to return to the itomb versus the terrible fear in 
dehbly associated with the womb by virtue of the event of birth 

Rank did not interpret weaning as the frustration of a component 
instinct but as a separation to which the child reacts as to the separation 
experienced at birth Orahty is incidental to the fear of abandonment 
Gennality is interpreted for the male as a re-entrance into the mother’s 
bodj— the only possible return to the womb The female is denied such 
direct return She may, however, identify with the father and with males 
to whom she becomes attached later She may identify with the mother 
and abose all with her own child Given the basic conflict of existence, 
ear as well as fulfillment are implicit in these genital relations Like 
Sullivan, Rank considers strictly biological needs, especially lust, as facts 
But again like Sullivan, he came to deny their intrinsic psychological 
importance, and emphasised the profound problem arising out of birth 
—that is out of separation 6 

,tr„, C X, Ce "‘ ratIOn ° n , the blrIh trau ma led Rank more and more to 
is the will '°' emenls ° “h* Personality as a whole Jts integrative power 
su of the 'em ".“r? ? p,amed ° r th 'rapeutically helped by anal) 
upon him 10 and soaa J forces operating within him and 

instrumental's rhe” address used primarily to this active will Its main 
ship in which the ',? tl0n> lp bcl “ een patient and therapist, a relation 
„e„. v, U5es hunScU 25 ,hc ““Pta^nt »I die P a 

patie^msigr i™er , a e n < ^ n,,al T* * “ **« ^ 

ludes Theranv «nrr i ot, °naI re-education in pathological atu 

pa.“mnia ng ed ^ “ 50 far 35 the of the 

Ranks I ./ter work^th ‘n ! The Wl11 “ amb, 'alent from the outset. In 
passage through the lir'ha/'l'Z/,’” ° n , lhC , P h > s '°!°g'<ail e ' ent ° f 
tion, and more pm n t, t ” an f orrner Iy» less on symbolic repeti 

separation and union oWfe a ""l < ?’™ tlalIy philosophical anuthesis of 
(unctions as a unit m 1 dealh W “ b »> die »omb, die embryo 

death ot ,h„ on, on *‘ lh m surroundings Btrth means the 

«t. but of the general nrnhW 0 '?^ nt>t °" ly ° f anx,et y» 35 Freud 
adopting a new onr m re ^ ,nc l u,s ^ ,n g the old integration in 

■mbs, dual stmts' m ‘ n ° rder “ to™ On the one hand dte 

mcm he experience? ^ f Un,t * t>etueen himself and his environ 
The fear of independence^ r V3nCC touard independence as a threat 
*hijn analogous to thr nr' ° U P die saFet > of symbiotic relation 

On I ZZrt* T™'’ " S, ' cn a name — die • hfe 

creative It strives mvnr i , cr ^ eni 15 assertive and potcntiall) 
-rises toward ind.v, dual, muon The symb.ottc union is 
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to the womb* a loss 

experienced as a sort o£ death, a regression ! i retu something 

of individuality and •'life - Thus union ahohecome ^ ^ whlch 
to be feared Rank's term for this exper fear whldl mhibits 

drives the person to vital effort, in contrast to th 

effort , . ,,.,„ ecn life and death, between 

The essential point is the polart y 0 f mdividuality, 

separation (individualism, life fear) » , ds [0 three important 

death fear) This necessary human co^etto^ ^ 
further concepts (1) Fear becomes, at le P ed by „,her schools 
force rather than the crippling anxiety construcme power of the 
(2) Resistance becomes, at least pote The maJ0 r ideal of 

will, even though tt may be parttcular, should be 

human race in general, and of toward union and 

the constructs e, creative Integra i ^ an( j , n 

■^“-lor g-ejic 

weaning In a general way , an d opp osin £ the per 

of external authority— a which depends far m °* e in f a ntile 

of the individual will in a manner' upon his 

sonal and social constellation experience his 

biological needs , , t he child comes ° nc j 10 his 

Counterwill As he grows . ‘ e on say no to con 

own self as a totality Ho oar meI1 t is th' T 1 b 0 [ the 

own impulses This a ^ dl!tl „c. f«® ‘ ^ ble , more 

scious integration of the pe cou nterwill is in * tab l, s hed on the 

outer world For this or soaal 


basts of nond.fferent.attm. -~- agains , ® F"-” , othcn ” » <»“» 
The counterwill, dev P ^ the other h[t and indi 

sentatives of external fore hj? huinan striving ^ unl0 „ which is 
wholesomely rooted m * ^ „ lt „d. the counter*' 1 ; 

vtdualuatron By t* 1 '" h huinan spun profound distress iroph 

equally necessary to n o[ pul. ^ , he prectou. sense o 
therefore tends to bs*^ J a t die expc* ro „tras.s this ^ 

ll ° r 

-rid 
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effortlessly symbiotic It must be based on a positive acceptance of one’s 
own will and the will of others at a new level of integration — indeed at 
constantly renewed levels of integration as the self expands and as 
others are selected or understood m an enlarging perspective This 
progressive reintegration is accomplished mainly by love The valid love 
relationship requires acceptance of the self willing by and in another 
Ranks term for the person who achieves this pattern of creative re 
integration is the artist Those who fail to achieve it are the average man 
and the neurotic The average man is the man who naturally conforms 
to his society because he has never thought of doing anything else His 
relations with his society are reminiscent of the symbiotic relationship 
of the womb and represent the first and easiest solution of the problem 
set by birth r 

The neurotic and the artist - These have committed themselves to 
the pain of separation from the herd— that is, from unreflective incor 
poration of the views of their society But the artist is essentially able to 
ne\e an integration of his separate will and his need for union 
cannnfher CTeatl ' C , r atl0nshlp “ others However, this personal will 
human nr "tl c ° mlnictlve un **l >1 » accepted by another person, 
fie not i,"?' ntl tfle person ran feci that hts own willing is right 
U resoh! l ) : Un,1 i he fecl that 11 15 acce P tc d by others, he cannot 
The nenrnt ^5 ° f se P aratlon with its counterpart of union 
basic dirhntn 1C n0t achie ' e 1)115 constructive junction of the 
to be strone° wh US a ^ the c0 “ n ' E ™ 1, > of the neurotic is likely 
hC ha3 developed. He „ hkely to be pro- 
atent ts hWv *“**«** ' m therapy, and his sense of sepa 
Far , r be ^ lltnddei1 a " d basically hos.tle to other, 
drance to insteht / ora attem P tin S 10 break down resistance as a hin 
as the mator rcsoi-rr ' erap:ir stlou,d - ln Rank's opinion, work with it 
15 in trouble because few' "d ‘h ‘ heia P eut,c 511uatlon He 

cure' must respea and build . bq '° n w ' a ' erage 5 ° lut,0n H “ 

relationship with the rh,— f° n Ihls essentlall y creative effort. The 

of hi, own will which w,!l P enabiri! d 0lIer 1116 Pa “ ent ^ acce P ,an “ 
raoie toward a i ° C ^ im to acce P l it bimself, and so to 

kind^of fcr;::;" plH and — "-kind of willing It is a 

handle his problra m two wav, "lie th ' T” 8 ' man> lhc neurotlc m ^ 
experience, no matter how triLlf™!, ™"' h “ Wh ° Ie ego 11,10 e,CTy 
11 separating independent act of wilhn ' ” t° * Pm h,mSeIf the pa '" 

ego apart from life experience I j g ’ ° r he IO kec P hls whoIe 

The most distinct ' ' , dmg 10 detachment. 

P ect Ran kian therapy is related to recogm 
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non and constructive me of the far “ 

■sue guilt mentioned earlier P r0 “ e * actlve p ums hment or such 
the child learns that some c mary death fear is resistance 

withdrawal of love as means death P^ ^ womb The empirical 

against the human longing for P forcc! a( mlght annihilate 

death fear is resistance against such exte 

the self . i nhase of growing confidence 

The very success of therapy »n th J IP ^ of the empir ,cal death 

in the own will typically leads to an “ & , uppor t,ve attitude of the 
fear and of moralistic guilt But the Y ^ patient , tends to 

therapist, leading to gratitude.' ’ can discern this death fear 

arouse the baste death fear If the therapist ■ , but valuab le part of 

early, and show it to the pot.ent as > an • rr the pendulum swtngs 

hts growth, then tlte pattern ts helped mlunit B c 

between trust and fear and between love oC a more realistic 
Treatment ts then auned f, th e actual bfc ««»« «* 

* partialiration” through “" !ta "‘ d S “ cd constructively in *0 «« ne 

mtegration^eveloped^b^'dhe 5 ? 3 ! 1 ^ Newell Lnown ^ aI jj" an I^ ba 
Consistent with the ab »« P r 3“ f„rly early « «» ”» ™ 
of setting a definite end to t e wl ih the patient in a ra 

prospectLendH^^^^nhe^p^^ry 

the diempist'^help, and that he ."“posed to mal ' flips’ m 
Advance notice of the ‘ ^ ‘ blIlh m „m » » * 

traumatic and less be difficult in any well going 

part.al.ze a separation w . „ ba „ mad the 

ment , nroach is reminiscent of ^ death fcar , 

The theoretical appr and u mon, hfe f 

thesis and antithesis of se P a cons tructive 
which requires synthesis in 

Part V Ep,logu' mt ,cal comm'™ 

Munroe here recap.™ 1 *'' * cnipt at m"P a,, ° 
ok and fuses them wim nronessne recogm 


iviuiuut * „h an attend — 

book and fuses them wim prog ressne recogm 

of the major schools ^ sec ms to 1,c Ks of mdusneness 

The most fruitful app “ fercnt lyp es an though many ha'e * 
non of dynamic system' absolute s , rooicd cithet 

, unner 


non of dynamic J * tlic rooicd euher 

No such system is un "' lvcrsa !tty fundamental necessuies of 

quality approaching J1™ or 

in the biological equip 
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social living. The nature of man (born helpless with a unique capacity 
for flexible learning) is such that integrative systems between the or- 
ganism and its milieu are of prime importance. 

The consequence for psychology of the integrative propensity of the 
human species is that dynamic subsystems of very great variety develop 
in the course of living which cannot profitably be "reduced" to tbe quasi 
universal* of biology and sociology. They must be studied in their own 
right, with due regard for their developmental and adaptational quality 
and their creative dependence on external circumstances. At one ex- 
treme lie the reaction patterns primarily constellated around “drive 
ys ems of the organism. At the other extreme lie the transient sub- 
rr," 1 u" 10 ”' by m0ment in ad aph»i°n to the special 
unde^mnT 5 , ‘ v' ln,mediate P r “ent. The past is necessary for an 
lerurned i,'"!], °- r , e P re sent because every momentary situation is in- 
rnent as it h ** lndlVldual or 8 anism on the basis of its biological endow- 
ments" lht e r UmCred Previ ° US A succession of "present 

tends to confirm S1 ? ni(ic: '" t 'y the same for the adapting organism 
to build un re ,■ parIlcular interpretation of the present situation and 
total orgaTism " ° f 3 re,a *" eIy stable involving the 

trends! and the h'Yi^ < i ua ®*’ un ' versa l systems (deep-lying psychological 

~ °j ,he ~ a 

well organized in a ’ r 6 e oped in lhe course of living but fairly 

ness) as systems, differentlylehted m^hfd'" ° r aUto " omy 
temal systems and t„ d the drive *1“*™. to various ex- 

should not be' made im ' mer S em self. Although these subsystems 
studied in judidot !2 P ZZT ** ” d ^ “ b = 

discordant theoretical™!!, 0 ^., 3 pe f spective ,or criticism of the many 
means of using those V discusse d in the book, as well as a 

observation into workable P !aVmifir aCh Zpproach which brin & concrete 
tific groupings of requisite stability. 

The Evolutionary Process Adi,. , , 
stnving toward superiority d ^ !ended to equate his idea of 

tionary trend toward * e major human goal with the evolu- 

,? ver ^ ber an£ i better — toward "perfection.” 
nis conrpnt j *1. • . . r . 


Freud found support for Ids' 


concept of a death instinct in dualistic evo- 


Iutiona — 

disintegration (Thanarmi*^ 31 ^: e ^ aboradon (Eros) and toward stasis-* 
sion. Rank and Fromm aborall 031 y 3 duaIism of love and aggres- 
iheir psychological generalira#; Up< ^2 tbe evolutionary process to buttress 
vidualization as a universal *° nS -* 7^^ consider the trend toward indi- 


as a universal ,,5,ucr me trend towar 

principle with intrinsic dynamics of i 


its own 
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- t he positive urge -ward gallon 
attendant upon leaving the matrix 01 

instinct determined behavior evolutionary theory is essen 

The modern concept ot adaptauon m e^luuon^ » still guard 

«a«y multidimensional AU too dnectly us new ap- 
against taking oter pnncipl scl entific thought 

proaches seem to offer us a good model lor 

Tht T olal Personality Tht self “In 

personality has not been given “ifficnun c ? ^ „ „ always im 
underlying integrative adaptauonasysmtn^^ imer!lcuon among the 
phot in the basic concepts ol constan Wlty ot the libido and 

ot eners,ei a ;;; 

^ OnThe other hand the difficuhy vv.th 

that the dynamically very >»o’o ‘1“™ bc taken as the basic unit ot 
strued as a rather tight system which e and negative d.r « 

psychological study Ranks «“P h ”“ ^aEon Adler defines the total 
Horn of the will on totality versus pa • a Horney contra » 

personality as constellated bu ,U out ol the “ 

a potential real self with an 1 ine xpedient efforts o t e 

harmomre discordant trends ■ c]m iinsi3nces ot hvi * be 

to establish modes of copmg vn- - on [he «,e„ual conflict 
is a little like Rank m his «w > % P £ need ,o attain n „ 

tween the [ear of consider the self of 0"°™° lt w ,h the 

Both Sullivan and Jung ^ ^ do not*' remains 
far more explicitly t an ^ for jr re ud the tota P* fu j definition 
total personality For t scl £ is given m0 suggested by 

a quite vague entity w^th ^ orga nismic^ ^ « , u the 
as a developmental p ^ any psychology ^ total per 

Munroe to stress the umt although »■• * musl be emphas.red 
individual organism a* oierly b ,„log>cal „„„ of survava 

sonality the term » P' ? ,„ t£g ration as The ‘ ' ’ , or a, a need 

lhat recogmrmg a mea ron a5 a » *j ,n Homey s theory 

is not .he same - s f nsc or a, a "g* which deserve. 

Tor wholeness in the *■ concept of the * * a) character Soil 

An aspect of Soil an [und amentally » , s of others but 

special consideration . sel[ ,he ” bJ ek to mrancy and 

van goes so far a^ ellKU ve social apprana 

he so constantly 1 
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childhood that in practice his position differs from Freuds less dras 
tically than might be supposed 

The self image The self image is not coextensive with the total 
personality It is not inborn, nor is it a subsystem which becomes very 
importantly constellative in its own right Where relations with parental 
figures are strong and markedly syntonic or dystomc with the general 
culture pattern within which the child develops, the sell image may be 
very closely related to Freud s superego Where the pattern of the culture 
is very strong and unified but child parent relations are diffuse, the self 
image may be sery closely related to the social role which the individual 
earns early and strives to maintain as his very self with relatively slight 
or highly complex relationship to the superego 

Mtinroc suggests that the widespread emphasis on the self image 
mral 'f lV ' 2 " 1 ,ubs y 5,en >' neac.bly adapted to changing oil 

our tvne 1 r ,0ns ’ may e a characteristically modern process specific to 
self imam. tr CU tUre Horney,s emphas,s on the pathologically idealized 
s stem , 8 „ the," Y el7 ,m r tam ' m ‘S ht ln, ° ^ d V-™cs of tins sub 
Such dvnami ^ , r ° m wblcb most o! her analytic patients came 

desttbes and hY " ot —sal ily human .n the form she 

to Munroe ° f * Submer 8 ed ' real «elf • seems untenable 

feels that theYreud™'" ,ma S e <» our culture The author 

msm of introiectmn ” , C ° ncept of ,d entification, based on the mecha 
deselopment ind theYmSof m’ • m ° S ‘ adequalcl >' exp,aln5 lts early 
be paid to aspects of the h rj f U encr By Further attention should 
tionoIlussS me ^Ytd ^"uY tad “* ‘° Ward ‘ hC f °™ a 
Stannal independent entities paraIIeI semc ° f other people as sub- 

rather subtle angle ofthu!*! i”* aduIls may be considered from the 
than Simply tta * 

non Of'the immediate'fam i""^.' 0 i,m,t mel[ to ° closely to considera 
children to dm parenjTu f ^ ° thCr peop,e d ° “ ascribed by 

other people By *h., * „ * 23 altri butes of the parents are assigned to 

dual strangers tend to enYr rmY!! Cre , m,at T' °‘ her persons, even 
parent image and reflected 1,110 ^ formulation of the powerful 
"hidi must be considered rarh lm ^ ge In thls sense 11 is the situation 
observed by outsiders ,nrl than lhe * personality” of the adult as 
"ell include more careful thera P ,st3 Scientific observation could 
m the hfe of the little chil \ U ^»° ^ precise rcde °f “other people 
tatc special emphases in »h- 30 the toud situation which may die 
* " thG approach of the parent to the child which 
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are no. predictable from insight into O' personality of *e 

parent u . c,.ii,„,„ calls the luvemle era involies 

A succeeding stage in what Sul ^ ^ , ater social images 

the relationship between these ear y g d f ;ur ly well with the 

the child encounters When these imag« development 

early [orn.uht.ons there is likely tu be a rt i.her^ ^ ^ ^ for 
(or good or ill Otherwise there may be . |ed m Nation to 

identity The role o( the sell image mus^ w l(J adult members 

the ideals and opportunities offered by Y many q( ^ concepts 

With due caution it seems possi excellent insights into deep 

o! the various analytic schools as i offer g (far examp le 

data of the Freudian approach with c = c loqllliy Throughout 
schools in a manner which , £ teinf inherent m ‘ he ll “® n 

this book. Munroe urges that "°" , manner as the 

;rm;^ 

r.rrs c r u - - 

tematizations are so ” ""due. They 

human species as an t evo u mtroduced by the m ° b human 

the special terms of ' ”i‘“ espectally Uiose .nl not 3u« l hy « ob 

human evolutionary ^P”'" profoundly sun, lar •» the sys 

ir^e^rU-^ (unctl0 „, of “*g 

Hartmanns concept of^ego ^ ^ visual ^system £ or 

close to what the au ,i y does not have a mecham 

organised as such ^W^d" experience “^Tas.caffy different 
heren. need and ™ regard to .he ■«>»““ 

*• r* 

° £,, ^ror.he r -r^ 

systems -eluding die mt. 

STS Z&fZSZZZZ - Sd — " 

grating concept of » 
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toward theoretical reducttontsm based on these particular systems, con 
stdered either as systems of psychology or as disposing of a fixed quantum 
of energy The relationship between the external stimulating situation 
and inner tensions within the other bodily systems is apparently closer 
for the “nonsexual systems than for the systems Freud offers as instinc 
tual drives 


^SS res slon The author believes that many aspects of aggression do 
belong among the inborn systems It seems, however, that what is air 
rent y called aggression is not a unitary drive system, and that much con 
fusion in Freudian theory could be avoided if the concept of an in 
stinctua rive opposed to Eros were given up Munroe prefers to sub 
sume t ie constructive aspects of ‘aggression” under the neutral heading 
of nonsexual drive systems just discussed, with emphasis on the inborn 
i .* ' 7 patlerns Th ese patterns may in fact be destructive, because the 
and.htl " 01 P r °P erI y distinguish, eg, between valuable objets dart 
more th*J?**» C “ per ™ ltted to ban g around in baby fashion Further 
relation m S CmS ^ * Sir VCr y nature readily become instrumental m 
"s b no meal ' Fina11 * lhe of utility in the infant 

relations Nei t T i " * erent factor in th e development of parent child 
nr" h,ch can b u y f ■> °*er pat 
" uum and C ' Cd " ag P eS5 ‘ ve ' « “destructne from a social 
uZ m ,t to m ; d y Ie :° d m o : “ “«*» The stage of "nega 

hostile or destmrr . S " 0t SCem t0 tbe autbor to be intrinsically 
flator 1>e ' a thou S h l( ba <ily hamlled, may acquire a hostile 


Alfred LtUenfeld, MD 


disorders of character 

by 

JOSEPH j MICHAELS (1st) 

cluatric behatior probl character titsturbances called psy 

’onaht), a high inci d en^’„ ) | U r mle ddlni J uenc y. and psychopathic per 
fations of tius associat u ° n ^ P ersmcnce °f enuresis is found Indi 
°f delinquents, and 11°° ^ a PP eare d in the data of various studies 

sensed m persistent -J* eX P CriCnced pediatric clinician has sometimes 
resis a problem different from and more serious 
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analyst, proposes in this summation > de Unquent type 

there may he a psychosomatic AnyVo-Lom 

ol personality having a his ory P complex experiential fac 

brosian emphasis is eschewed by ' Analytic interpretations of 
tors that emerge in all behavior l IP > ^^hic personality 

persistent enuresis, juvenile del nquency, P ’ n , hat persistent 

The research stemmed from the £ e intimate j y connected 

enuresis and personality ra > lin,e «"““ conceptions of theoretical 

Ranging from statistical studies to jP ® (bio psy cho-social) view 
consequence, the booh develops a “ m P^XLenc y "and psychopadiy 
of persistent enuresis in us relatio ance of a hlg h incidence o 

Starting with an interest in the g lhe concept of a new 

enuresis, the author was led cvemu V , m JB beginning in neurc . ogy 
character type As the work TJ" Typology and psyche .anJy 
through expanding frames of anti background for mtep 

sis) the quantitative findings u delinquency and P s y P J 

tive concepts by which P«f ,e "‘ ““^ fined ■"» to ‘ r , n ' 8 ' compul 
viewed as character disor ers ^ s djaracierology o ero 
in psychoanalytic theory uIslvc lype (psychopat jiopalhic 

sive and narcissistic types .hopath belonging to lttrn of 

ts added The delinquent or p» <* ■ P enurtsl! reveals a pa 

impulsive type, a, a„ levels a P~» 

rrt , e^r,s d d::;sychoh.o.og.cp« d, 5 ” 

Statistical Studies .,554) of a group of "“T’^mdial 

In the first !ta,,!U “^“ la I 10 n with ne“r““ c balanced per 
enuresis in m P»>“™ \ Jjectnm (,nd.v.du«io u[ , handtd nesi 
incidence seemed to be d ndtn t mamtoa not 3pp ear 

sonality radier than of nervou* o[ peisonah.y 

sometimes considered an ^ indl at,on of on 

to be as clinically imp (hc d , agnostic P*P* " 

as enuresis „ DSV ch,atr.c pan™ B personality showed ig 

In 1,000 neuropsyct and ps ychopathi ift cnures u, and a 

*- d,d ° ,hcr ^ 

greater number of male* 
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Lowest incidence of enuresis and smallest percentage of males among 
entireties occurred in the manic-depressive group 

In these studies also, incidence of enuresis was found to be highest 
m delinquents and psychopaths, lowest m psychotics, with normals inter 
mediate But in persistence of enuresis also highest in the delinquent 
group, normals were lowest and psychotics intermediate This finding is 
later interpreted in discussing the qualitative difference between neu 
roue psychotic, and psychopathic reactions 

Some of the concepts suggested by these first studies were as follows 
( ) Persistent enuresis may be seen as reflecting psychosomatically the 
, of an internal inhibitory agency just as delinquency reflects a later 
lack sociopsychologically Both disorders express a disequilibrium or pre 
carious balance among the level components of the personality (2) Tran 
sient enuresis of benign significance (neurotic) is distinguished from the 
c ironic persistent type, the latter rooted in the instinctual layer of per 
sona tty, s i owing faulty integration and lack of maturation and having 
h., “J logical) and specific (psychological) implications (3) The 
* „ ltm Cia f U j n ° ma e ' P s y cho pathic personality, and persistent enure 
atnrrcssifpnp 16 35 5,gnificant and 1S related to the hypothesis of greater 
dehnou . m 1 e male and lo obervations of greater aggressiveness in 
utT?“ n ^ m " ondchn< * uems 0) Although persistent enures, s ,s 
at difTerem ^ i° f dlffuse d,s barmony. it may have varied meanings 
an approach g i T u ‘ C ,nfanc * laten ^ - d puberty Its study offers 
logical and n ° er understand »ng of the interaction between bio- 
^edaMnf , °i° 8,CaI le ' ClS ' C ^' SOmallc compliance 
consistent with r ” earchers in delinquency were studied and found 
psjcho-social parad U ^f°[ 5 ^“P* tb at persistent enuresis is a bio- 
cncephalograpluc Z slowM ^ eI,n ^ u * nl behavior Analysis of electro- 
enuresis were positively a lh . al bebavior disorders in children with 
orders without enur^ socia ted with abnormal EEG but behavior dis- 
onlj fire-setting wav * 001 ' anous antisocial traits studied, 

normal EEG Later S ' m, , ar 10 cnurcs, s in positive association with ab- 
tween the incidence Tr r ' "° rl ' ,llui,ratl ' c correlations are made be 
speculation about .he CnUrC,,c del,n ‘J uenu a " d FseutJ s 

urine Tlte electrnen™ t m "P ,n P r,mltlve man between fire and 
cortical d)ifunctron v. f n < ^ ra l ,luc rcsu Its raised tire question whether 
maturation impulsiveness ” C (' S ™ md for ,hc malintegratton, delajed 
enures,, Compar lwn |h patlem c *P re,scd ln persistent 

lobotomy and endrr»« . nnary incontinence often associated with 

under control ont£Jne't£n I ' d kI h: ' t the urmar >' sphincter, last to come 
genetically, i* In ^ because last to be differentiated phylo 

y 1 *° * relea * d w ben there is cortical dysfunction It 
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is timed as consistent if persistent enuresis a release phenomenon 
a precursor o! deficient control in other areas 

Psychobiology Interpretations , ndtp e„den, samples 

Corroboration of the findings in ers , st ent enuresis juvenile 

of delinquents gave rise to the 1 U ““° expressions of a basic d.s 

delinquency and psychopathic pets' ^ ha! bee „ persistently 

order tn the per.onal.ty? Does the f^“J^J a luy? 
enurettc possess a unique confi^tra [wo variables arrange a 

Us.ng data from Healy and Bronner Ity ^ delmquents and con 
s.x levels of the personality were to P ]nclde nce among the de 

trols Forty seven of the vartab es had I ' seven tratts of neurtr 

hnquents lhan among their ».hl.og»n»ob twelve of th 

psych, atnc deselopmen. the five * „„ „* level of social 

fourteen trails of personality a" «•* *• de " n<! “C Le 
eharac.er.st.es svere all delinquent tn “ 

Incidence of these ' anab ' . dimca l impression that *tl 

various level b °7 n ° e U ' Xd .Vto ^SuS 

sistent delinquent is poor y 8” native approach to 
ft gave incentive to pnrsmng a q» a ^ fw £ aU discrete causal 

of the delinquent rath« ^ demanded m personality 

Fully recognizing ihe ca j exlty , n the dehnq F The 

when there is such varl '‘'' pos tulattons wtre °™“ greater is the 

various descriptive cone P ^ Uic longer it P cr ” The more tran 
earlier delinquency eg features are imp° . t 1S to stem 

likelihood that cnnsn.nuonaH"^ ore penitently 

stent the delinquency roUC ) factors (2) delmquents in 

largely from experiential . yy bc delimited 1 permc ates this 

enurettc delinquents can P ^omauc d ' s P f personality 

general (3) The spectal kiodjl PV omque config^“» ^ j^holog. 
type of individual B‘ VU1S ind ,viduations at hi > P charactemed 

which is reflected tn balanced f^e terms 

cal levels of the P'^ 'XuUy int=sta"° n f ' Xu, librium between 

i dysfunction ot 6 results m , psychosis 

instinctual forces and Uieg jn neurons^ pj dlsCipl ine s (psy 

different from die d* J ^ „terau£ or - P”’"'* 

Some referenees cue „ ciotow)co n„bon, nature „[ 

chtarry “ ‘ bt P " 

ous aspects of 

lmquency 
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Bto Psycho Social Interpretations 

The last half of the monograph re-evaluates the earlier research from 
a holistic framework Persistent enuresis is viewed as a character dis 
order of a bio psycho-social nature and the enuresis delinquency psycho 
pathy association is interpreted in the structural and dynamic terms of 
psychoanalysis 

In psychoanalytic literature there has been infrequent mention of 
psyc opathic personality and a concern with neurotic aspects more often 
than with character aspects of enuresis and juvenile delinquency Some 
wor ers, owever, have recognized the need for further differentiating 
e entity o psychopathy of * genuine delinquency of the persistent, 
abitual type To the advancement of this line of thought the final 
chapters of the book are devoted 

^ S ° me ° f the areas deve l°ped in distinguishing the 
rotir\ ,H° n of enuret >c-delinquency psychopathy from the neu 

of lack of l °\ IC tyP6S ° f P ersonaht y 0) There is a general pattern 
hnouent ncvrn f ° permeatin & aI1 Ievel « of the persistently enuretic de 
neurooh oh 10pat 1IC P ersona hty to be observed as short-circuiting in a 
psychoanalvtu^lt ^ a " aCUng OUt (characterological) from the 
low threshold F ° r exam P ,e » there ar e hair trigger response, 

(2) The structure*' I* 1 * * ^ exlernaI and internal), impulsiv ity, recidivism 
ordeT lI ust Z PerSOnaIUy " Pnmitive - compared to other d,s 

^niTdrrcrr: are ,aa,on concep,s - p— defensc 

tion Inadenu-up i ie P nmar y process and of compulsion repeti 

for n .„ I ! rcir. ' e enu e ::Ir„ en t t 0f , the , lal ^ "»•«• » incapacity 

for different, anon in the ego The P™"', ° f defe ” Se mechan,sm an< ! 

Stage in libidinal nrn , g There 1S a dominance of the pregenital 

component te elaCm' 01 ; Wlth !UbI ™ a “°" ° f ** “ethra ' 

reactions homosexuality the Mathfe” b'" """"T P ass,ve fem,n,ne 
persistent enuresis nn,i . po Slble association of ejaculatio praecox, 

-sor of mT„ alhy ' ^ “ 3 «« 

gressive gratification o i ' ' lnca P acu y ro renounce libidinal and ag 
systems, faulty identifier* 0 ™ e ^ ee of con ^ lct - weak ego and superego 
nominators of the dtsnr 1 ^ ob)ect rclatl °ns are other common de 

pathy ers P ersist ent enuresis, delinquency, and psycho- 

ego m etiology, the V2 , lenCe instinctu al forces, ego, and super 

strength of the psychic a* 00 * * P ratber tban die specific weakness or 
Jy*ng pattern of when depicting the under 

further defining enuret.rV ^ d >' narmc approach is also used in 
8 ,C de int l uen cy psychopathy by drawing contrasts 
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with compulsive neurosis The latter (he dlsorc Jers with 
titheucal picture pointing up thf “ mq the contrasting aspects of 

which the book is chiefly conceme inc , dence of enuresis and ot 

compulsive neurosis discussed ar instinctual renunciation 

crime early sphincter control '"S' 1 “f .,, borate defense mechanisms 
of conflict and of ability to bind anxiety ^ 

ejaculatio retarda overcontrol ,n “ a * , slvenes! ,n the successfully 
balance between impulsiveness a P w j,,, ant , diesis between 

adjusted personality is presente as 

disorders aspects of enuresis culminates m 

A discussion of the psychosomatic : m a continuum o 
a description of the varied meantnp < approach that might 
disorders (from neurosis to P^ h “ } cho ““at,e symptoms 
be useful in understanding other psyc 


Impulsive Character Type interest in the par 

The movement of ps, choanal, su fromge, ^ or, die ego 

ticulartty of ind.v.duaf -P- "f, n s.rucfural problem.^ 
and cultural forces to an nt lhc psychopathies 

the background for the author s "C» To dm end a - H 

ally be fitted into the ps) nar cisvistic char ’ c,t ™ hl f y a nd neurone 

ment to Freud scrottc-cotnpul psychopath psydto- 

namely an tmp.tls.ve desertion - £££, 
types A structural and > «T» egrated 1 «» ^ throl , R l, the 

pathic type reaffirms * disposition 1 delinquency 

sonality with the speed* psycho enuresis ,u.en 

bio-psycho social phenom Uoanalyne theory lf 
and psychopathic perso aca -ue to P*> evaluation of the 

Certain advantages It would lead nllll dcsclop- 

lypology were thus e ' I P“ n maturation an ‘ 2liCS iment of the 

respective roles of con nbidmal series y P j j 0 p m ent 0 ) 1111 

ment (2) n wou.d enn* , or d-*J 

urethral rone and .« * S” hn ,l .one (I) The mote 

pulsiveness as related „ related » *£ ^ o 

Imphcattoo 'or 
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linquency, and psychopathy include the following the significance of 
distinguishing between transient and persistent enuresis, the substratum 
of generalized control capacity as reflected in the speed of learning 
sphincter control may be a guide in character building, the techniques 
of ego analysis may aid accessibility to therapy by producing alterations 
that cause the delinquent psychopath to experience his characterological 
difficulties as neurotic symptoms 

Numerous research problems are mentioned With character dis 
orders viewed as bio psycho social phenomena, an interdisciplinary ap 
proach is recommended as appropriate, for example, in such problems 
as somatic compliance and social compliance, the changing nature of the 
types of psychiatric and medical disorders, and the cultural and ethical 
aspects of character 

Joseph J Michaels, M D 


magic and schizophrenia 

by 

G£ZA ROHEIM (231) 

Rdheim S fiad Stl i Um0U i Sly a PP eann S hook is based on two essays which 
S H Posinst P 3nne t0 P ubllstl to gether Warner Muensterberger and 
Lorand mention^* 56 3n< * edlled manuscript In the preface, Sandor 
lust after RAhp * an earIy draft of these papers m the early 1940 s, 
S «ud,« m r , COme New York “ desmbes Rdhe.ms 

zrzz'zr* Au!traha » &»,h ^ ^ m a™..*, 

genetic theo f & f* 1 * °h serv ations, Rdheim developed an “onto- 
development of ^ 10 whlch lhe prolonged infancy and delayed 

art 1 Thc 0n S m ar >d Function of Magic 
Although the basic „ 

fantasy spring from th * ° n ^ inaI forms of magic and schizophrenic 

Ma S'c in general is a co^m lh ' y are n0t cora P letel y synonymous 
to activity As such phobic attitude, a transition from passivity 

phase of any activity 1 Sri,, 3 dement m thought and in the initial 
' Pagination magic —re i° P maglc ' on the °ther hand, is purely 
phrenic fantasy , s ,. miC actIon does not follow In fact, schizo- 

era > a substitute for action because the schizo- 
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phrenic ego is markedly weak or totally „ hlch may seem 

scries of diverse and fruitless attempts a schlI0p hremc in that 

like magical acts However ” , S ,c J ts 1 ^ autarchic as is illus 
they seem to he autarchic. Actuallytey nUia I, performed 

trated by Rdhe.ms description of venous 1 orabty a l so con 

hy the Aranda Various ““^.nation again shows that 

'ey the impression of autarchy , vc medicine is sucking In 

this is not so The almost cure all o man K ts out the part 

magical acts associated with sucking die median 

of an orally aggressive suckling , lty 1S ,hrough the spoken 

Another association of magic J These arise from the 

word— incantations— involved in m » ^ mother reacts It 

childhood situation in " hld ‘ '""‘^"^environment the desire mm 
follows that to aclueve something basls 0 [ many magical a 

be manifested This ob!Crva “" nnediate between pure pleasure 
and incantations Magic is pure pleasure pi P 

principle and the reality pnnop 1 ' « " aim an itself 
hallucinatory wash MUm™. wouM ^ , wuhou. assuming 

reality principle ™e would work « a > ^ the resuj Actuary 

that the wish or the dramati ed fully aware d» t wh > , 

even rn pnm.trve societies the nan ^ ^ He needs the add,. ^ ^ 
phshes the need is his sc 1 S rantaU on Magic o cnt 

faith given to him by the magma ^ IO comr(1 ] tto en*i 

prelude to «ahsuc acuon which an ^ , hc 

eg ram and sunshine ^ aWiuonal proof th “' ™ v fr 0nm ent Wishing 
followed by action T mother is the fir* h his enV iron 

Child mother situation f « ^ way 0 £ dealing w„h 
or manifesting the wis environments ^ndj of magi 

men, and therefore with »< „„„ „f three ^“^non or par 

In the act of sucking an d aggression I |saWe llknown 

cal thinking identificauo qualities ot what an ^ ^ whole 0 £ an 
ticipation in the imag ^ ntlfica „on of a p ,n which any 

phenomenon in magi' 1 „[ sympatheue P the whole person 

individual lead, to 'f "“ na . lvrf ol » ““SLug to an individual 
thing done to the par s anything b ' S * ef f ects an d is 

For This reason among mmy ^ als0 be us5 d 

„ carefully guarded Oral e (antas , e s black magic 

o' * “ a '“ 0ni 3 

role of excrement in m g 
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secretions as representing a part of the person and subject to the effects 
of magical acts This attitude extends to anything which can symbolize 
excrement, eg, mud off a native’s foot must be hidden lest it be used 
in black magic against him 

Phallic magic is the supreme form of magic for it can protect against 
the evil e)e, envj, and hostile magic Among Romans, the god Priapus, 
a red pole with an erect phallus, protected homes Associated with phal 
lie magic is coitus as a means of promoting the fertility of fields or of 
cattle This is well known m many cultures and societies Very often, 
actual coitus may be performed as the magic fertility rite, but there may 
be symbolic representations of coitus by rituals or dances These may 
also represent a symbolic coitus with the mother 

Identification in magic can take many forms, eg, the repetition 
of an epical incantation m which events of a distant past are retold with 
t ie magica expectation that repetition will ensure the same result in 
ie present past and present are made synonymous Another form of 
enn cation in magic occurs in which the desired result is achieved by 
rafn ,r S U 35 0CCumn S the magician himself Thus, to produce 
to re-,1,, e vTn!L C,a r T 11 * 1 * water on himself Identification comes closest 
that i rhif/i C Ua Umty ° f chdd mot h er relationship It seems obvious 
the tremJl f™" 5 Ua ma g ,c He passes through the pregenital to 
body and the ^ ° organ,2atlon ' concurrently the mastery of his own 
“ i This is "one’s own" magic At the 

The Za TV aU ° by ldcn “ fi cat,on or infection 
tion or bv rail V S tbe l ^ reat °hject loss either by identifica 
^lagic may thu b UP ° n l ^ e sources of pleasure within its own bod) 
gref; r«enom „l ,° ral ’w ana '' Urelhral - ™cusm.c, or phalhc It » the 
the superego IVhile'lhe , ***”!“ earl >' f ™straiion and later defeat by 
to growing un ma g Ic al omnipotence fantasy of the child leads 

infantile fantasy Thr * C handj of an aduJt means regression to an 
the mother attemm.n reactlon of a c hdd consists of clinging to 

These attempts are g ^ the se P arat, °n that occurred at birth 

The proc^of matum! * ^ a " d the becomes frustrated 

more capable of fenrl.n T f CCUK ’ w,t h the child becoming more and 
and self-containedn«« ° f Imsc ^ He oscillates between independence 
It is a famihar delached from his mother 

abreaction of anxiet,^ 1 31 humans dis hke change The result is an 
birth, the change from as ! OCiated w,1 h change via ritual Transitions — 
na ge, death — are all mark l ° ^‘^hood, puberty to manhood, mar 

mg child are not as fom, , \ ntes The transition ntes of the develop- 

universal transitions through V V " eI1 marked 25 those marking the 
g which everyone passes But in the course 
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„ t making these Sr— -he "7" 

object world imesting it in his on y V dependency 

toward the object world In other words there (a, 

(b) growth (c) genital primacy frequently dial of 

The road that leads to Mana "^Yog/who re 

asceticism and self torture This , is tel ' body This ts achieved 

nounces not only the external worU but h ^ ^ padually being 
by concentrating cathcxts on parts of y austerity is the 

separated from the ego and rehnqu "I with die inBn.ie The 
means of gaining power for Ac ult mat^u»« ^ ^ , e „ ths 
road to this amounts to a complete frosuau > „ r the Yogl „ a 

triumph of .he superego or de.in.do - The ^ ^ ^ pleasure 
form of self punishment in which * 1 pena „ ce and austerity anse 

is taken away from the ego by !h '‘ P f super ego The whole doctrine 
from the superego usually ‘ ' P Tru7damental evil and onmipol™' 
of die kogi considers duality t ble from the point of 

as the final goal This is “ mp ' t mother and child .he separation being 
of the fundamental dual unity of™* or mother image u *=” 

the original frustration Thearchaic k ,„ the .ubjee. Th.w: 

introjccted as the bad m nl0 „ with ihe mfini 

the austerity phase while he commu ^ reparation *U'^ 

ment of absolute ornnipc > destruction Sm '.' !f P a _ ar e typi 

phase of absolute self <’" d "i, or melancholia and mama-- ,’ s P a 
dcstrudo and libido in ?, U “The n omnipotence achieved “Tf n Tject 


phase of absolute sen r” ' „ r melancholia anu , 

destrudo and libido in su omnipotence ach,eV ‘ t b e introject 

cal of many f ^e s„per^ Th ' ‘TnTany n.es w.lh a 

rejoinder to ihe regies r ation , s emphasue n g of aggies 

of primary oral ob)« ^“nn and on an ">»T “h emana.e from 


rejoinder to me rcg f . raUO n is empnas** lurm ng of aggres 

of primary oral objec ‘^“on and on an T’whXmana.e from 
strong emphasis on or m dtny the critic® ^ su perego is 

Sion The ego w„hout pcrma „en. 1S , basic factor 

a superego but n bt[ „. K „ ego and mp ^ mpetltl ,e I°™> 


us own superego between ego a " d ‘ UP 'alf competitive fonns 

an inner force This explanation of all r up 

m ones fate This - £*, .0 the •%*£££ <» 

eieiy-lheegoistry. If , fan.as.B 


- one s fate This .» the ,o .he “^“omniamed (1) oral 

of society — the ego ! Tf magical thinking can ib „ fantasia 
Thus *e ‘TdTuetmn 6— T W supereg o (4) acm* 

trauma (2) bodyde« and becoming the c to enter up .he 

ing the superego hf T his section pro hvo ot several pane 
Neurons and *W (uncu „„, of magic 
the neurotic an no 
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The thesis expounded is that magical attitudes or behavior are found 
in every neurosis Indeed, Rdheim feels that magic is an important 
part not only of every neurosis, but of every personality 

Typical of the cases presented is the patient who could not find 
employment He had been very strictly brought up by undemonstrative 
parents His mother died and his father married a woman about the 
patient s own age He had an innocent love affair with a much older 
woman but had little to do with girls of his own age He was a good boy 
in all respects, as his parents wanted him to be The patient withdrew 
from all conscious competition with his father If he were a sorcerer m a 
primitive culture he would wear the clothes of a child and perform an 
incantation I am a good boy " As his analysis progressed, he developed 
another kind of magic He would not find a job, but instead carried on 
many love affairs The aim of this coitus magic was to fight his superego 
He firmly believed that he would be successful in life if he were a good 
over The coitus magic was also aimed at correcting the past by making 
up or t ic platonic nature of his love affair with the older woman The 
many a airs opposed his superego by asserting his right to love, yet at the 
same time he carefully avoided real.ty by not marrying 
, " most ° * e Paints presented, the magic formula was a successful 

, , ^ 10n l °, 1 le neurotlc situation However, in one extremely compul 

to m in* 6 ™ 1 6 ma S Ica * un doing and isolation was unsuccessful, leading 
honed ,^ eaSmg exacerbatl0n of neurotic symptomatology as though he 
h0P ti m ™ ot *»g«l rituals to overcome the conflicts 

sion tumpd " neur0sl ^ rec l uent ty appears in a negative form, as aggres 
in whom the a8 h nSt ' he e8 ° Tlm IS characteristic of the melancholic, 
incorporated objea " ‘ ntr ° ,ected and the aggression turned against the 

quetitly, the °,h<l nT, " US ? d to dKtro * the '’’’J'* 1 In ^ fre 
to the subject 1 ldo or desI ™do) is -withdrawn from the object 

a nd h Lr~„p e rat r e: P a r I Cted h “ ^ **** »°‘ b 

eissism and object mthexis 8 ° £ osc,1Iatm S between nar 

feces arc magirauVs^ and'Th"'"/? maglC a " d P ' ay A1 ‘ act,vl “ es w,th 
gam more attention Finj.Il ^ b f come a Ie ' oIt a ga>nst the object to 
deals with reality on ih t, y 11115 P ay behavior changes to that which 
ahty) tends to repeat cU **** °* excremental magic. Character (person 
achieve happiness Th react,ons ,n order to ward off danger and 
formula de\ei ODef j 1S . 15 unconsci ous magic based upon a specific 

Defense mShamsn^ “ chlldhood 
action formation, turning 3 k° k ave 3 r<de In die P attern °f magic. Re 
*ithin the tendency tn ri5* lnS L t * ,C C ^°' mtr ojection, aggression turned 
with the environment as if it were part of 
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■he subject, ere magical defense faa«» ns 

S3. "* ° [ * prc,cnd ' ns “ ,s not 

Following Freud's dermmon or ihe ^ ma P glcal prl „ cl ple, 

reality principle it can be said th d by one s wishes drives 

that deals with the world a, if « ' •« j", tre ats the environ 
or emotions This is an unrealistic annua A pcnon must 

ment as if it were the dual unity of , mul , e the necessary 

believe dial he can get what he wants luld [unctions mainly 

realistic action Therefore, one may say 

according to magical principles o( hls neurosis three types 

If a patients magic is J (1) mape in its original form 

of magical thinking must be <h*«n«|^ < ^ „f any activity ( 2 ) magic 
is the basic element in diouglit. die p nnot .megrate only the first 

in schizophrenia is different, since the ego nM [ollow , (3) magic in 

step is made (imagination mag.c) nd “ „ a y of reacting to all 

a ng'd personality with a char* "S«G P .the superego 

si.uLom leads to a turning called subhmatmn The 

The first type of magic is „ 1[h drawn from the object 

. . /t.Vs.Hn or destruuu; .-.-rmpiliare obiects 



ito maVter real,., To pruml.ves who have 

one practices magic or sublimauo ^ roropl « society the belie in 
an open and overt form of map . do pronl tsves act out their 

one's own magic becomes re P r« [eIld5ncy to dramatize to act out 
magic? It may be diey have ^ ^.zed diat magic, whether con 
than modern man. but it ,.„ t matrix of actions 

scious or unconscious » 


M-1UU1 

a Dreamr •" Sdnzo/dwenu. 

Part II Fantasies an rC lauon between magic and scluzo- 

The author discusses fi »« ■ IS considered as the culmination 

phrema The etiology of ^ 3IC bolh physiologic and psychologic 

of a series of c.rcunutances whwn ^ psychogcnlc pre c,p. 

TTie ailment is ^mumuonal predisposition Schizophren 

Sating causes on a ge"«£ purpose and lack of integration ^ 

means split mindedn^ d^ ^ Qn „ .dent, fictions w A 

lack of integration may kolgIy with another schizophrenic 

environment which [h e rigidly mffexible anitu id ^ 

-the lack of transf" e ty whenever attempts are made to 
patient He reacts wi.n 
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him because the imperfect development of ego boundan makes it 1 m 
possible for him to set limits to the process of identificaton Consequenth 
he feels himself being passively subjected to magic. Schizophrenics fre- 
quentlv afirm that the) are being beaten or burned, food disappears 
from their stomachs ever) organ has been removed, inverted, or cut to 
pieces, etc. All of this is like primitive magic — these are the things that a 
normal primitive believes a sorcerer can do to him 

Roheim believes that an oral trauma plays a significant role in the 
euologv of schizophrenia. The exaggerated importance of the oral zone 
explains the fact that schizophrenics have a marked tendency to identifv 
v\ord and object, or to u<e ivords m a magical wav As Freud discovered, 
the role of vso-ds m schizophrenia is similar to that of images in a dream, 
n sc nzophrerua the objects have become decathected, but the ca thesis 
is retained with the vxord that represents the object. The cathexis of the 
sou mav me intensified suggesting that this is a resututive phe- 
nomenon. van Is ^ used abundantly by schizophrenics, but not m 
. ^ ie Ax ' a ' 35 in ^ rams or in a neurosis. To the schizophrenic, word 
nrrvmjiT 1 ' 00016111 are the same. It seems that the symbol 

V e defense “echanism nov. verves the opposite pur 
tT^Tim an ° lher atlempt at resututl °n The tendency to use symbols 
e^o bountHr^ 111 vF ^ >eiwieen '^mrophrenia and magic. The loss of 
pi am lh _ ry F . 1S . a -et eristic feature of schizophrenia. Patients com 
but enter d °"e < b°“sbts, then ideas are not safelv endoari, 

u' Ot Se °' her P ™P 1 =- appbed to the 

ZulltLTlTL °. D “ *“ «•»»»* ,oZk m the 

others. pattern s 'latement that his thoughts -ivere made bT 

'to t Se 0 l S ^^c fantasv can be ddtneated (I) the 
mine powen to influence people, with these 

races from outside, the* ^ s “ b J caion ,D ““5“ mfin 

noath (S) a strong j. mfiuences generally operating through the 
,n the environment «) .u? ^ lden , tlf ' Wlth olher P^P 1 ^ wwh objects 
bat ircompVeh- united 5 hehef that he is reallv two people, 

tm-ship) clanS-s th- ^ b ' cnncr pt of dual unity (mother-child rela 
oditrs, th- predomina p 1 petsonahtv the identification with 

beli-f that he repnesentT^ ° 111 ' c *mophremc fantasy, and the 

of infanti!* dependency tV ° This magic is oral magic — the denial 

tions of a schizophrenic* ** ° Pctie~t — -The pux2-c 

t^-o-vear-oM ungle arc rr P°^«f m detail He was a ihirtv 

n r e> v! ’ tl bad been hi^\L <i f SD T“ ° ! ^btrophietna. hebephrer.-t 
hr - about five years. The observations 
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were based on three interviews a week for approximately eighteen 
months Psychoanalytic therapy was not attempted since the patient 
seemed beyond the point ol understanding interpretations Accord! g 
o Rdhmm howeter the stream ot the patients talk commuted tee 
associations with interlocking themes illustrating and e^ain,ng «th 

other The mam themes .1 t pr^ntation 

bugs and other supernatural beings teeth etc. . i JP V multipIe 

the patient used is the folklore follow the patients associations 
\crstons of a theme It was possible to follow me pa 
and undetstand the many stones ^ bemg vanattons 
luting to do with oral trauma loss of objecB etc once 

His first production was a statement tow , t was 

and that was the same thing « V * the world and that 

not so good for others when >« aU ^ my fa , hcr nea rly 
they would be hungry When worshipped food This 

started I was afratd people would The food 
theme of food eaten (not eaten) . , was also a question 

trouble was no. only a question e . noun hmen > „ as 

of lote or lute and ot relations * !larvat ,on tug 

as other members of hu =nv,ronmen^Tlu m ^ ^ ^ „„„ 
gcsted dial there had b « n a !U< “ 1ggI< m,on and frustration Some 
he was an infant resulting m great aggr ^ ^ ^ ^ , tl0 „ 
of his associations were fantasia P h( , ob[am ed everything 

by substituting an oral onrnip ral|on was a loss ol his objec 

Another consequence o the on f H e felt that the original 

world really his early «W*0* loss of normality based upon 
oral deprivation was the P roto ‘»* [rom him He constantly a. 

his mother s hav.ng taken any* S , antas ,e s symbols or .mages (that . 

— ys*s 

'zit - 

ental imago' 5 w' re P 
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as ' teethies * It was possible to conclude that there is a relationship 
between his internalized objects and his body destruction fantasies 
The patient had several theories about his ailment One was that 
he had suffered from an oral frustration that his mother was bad and 


had taken his food away Another was a functional representation of the 
aggression aroused in him by this deprivation, his mother withheld the 
food because he did not eat it in the right way, because of his oral-sadistic 
trends First there was an oral frustration, then destructive trends, and 
finally an attempt to deny this aggression This denial often took the 
form of projection, as well as of denying fantasies Many of these fantasies 
were connected with internalized objects that ate his food, with the 
introjects representing the retributive part of his body-destruction fan 
tasies To phrase this concept in another way, he fantasied himself as 
going into his mother s body and eating her, as a response to the oral 
frustration, now he was afraid that his mother, brother, and so on, would 
enter into him and eat his food in the same manner 


Although much of the material presented is preoedipal in nature, 
there were many oedipal fantasies expressed For example, there was a 
ar en of Eden myth expressed in terms of eating an apple (breast) 
a " T™* *^ e " Tat ^ °* £°d (b^ father) It may be assumed, therefore, 
t at t e patient progressed as far as the oedipal phase, probably beyond 
t at to the superego stage, but his mental structure was weak because 
ot the underlying preoedipal anxiety The patient showed many magical 
mampu ations of words which R6heim relates to the ontogeny of speech 
e irst sounds produced by the infant are made m an attempt to 
ameliorate a situation of pain or tension Sound, therefore, is definitely 
connecte wit external objects, with the attempt to name things coming 
nsi era y aier When the infant is hungry and feels empty, that is, 
rn^Z ail K aggm V Ve ’ he shouls or cr,es » and his first great disappointment 
V ^ * ads l ° res P° nd The schizophrenic remains at (or 

reverts to) this level of infantile magic 

d ra un^fr«-^ e ' a superego comes from libido which is with 
this C |° ^ eCt ’ 3nt * *° VC °kJ ects are mtrojected into the ego In 

kind of «t.M reU U ^ uotetl 23 ,n dicating that this transformation is a 
partakes of SubIirnal,on raa Y produce a cultural object which 

between m a narcusmic and object-erotic qualities The oscillations 
wHn arC thCTCfore stabilized, and a position is taken 

oW h n w* 0 1116 WOrd oftcn serves the function of a cultural 
are used to «, ^ & ml f rna ^ and ext emal world, at a primitive level words 

cathexu is 1 # C motiler ^hen the child is hungry Some libidinal 

the period of /° m ** mother and invested in the word, bridging 

pcnod of tension from desire to satisfaction and laying the basis for 
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environment must be conditioned ontogenetically by tne attitude of the 
mother toward the child Evidence for this is that Central Australian 
tribes who live in a desert area where death by starvation is possible 
have no anxiety about starvation On the other hand, natives of the 
Normanby Islands who live in a fertile region with ample food are con 
tmually and anxiously p-acticing magic to increase the food supply The 
infantile situation explains this seeming paradox. In Central Australia 
the mothers arc permissive and yielding with no weaning trauma In the 
Normanby area, nursing is systematically interrupted with a sudden 
weaning at the end of the first year 

In terms of the patient reported in this book, his loss of object 
world is based on an early trauma and on his early relations with his 
mother His entire fantasy system is centered about object loss and food 
trouble object loss meaning the loss of mother, and food trouble refer 
ring to the loss of the internalized object A consequence of these two 
anxieties is the presence of a third one— the loss of the self. 


It remains uncertain whether, and to what degree, all of this can 
be ascribed to an exogenous trauma— or to starvation — to use the 
patients language The oral frustration would be responsible for the 
extraordinary amount of destructiveness directed toward the mother's 
body, associated with corresponding talion anxiety and the loss of the 
integrity of the ego On the other hand it may be postulated that the 
patient had an organically weak ego and would not be able to tolerate 
even a normal amount of aggression without reacting to it with the 
utmost anxiety If ego weakness is inherent in an individual he is more 
dependent and needs more object love and support than others Failing 
to attain t us, he reacts wnh strong identification, resisting the acceptance 
o reality but in an attempt to restore the original child mother unity 
t icrc is not an inherent weakness of the ego but a real trauma, the 
cn resu t is similar The incorporation of mother, or identification with 
1Cr * llc famas y protection against the return of the trauma 

Uie ant form in which reality presents itself to a human being is 
. ICait ^ ,not ^ cr ) °r the absence of the breast (or mother) It follows 
a in a psy icsis where contact with reality is lost or seriously impaired, 
icre is a revival of the fantasy formation or a regression to those fantasy 
rJZTV'*' ^ Uractcruc the infants primal relation to realuv In 
r ani l * crcf °re oral fantasies and anxieties body-destruction 

omnmotrnrV 00 ! °i nnS °* tIlC$C fantasies together with fantasies of 
in normal and” * entlflcal,on an ** found. These fantasies arc found 
bu ‘ - ^ P*> choI,e ** are exag 

Since the oral function of obtaining nourishment is the earliest and 
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most important nucleus of ego development, it is possible to speak of 
the oral basis of the ego The infant forms an ego by mtrojccting the 
part object, and the re^ultantly more integrated psychic unit {infant 
plus nipple) forms a superego by further mirojecung the father The 
ego evolves on die basis of object-directed trends, on the basis of the 
introjected ‘good nipple," which would explain the essential synthetic 
(integrating) function of the ego The ego is a synthesis because it ones 
its origin to the mouth nipple synthesis, This synthesis in fact explains 
the intimate relationship between the ego and the acceptance of reality 
Reality means the tolerance of frustration, suspense, 3nd pain, this is 
possible on the basis of retained sensations of pleasure. Pam becomes 
bearable because the recurrence of past pleasure is expected and, as in 
die therapeutic use of the epic incantation, it is die magic of libido and 
of memory that makes existence tolerable 

Rdheim assumes that the infant passes through a fantasy phase in 
tls adaptation to reality, and psychosis represents a recurrence or regres 
sion to the fantasy level of infancy It is obvious that there is an analogy 
with die magic of nonliterate societies This oral phase of development, 
however, is a step toward reality 

Edward. D Joseph, MM 
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Bertram D Lewis (171), m Dream Psychologv and the Analytic 
Situation, continues to apply the metapsychology of sleep and the dream 
to the analytic situation The unconscious of the analysand perceives the 
couch as a place to sleep Should sleep be equated with death, tins basic 
analytic situation may require interpretation Usually the narcissistic 
phenomena of the couch situation are not subjected to interpretation 
Counterparts of the analytic situation are to be found m The Inter preta 
twn of Dt earns As a transference figure, the analyst can be compared 
with indifferent day residues to which unconscious ideas lend their 
cathexis, as interpreter, he is equated with external stimuli which 
threaten to arouse The analyst is also opposite to external stimuli which 
promote sleep, such as crooning, the full stomach, and memories of the 
nursing situation The lulling effects of the analyst represent the trace of 
the preoedipal mother and the wish fulfillments leading to sleep, so far 
as the analyst awakens the analysand, he represents the preoedipal father 
Psychoanalysis is formed from the wish to associate freely with the object 
of interpretation as dreams are formed from the wish to preserve sleep 
It uses the same psychic systems, although in different proportions The 
analyst is at both ends and around the diagram of the psychic apparatus, 
he is around the couch as the external world is around the dream 
Lew in traces the analytic situation to the hypnotic one and observes 
that with the modification of the hypnotic session into the analytic hour, 
the therapists theoretical interest was diverted from problems centering 
about sleeping states to the contents of the patients remarks and be 
havior Although the analysand was primarily a neurotic and only sec 
ondanly i dreamer. We may plausibly speculate whether an alternative 
path could not have been chosen, namely, to regard the analytic material 
and what happens on the couch not as something like a neurosis but 
instead, something like a dream, and to introduce dream concepts and 
the dream psychological terminology 

One function of die dream which has come to be neglected in psycho- 
analytic thinking is its guardianship of sleep Lewin has previously illus- 
trated dial neurosis can be thought of as having a similar function 
When hypnotic therapy was given up jnd the couch technique substi 
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1Utcd ° ve " s,ee P was abandoned by mutual agreement between thera 
P‘“ and P atlent However whatever » rejected tn the course of conflict 
solving may return in dtsguise And so ,t is with sleep m the analytic 
situation Its accepted disguise is free association likewise a sleet) 
guardian { 

When one applies the metapsychology of sleep and the dream to the 
psychoanalytic situation coincidences appear narcissism of sleep and 
dream coincides with narcissism on the couch and the rare blank sleep 
dreams the manifest dream text is similar to the manifest analytic ma 
lenal dream formation is to be compared with analytic situation forma 
lion it is the exception to use Freud s word to the basic narcissism 
One can conceive o£ the blank dream as approximating the narcissism 
of sleep and epitomizing what narcissism can mean not only in dream 
and sleep psychology but also in the term narcissistic neurosis signifying 
the direct experience of the nursling including sleep at the breast De 
spue our theory in ordinary dream interpretation narcissism is left to 
one side and to a certain extent this is also true m our ordinary interpre 
ration of the standard analytic situation 

Associations during analytic hours frequently reveal die wish for or 
fear of a soothing drug because among other things of conflicts related 
to sleep Anesthesia fears most commonly relate to the fear of dying 
Pregemtal fears of being put to death or sleep relate to being devoured 
poisoned or suffocated some fears of loss of consciousness pertain to a 
fear of the afterlife or bad dreams The resistance to anal)sis may like 
that to sleep or anesthesia be due to death or its corollaries Being hyp 
notized anesthetized killed put to sleep may be represented by lying 
down on the analytic couch In all us variety the most obvious mterpre 
tatton not necessarily the deepest is that the couch js a place for sleep* 


ing 

Lewm discusses Rank s theory that the analytic situation represents 
an intrauterine state Rank seemed unaware that he was deceived by 


rpusttiis. 0u>. JJLWJi that rebirth accompanies the resolution of the ana 
lytic situation According to Lewm the intramatemal situation can 
be interpreted as fantasied attempts to fulfill the wish to sleep the 
birth trauma manifestations as resistance to waking up from die 
analytic bed The imramaternal fantasy is a later more complicated 
and more highly processed Unusy of the oedipal period which contains 
later knowledge and impressions about gestation 

Ranks active injunction the setting of a terminal date provoked a 
revive protest to having the coueh .lay cut thort and ",e patient 
then portrayed betng untimely r.ppd /rum *e anal,., e couch ar an 
anxious paintul awakening the traumatic birlh In die oedipal selling 
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the regressively expressed formula for this would read the father is wak 
ing and meaning me betimes from my sleep with the mother 

Lew in turns from the general exposition of the analytic situation in 
terms of sleep and dream me ta psychology to individual elements of the 
couch situation ' First taking up free association, he remarks that from 
the beginning, analysts have known that this was not only a way of 
thinking but that varying purposes determined its use Boeme and Schil 
ler employed free associative means to obtain material for literary work 
Herbert Silberer recorded freely arising ideas and feelings for psycho- 
logical investigation of this variety of thinking and had in common with 
Jung a second philosophical or mystical motive for using them Whether 
free association be used for literary creation, for psychological science 
for mystical experience or Cor philosophical guidance or inspiration, the 
solitary process of associating differs from the association desirable on 
the analytic couch in that there is probably no transference involved 
However, this docs not imply that individual associating is free from 
repressions or defenses, should one prefer to retain the use of the word 
resistance for the situation on the couch 

After hypnotism was abandoned, Freud early learned that patients 
could not live up to their promise to associate freely They experienced a 
counterforce which resembled the umntersuggesuon with which Freud 
was familiar from his work with hypnosis Resistance to hypnosis was 
replaced by resistance to free association The patient, in conflict about 
free association, may ask for hypnotic drugs or fall into a sleepy or mysu 
cal frame of mind As the dream u the guardian of sleep, so is the analyst 
the guardian of free association 

Affects which appear on the couch or in solitary association are like 
those which appear in dreams They are part of the manifest content. The 
individual meditator will likely take them as warranted and act on their 
face value, but the Freudian intention is that they be analyzed 

Lew in approaches the problem of the position of the analyst in the 
meta psychology of the dream by first taking up the case of the unamdyuc 
free associator Each seeks a confidant, whether he be an editor, as with 
Botrnc or Schiller, or whether the confidant is but a fantasied figure 
During ihe transition from hypnotic treatment to catharsis and analysis 
die neurotic changed from a hypnotic subject to a confider and the them 
pist became a psychoanalyst. Hypnosis was thought of as sleep from 
which die patient probably anticipated passing into a better waking 
state The magical sleep-maker became a confidant, an analyst- But he 
is no isolated spot m the diagram of the psychic apparatus, he belongs 
at several places within it, as well as being around it. lie can be 
mapped in terms of dream psychology as a day residue, an external ex 
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“U"l ami an cxlcrnal soolhcr In the tense that he it a percepuon he 
u 4 day icjjdue In ha role as interpreter, since he operates on the 
Jphorism Uhere id was let ego be’ and since in sleep the ego rejoins 
the id he become* an external stimulant disturbing sleep In infancy 
noises and wotds ate powerful excitants and arousen. Manifest words 
Sshich apjicar at the did of dreams are superego-awakeners and to be 
awakened ts to be weaned to be brought back into the world The 
couch, as a representative of sleep and thus a derivative of the feeding 
mother, is backed b) the analyst, who in his role of awakener is the 
♦poor of the pieocdipai father However the analyst also plays the 
role of the soother He continuously operates cither to put the patient 
to steep 4 little as well as to awaken him an effect which may be quite 
unconscious for both participants of die couch situation Therapists who 
ate physicians aic known to have ambivalence toward their patients in 
the sense that one part of iheir desires is to have the analysand as cow 
pliant as their first patient, the anatomical corpse a sleeper The sleep 
therapies of psychosis may be in part derived from ihe dierapjsu desires 
to put to sleep and arouse the patients from the nightmares which are 
their psychoses 

Hie analyst is not only one who puts to sleep and arouses the anal 
y sand— he is also on the border of the dream In the blank dreams he js 
icprcscmcd as a soother and there is no border Such a mapping places 
die analyst in die place of sleep itself 

Thus u IS possible to find the couch situation s counterparts in The 
Interpretation of Dreams As a transference figure die analyst is to be 
jtaiied with indifferent precipitates or day residues to which unconscious 
idea* lend their oihexis. As interpreter, he stands for a current external 
stimulant which tends to arouse the dreamer, die remnant of die p re 
ocdipal father, as sootJicr he represents the preocdipal mother the one 
who nurses to sleep He is around the couch as the external world is 


around die dream 

The rest of the mapping on to the couch of dream psychology is not 
difficult for analysis-formation is like dream formation and imoftcs the 
tame memory mace, and prjchse a,a.cma. though usually m d.Iterent 
proportions. Blank dreams are approximated by the Wank couch that 
ls sleep on Ihe couch -here Ihe narasmm ol sleep winch .s under ihe 
dream comes our in.o ihe open a. coueh narciuum 
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the regressively expressed formula for this would read the father is wak 
ing and weaning me betimes from my sleep with the mother ” 

Lewin turns from the general exposition of the analytic situation in 
terms of sleep and dream metapsychology to individual elements of the 
“couch situation “ First taking up free association, he remarks that from 
the beginning, analysts have known that this was not only a way of 
thinking but that varying purposes determined its use Boerne and Schil 
ler employed free associative means to obtain material for literary work 
Herbert Silberer recorded freely arising ideas and feelings for psycho 
logical investigation of this variety of thinking and had m common with 
Jung a second philosophical or mystical motive for using them Whether 
free association, be used for literary creation, for psychological science, 
for mystical experience or for philosophical guidance or inspiration, the 
solitary process of associating differs from the association desirable on 
the analytic couch in that there is probably no transference involved 
However, this does not imply that individual associating is free from 
repressions or defenses, should one prefer to retain the use of the word 
resistance for the situation on the couch 

After hypnotism was abandoned, Freud early learned that patients 
could not live up to their promise to associate freely They experienced a 
counterforce which resembled the countersuggestion with which Freud 
was familiar from his work with hypnosis Resistance to hypnosis was 
replaced by resistance to free association The patient, in conflict about 
free association, may ask for hypnotic drugs or fall into a sleepy or mysti 
cal frame of mind As the dream is the guardian of sleep, so is the analyst 
the guardian of free association 

Affects which appear on the couch or in solitary association are like 
those which appear in dreams They are part of the manifest content The 
individual meditator will likely take them as warranted and act on their 
face value, but the Freudian intention is that they be analyzed 

Lewin approaches the problem of the position of the analyst in the 
metapsychology of the dream by first taking up the case of the unanalytic 
free associator Each seeks a confidant, whether he be an editor, as with 
Boerne or Schiller, or whether the confidant is but a fantasied figure 
During the transition from hypnotic treatment to catharsis and analysis, 
the neurotic changed from a hypnotic subject to a confider and the thera 
pist became a psychoanalyst Hypnosis was thought of as sleep from 
which the patient probably anticipated passing into a better waking 
stale The magical sleep-maker became a confidant, an analyst But he 
is no isolated spot in the diagram of the psychic apparatus, he belongs 
at seseral places within it, as well as being “around ’ it, he can be 
mapped in terms of dream psychology as a day residue, an external ex 
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cunt and an external soother In the sense that he ts a percept, on, he 
is a day residue In lus role as interpreter, since he operates on the 
aphorism ' Where ,d was, let ego bel * and since in sleep the ego rejoins 
tile id, lie becomes an external stimulant disturbing sleep In infancy, 
noises and words are powerful excitants and arousers Mamtest words 
winch appear at the end of dreams are superego analenere and to be 
awakened ts to be weaned, to be brought back into the world The 
couch, as a representative of sleep and thus a derivative of the feeding 
mother, is backed by the analjst, who in his role of awakener is the 
spoor of the preoedipal father ' However, the analyst also plays the 
role of the soother He continuously operates either to put the patient 
to sleep a little as well as to awaken him, an effect which may be quite 
unconscious for both participants of the couch situation Therapists who 
are physicians are known to have ambivalence toward their patients in 
the sense that one part of their desires is to have the analysand as com 
pliant as their first pauent, the anatomical corpse, a sleeper The sleep 
therapies of psychosis may be in part derived from the therapists desires 
to put to sleep and arouse die patients from the nightmares which are 
their psychoses 

The analyst is not only one who puts to sleep and arouses the anal 
ysand — he is also on the border of die dream In the blank dreams he is 
represented as a soother, and there is no border Such a mapping places 
die analyst in the place of sleep itself 

Thus u is possible to find the couch situauons counterpara in The 
Interpretation of Dreams As a transference figure, the analyst is to be 
paired with indifferent precipitates or day residues to which unconscious 
ideas lend their cathexis As interpreter, he stands for a current external 
stimulant which lends to arouse the dreamer, the temnant of the pre 
oedipal father, as soother he represents the preoedipal mother, the one 
who nurses to sleep He is around" the couch as the external world ts 
around the dream 

The rest of die mapping on to die couch of dream psychology is not 
difficult, for analysis-formation is like dream formation and involves the 
same memory (races and psychic systems, though usually in different 
proportions Blank dreams are approximated by die blank couch, that 
Ts, sleep on the couch where the narcissism of sleep which is under the 
dream comes out into the open as couch narcissism 
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